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The  storm  cloud  has  burst,  and  the  war  has 
come  !  The  Greek  and  Turkish  armies  are  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains  that  divide 
the  two  countries.  It  is  too  late  to  ask  which 
began  it,  though  each  tries  to  throw  the  blame 
on  the  other.  In  most  cases  it  does  not  matter 
much  which  struck  the  first  blow,  the  main 
fact  being  that  war  exists.  But  as  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  each  side  denies  its  respon¬ 
sibility,  inasmuch  as  both  have  been  warned  by 
the  Powers,  that  whichever  fires  the  first  shot 
will  be  recognized  as  “the  aggressor,’’  as  the 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  shall  in 
no  case  reap  any  benefit,  in  increase  of  territory 
or  otherwise,  whatever  be  the  issue  on  the  field 
of  battle.  In  the  present  case  each  can  deny 
taking  the  initiative  inasmuch  as  there  has  been 
no  declaration  of  war  on  either  side. 


Nor  was  that  at  ail  necessary,  for  war  may 
exist  without  any  such  formality.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  there  was  hardly  what  could 
be  called  a  formal  declaration.  In  fact,  the  war 
was  caused  by  a  petty  incident,  a  bluff  reply 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  a  persistent  demand 
that  he  should  not  consent  that  a  scion  of 
his  Royal  House  should  accept  the  crown  of 
Spain— an  answer  which  it  is  now  asserted,  (and, 
we  believe,  not  denied  by  Bismarck  himself,) 
that  he  sharpened  in  the  transmission  to  a  point 
that  should  touch  the  sensitive  French  pride, 
and  stir  up  the  government  to  take  the  first  step. 
If  so,  the  arrow  hit  the  mark,  as  the  French  chose 
to  regard  it  as  an  affront  to  the  majesty  of 
France,  whereupon  the  Emperor,  stirred  up  by 
the  offence  to  his  dignity,  proudly  declared  that 
“France  considered  herself  (wliat  a  roundabout 
way  of  putting  it,  as  if  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
her  antagonist)  “as  at  war  with  Prussia  I’’ 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1877 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  preceded  by  a 
formal  declaration,  but  simply  by  the  command 
of  the  Czar  that  the  Russian  army  should  cross 
the  Danube,  an  invasion  of  Turkish  territory 
which  led  to  one  of  the  greatest  campaigns  of 
our  day,  that  brought  the  Russian  armies  to  the 
gates  of  Constantinople. 

But  we  need  not  go  abroad  for  an  illustration. 
Our  war  with  Mexico  was  not  preceded  by  a  formal 
declaration,  the  fact  being  simply  that,  after  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  a  body  of  Mexican  troops 
which  had  been  moved  up  toward  the  border, 
crossed  it,  which  President  Polk  chose  to  regard 
as  a  warlike  invasion,  and  sent  a  message  to  Con¬ 
gress,  saying  that  “war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico’’  !  an  assumption  of  authority  for  which 
he  was  severely  criticized  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  by  historians  since,  as  assuming  what  he 
had  no  right  to  assume  for  the  very  purpose  of 
precipitating  a  war,  in  order  to  have  a  pretext 
for  seizing  California  and  other  “desirable 
property’’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  I  This  is  a  very 
serious  accusation  to  bring  after  the  actors  on 
the  stage  have  all  passed  away.  But  without 


entering  into  the  history  of  fifty  years  ago,  it  is 
enough  to  illustrate  our  point,  that  a  war  may 
begin  without  any  declaration. 

But  if  it  be  not  possible  to  apportion  the 
blame  of  breaking  the  peace  of  Europe  between 
the  two  parties  in  the  field,  the  responsibility 
for  the  war  rests,  not  on  Greece  nor  on  Turkey, 
but  on  the  “silent  partners, ’’ the  Powers  that 
could  have  prevented  the  war  and  did  not. 
This  might  have  been  expected  from  Russia, 
and  from  the  madcap  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and 
from  Austria,  whose  vast  domain  in  Europe  lies 
Eastward,  on  the  road  to  Constantinople  ( I)  and 
which  has  an  interest  in  any  Eastern  question, 
and  her  own  ambitions  for  more  territory  if 
there  is  to  be  a  break-up  in  the  Turkish  Empire ; 
but  that  France  and  Italy,  lying  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  with  strong  sympathies  of  race 
and  religion  with  Greece,  should  stand  aloof,  is 
amazing ;  and  most  shocking  to  our  American 
sense  of  right  and  justice  is  the  attitude  of  Eng 
land.  To  see  her  throwing  all  the  weight  of  her 
influence  on  the  side  of  the  Moslem  against  the 
Christian,  is  a  sight  to  make  the  angels  weep.  It 
is  enough  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  pictures  his  own  country  as  following  the 
bad  example,  if  not  acc'^pting  the  dictation,  of 
two  young  despots,  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser,  thus : 

“Under  the  present  deplorable  scheme  all 
the  British  government  has  the  right  to  do 
seemingly  is  to  plead  its  opinions  before  a  tri¬ 
bunal  of  two  youthful  despots,  the  Emperors  of 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  to  abide  by  their  help 
to  execute  their  final  determinations.  Our  dis¬ 
graceful  office  seems  to  bo  to  place  ships,  guns, 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  the  movement  for  the 
liberty  of  Crete  and  of  securing  to  these  young 
despots,  who  have  in  no  wise  earned  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Europe,  the  power  of  deciding  questions 
which  rightfully  belong  to  the  Cretans.’’ 

But  it  is  too  late  to  moralize  when  the  war  is 
begun,  and  we  hear  in  the  distance  the  sound  of 
cannon.  Asto  the  battle— or  battles — ( for  we  know 
not  at  how  many  points  they  may  be  raging  at 
this  very  moment),  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  the  final  issue.  But  already  we 
see  enough  to  confirm  what  we  have  said  before, 
that,  while  the  lurks  are  stronger  on  the  land, 
the  Greeks  are  more  at  home  on  the  sea.  In 
the  first  pitched  battle  the  aim  of  the  Turks  was 
to  take  possession  of  the  Pass  of  Milouna,  which 
leads  over  into  Thessaly.  It  was  defended  by 
the  Greeks  with  stubborn  courage.  Charge 
after  charge  was  made  and  repulsed,  till  at  last 
it  was  carried  by  the  overwhelming  number  of 
the  Turks,  who  fought  with  their  accustomed 
bravery.  For,  as  we  have  often  repeated,  the 
Turkish  soldiers  are  not  inferior  to  any  in 
Europe  in  physical  stamina  nor  in  endurance. 
To  judge  from  those  we  have  seen  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  they  are  sturdy,  strong-limbed  fellows, 
and  in  every  campaign  they  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  patient  of  hardship,  content  to  live  on 
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nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  will  march 
all  day  without  grumbling,  and  then  go  into 
battle  with  as  determined  a  front  as  the  High¬ 
landers  of  Scotland,  and  that  is  the  very  highest 
praise  that  we  can  give.  It  is  not  their  fault  if 
they  are  fighting  in  a  bad  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  as  we  have 
said,  are  the  masters  on  the  sea.  They  are  born 
sailors,  and  will  navigate  a  ship,  and  fight  on 
a  deck,  with  a  skill  and  courage  that  would  do 
honor  to  our  own  American  tare ;  and  that  is  the 
highest  praise  we  can  give  them.  A  proof  o* 
this  they  gave  on  Monday  at  the  same  momen'^ 
that  their  fellow-countrymen  were  fighting  in 
the  mountains.  Several  weeks  since  it  was 
reported  that  the  Turks  were  planting  batteries 
at  Prevesa  in  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  which  was  in 
violation  of  a  treaty;  and  on  the  protest  o* 
Greece,  it  was  stopped — at  least  what  was  don 
was  done  “without  observation.  ”  But  Monday 
morning,  when  a  Greek  vessel  was  sailing  up 
the  Gulf,  the  masked  battery  opened  upon  her, 
and  she  went  to  the  bottom.  But  she  was  not 
the  only  Greek  sail  in  those  waters,  and  soon 
several  Greek  warships  hove  in  sight,  the  com 
mander  of  which,  having  telegraphed  to  Athens 
for  orders,  and  received  an  answer  that  was 
sufficiently  explicit,  at  once  “returned  the  com¬ 
pliment’’  of  the  land  batteries  with  such  effect 
that  the  next  morning  it  was  reported  that  the 
town  was  destroyed  !  And  now,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  we  read  two  telegrams  that  seem  to  con 
flict — first  an  order  in  which  “the  Turkish  au¬ 
thorities  at  Prevesa  proclaim  the  Gulf  of  Arta 
closed  to  all  but  Turkish  ships’ ’( !)  and  a  few 
hours  later  a  despatch  that  “the  Turkish  bat¬ 
teries  are  silenced,  and  that  four  thousand 
Greeks  have  been  landed  to  occupy  the  town  !’’ 


This  bombardment  of  Prevesa  seems  to  have 
“made  an  impression,’’  if  it  has  not  created  a 
panic,  as  to  the  safety  of  other  places  on  the 
sea,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Salonica, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  that  name,  as  an 
order  has  been  issued  from  Constantinople  that 
no  ships  shall  venture  out  from  the  protection  of 
the  port  ! 

Even  we  in  America  cannot  but  feel  an  inter¬ 
est  in  a  place  which  has  a  historic  importance, 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  it  was  the  arsenal  and  naval  station  of  the 
Macedonians.  Here  Cicero  was  an  exile.  Here 
Paul  preached,  and  two  of  his  Epistles  are  ad 
dressed  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  town  i 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
looking  off  upon  the  sea.  Of  course,  like  every 
other  town  under  Turkish  dominion,  it  has 
been  ground  to  the  dust.  In  1822  it  suffered 
from  a  Turkish  massacre,  like  that  of  Scio.  Bu 
with  all  the  ravages  of  man,  and  though  it  ha 
been  cursed  by  that  Turkish  rule  which  blights 
everything  which  it  touches,  Salonica  has  stil' 
sev  nty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  twenty 
thousand  are  Jews  and  about  the  same  numbe 
Greeks  !  It  still  retains  its  beauty  of  situatio 
and  its  immense  maritime  and  strategic  impor¬ 
tance,  for  which  it  has  long  been  coveted  by  two 
of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe :  Austria  and 
Russia ;  the  former  because,  with  all  its  extent  of 
territory  in  Central  Europe,  it  has  but  one  im¬ 
portant  port,  that  of  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic ; 
while  Russia,  whose  daily  and  nightly  dream  is 
to  be  master  of  Constantinople,  would  find 
Salonica  an  invaluable  rendezvous  for  her  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

At  the  last  advices  a  fieet  of  Greek  war-ships 
was  on  its  way  to  Salonica,  to  bombard  the  city, 
the  taking  of  which  would  be  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
enemy,  as  it  is  the  base  of  supplies  for  th^ 
Turkish  army. 

But  the  position  changes  so  rapidly  that  no 
one  can  prophesy  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 


One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  conflict  is  being 
waged  in  such  dead  earnest,  and  with  such  losses 
on  both  sides,  that  it  cannot  last  very  long. 
Wars  used  to  be  continued  for  months  and  years. 
It  is  not  probable  that  this  one  will  last  for 
many  weeks. 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Brooklyn,  April  15, 1897. 

Detroit  lies  somewhat  off  the  great  travelled 
thoroughfare  toward  the  illimitable  West,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  so  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  our  land.  If  it 
cannot  boast  of  as  many  twenty  story  towers  a 
New  York  or  Chicago,  it  is  not  cursed  with 
their  wretched  slums.  Detroit  is  a  city  of 
homes ;  its  working  classes  are  well  housed,  and 
there  is  probably  more  domestic  cleanliness  and 
comfort  to  the  square  acre  than  in  any  other 
town  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants. 
Last  week  1  was  glad  to  get  another  look  at  it 
clean,  broad  avenues  and  tasteful  residences: 
having  gone  there  to  deliver  the  opening  address 
at  the  National  Convention  of  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Associations.  The  Michigan  Centra’ 
Railroad  Company  do  a  clever  thing  in  halting 
their  express  trains  close  alongside  of  Niagara  to 
allow  their  passengers  to  get  a  ten  minutes’  view 
of  the  cataract.  Niagara  is  one  of  the  few 
mighty  things  that  has  to  educate  the  eyes  of 
every  beholder,  and  by  the  time  that  it  has  got 
your  eyes  fairly  open,  you  are  called  to  be  “all 
aboard  !’’  and  off  again. 

The  Detroit  Convention  called  together  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  earnest  Christian 
workers  from  nearly  all  the  States.  In  the 
presidential  chair  sat  Mrs.  L.  D.  Wishard,  who 
is  as  thorough  an  apostle  (there  is  no  sex  in 
apoetleship)  to  young  women  as  her  husband 
is  to  young  men.  A  fervid,  spiritual  atmosphere 
pervaded  the  gathering ;  for  the  supreme  object 
of  their  organization  is  not  merely  to  provide 
employment,  and  reading-rooms  and  libraries, 
and  class-rooms,  and  gymnasiums,  but  to  win 
young  women  to  the  service  of  Christ.  It  is 
evangelistic  from  core  to  circumference.  One 
department  of  the  Association  looks  after  Chris¬ 
tian  effort  in  the  female  colleges ;  that  is  quite 
in  line  with  Mary  Lyon’s  grand  idea  that  no 
young  woman  is  truly  educated  until  she  has 
become  a  Christian. 

The  work  of  leavening  educational  institutions 
with  Christianity  suffered  a  sore  loss  by  the  pro¬ 
tracted  illness  and  death  of  Henry  Drummond. 
Memorial  services  for  this  wonderfully  gifted 
man  have  been  held  in  many  places— from  th 
residence  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Governor -Gen era 
of  Canada,  to  various  colleges,  and  schools,  and 
churches  over  our  land ;  also  in  Great  Britain. 
Drummond  was  an  unique  character.  Among 
all  the  brilliant  men  of  genius  that  I  have  ever 
known,  he  was  the  most  modest  even  to  bashful- 
ness,  the  most  simple-hearted,  the  most  guile* 
less,  and  as  gentle  as  a  sweet  girl.  Hie  theology 
was  not  very  well-rounded ;  for  while  he  made 
Jesus  Christ  its  central  figure,  he  never  made 
enough  of  the  central  truth  of  the  atonement. 
His  main  idea  was  so  to  present  the  Lord  Jesus 
Himself  as  to  win  young  men  to  Him ;  and  the 
key-note  of  all  his  addresses  was  “Love.  ’’  When 
I  once  expressed  to  him  my  fear  lest  his  scien¬ 
tific  studies  and  personal  associations  might 
draw  him  towards  the  current  skepticisms,  his 
prompt  answer  was,  “Never  fear  for  me;  I  am 
too  busy  in  trying  to  save  the  souls  of  young 


men,  and  Christianity  is  the  only  working  the¬ 
ory  for  that.’’  Hie  book  on  the  “Ascent  of 
Man,  ’  ’  gave  us  some  uneasiness ;  but  he  intended 
it  only  as  a  preliminary  production.  Dear, 
bright,  brave  fellow !  He  spent  the  last  year  of 
his  life  a  helpless  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  and 
only  moved  about  in  a  rolling-chair.  He  was 
photographed  in  that  attitude,  and  then  he 
touchingly  wrote  under  the  picture,  “The  De¬ 
scent  of  Man.’’  To  the  last  he  kept  up  his  in¬ 
terest  in  evangelistic  efforts,  and  one  of  his  last 
utterances  was  an  affectionate  love-message  to 
his  old  co-worker,  Dwight  L.  Moody.  Hie  death 
was  a  world-wide  bereavement.  As  a  model  of 
style  in  writing,  he  was  a  master. 

It  seems  like  an  abrupt  transition  to  pass 
from  the  cultured  Professor  Drummond  to  such 
a  homespun  character  as  good  old  ‘Uncle  John 
Vassar,’’ the  famous  colporteur  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society,  and  the  Christian  Commie- 
3ion  worker  during  the  Civil  War.  But  there 
is  not  a  minister  or  missionary  or  author  in  this 
land  who  will  wear  a  more  glorious  diadem  in 
heaven  than  Uncle  John.  Among  American  lay¬ 
men  he  has  not  had  his  equal  as  a  soul-winner; 
he  must  have  led  thousands  of  souls  to  the 
Saviour.  He  used  to  say,  “I  am  not  the  shep¬ 
herd  of  my  flock ;  I  am  only  a  shepherd's  dog, 
looking  after  the  stray  sheep.  ’  ’ 

He  adopted  Harlan  Page’s  rule,  never  to  spend 
ten  minutes  with  any  person  without  saying 
some  word  to  that  person’s  spiritual  profit;  his 
abruptness  was  relieved  by  such  a  downright 
loving  sincerity  that  it  never  gave  offence.  He 
was  once  arrested  for  going  about  in  the  army, 
in  citizen’s  clothes,  and  without  a  chaplain’s 
uniform  and  was  taken  before  General  Ruger. 
The  General  said  to  him  sternly,  “What  are  you 
here  for?  You  are  not  the  chaplain  of  any  of 
these  regiments.  We  shot  a  man  as  a  spy  who 
came  into  our  camp  as  you  have  come  to-day. 
By  whose  authority  are  you  here?’’  Uncle  John, 
holding  in  his  hand  that  old  felt  hat  that  many 
of  us  remember  so  well,  showed  his  pass,  signed 
by  President  Lincoln,  and  then  kindly  said : 
“Now,  General,  do  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?  If  you  do,  we  can  have  a  little  prayer 
right  here.’’  The  General  discharged  him  very 
quickly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  holding 
a  prayer  meeting  in  Colonel  Ketcham’s  regi¬ 
ment;  for  the  soldiers  all  had  a  prodigious  lik¬ 
ing  for  him.  Whenever  he  called  on  Lincoln  he 
always  spoke  a  kind  word  to  him  about  Jesus 
Christ;  and  when  he  was  introduced  to  Brigham 
Young,  his  first  question  was  about  the  same 
that  he  had  addressed  to  General  Ruger.  Mr. 
Vassar  did  all  such  things  because  he  could 
not  help  it;  his  spirit- filled  heart  was  like  a 
battery  charged  with  divine  electricity.  An  old 
converted  negro  in  the  army  described  him  ex¬ 
actly  when  he  said:  “I  just  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  Uncle  John ;  he  is  a  real  Christianity." 
Would  to  God  that  we  had  an  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Johnnie  Vassars!  The  fact  that  there  are 
so  few  is  a  sad  humiliation  to  about  all  of  us. 
Vassar’s  piety  did  not  evaporate  in  talk;  he 
abounded  in  deeds  of  loving-kindness. 

I  have  been  quite  feasting  to  day  on  a  copy  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  volume,  entitled,  "Uncle 
John  Vassar,  or  the  Fight  of  Faith,’’  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son,  Walter  B.  Vassar,  at  Hamil¬ 
ton,  (Madison  County)  N,  Y.  Opposite  th 
title-page  is  a  picture  of  my  old  friend’s  genial 
face ;  there  is  a  preface  by  Dr.  Andrew  A.  Bonar 
and  an  Introduction  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Gor¬ 
don  of  Boston.  A  dollar  sent  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Vassar  will  bring  a  copy  of  this  delightful  book 
— with  its  racy  incidents  and  heart-kindling 
narratives  of  successful  soul-winnings  in  the 
army,  in  mining-camps,  in  prairie-cabins  and 
in  city  prayer  meetings.  The  veteran  used  to 
drop  in  at  our^  meetings,  and  his  voice  always 
sent  a  thrill  through  the  assembly. 
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ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

DR.  COWDES  TO  HIS  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

[The  eastern  and  New  York  portion  of  the 
alumnae  of  Elmira  College  gave  a  reception  a  few 
days  since,  to  Dr.  Alexander  C.  McKenzie,  who 
has  just  accepted  the  Presidency  of  this  Col¬ 
lege  greatly  to  their  own  gratification  and  not 
lees  so  to  that  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cowles,  D.  D. , 
LL.D,  who  has  been  the  head  of  the  College 
ever  since  1857,  save  during  the  short  terms  of 
Dre.Van  Norden  and  Dr.  Green.  The  reception 
took  place  at  the  Waldorf  and  passed  off  with 
great  spirit  and  interest.  The  now  President 
Emeritus,  Dr.  Cowles,  is  surely  well  entitled  to 
address  his  former  pupils  in  a  fatherly  way,  he 
being  in  his  78th  year,  and  withal  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  The  following  is  his  epistle, 
written  especially  for  the  above  occasion. — Ed. 
Evan.  ] 

Elmira  ColleKe,  April  9, 1897. 
To  Alumnae  and  Former  Students  of  Elmira 
College. 

Having  been  for  nearly  forty  years  the  personal 
and  ofScial  representative  of  Alma  Mater.  I  am 
sure  I  may  claim  the  right  to  address  you  as 
dearly  beloved  daughters,  and  I  trust  you  will 
kindly  allow  me  more  than  a  merely  formal 
share  in  this  title  of  interest  and  sincere  affec¬ 
tion  for  former  pupils. 

Your  College  life  in  the  bright  happy  days  of 
youth,  so  free  from  all  cares  except  those  which 
you  chose  to  take  upon  you,  looking  forward  to 
the  coming  days  in  which  hopes  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  all  fears,  is  that  portion  of  your  life 
which  is  still  most  familiar  to  me.  When  1 
think  of  you,  you  seem  to  be  still  the  same  as 
when  I  looked  upon  your  faces  in  chapel,  in 
classes,  in  social  and  literary  assemblies.  Espe¬ 
cially  the  Alumnae  after  their  longer  residence 
in  College  and  my  more  frequent  meeting  them 
during  their  senior  year  seem  to  have  left  their 
Commencement  faces  as  if  on  that  day  they 
were  photographed  upon  my  memory,  remaining 
fresh,  young,  bright  and  happy  to  this  day.  It 
is  indeed  very  difficult  to  think  even  of  the 
earlier  classes  and  add  to  them  the  years  which 
have  brought  mature  and  matronly  womanhood. 
To  me  you  are  all  College  girls ;  still  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  Your  class-pictures  on  the  walls 
of  the  chapel  serve  to  deepen  and  tix  this  im¬ 
pression.  More  than  forty  years  have  passed 
since  the  time  when,  a  young  man  of  37,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  untried  responsibilities  of  the  first 
advanced  College  for  Women,  in  a  provincial 
village  at  a  distance  from  the  centres  of  wealth 
and  literary  culture,  with  sanguine  hopes  and 
the  courage  of  inexperience,  with  no  model  and 
with  not  a  little  prejudice  against  such  a  novel 
venture.  Thus  the  history  of  Elmira  College 
began.  These  forty  years  remind  me  of  the 
divine  call  and  mission  of  Moses.  It  has  proved 
an  exodus  period  for  women,  passing  into  and 
taking  possession  of  a  land  of  promise.  The 
wilderness  is  behind  them.  A  beautiful  land  of 
privilege,  and  an  enlarged  field  of  happy  useful¬ 
ness  is  just  before  them.  They  will  have  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  as  their  new 
field  of  opportunity  and  responsibility.  Of 
course  I  cannot  hope  to  be  spared  to  see  more 
than  the  beginnings  of  these  coming  days  of 
brightness  and  hope.  But  I  greatly  rejoice  in 
the  present  assurances  that  Elmira  College  will 
have  a  most  honorable  and  important  part  in 
these  better  days  of  the  near  future.  As  the 
pioneer  of  this  new  dispensation,  she  is  entitled 
to  historic  and  honorable  distinction. 

I  cannot  adequately  express  my  gratification  at 
the  brightening  prospects  of  the  College  to 
which  I  have  given  my  best  years  and  the  beet 
work  of  my  life.  A  kind  Providence  has,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  led  up  to  the  selection  of  a  new  President, 
Rev.  A.  C.  MacKenzie,  D.D.,  who  has  already 
shown  himself  both  by  “his  faith  and  his 
works,”  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position 
^hich  he  has  just  accepted.  I  congratulate  you 


that  you  have  the  opportunity  of  making  his 
acquaintance.  I  trust  you  will  fully  enter  into 
his  broad  plans  and  large  expectations  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  aid  him  in  his  special  efforts  in 
the  city  and  vicinity  of  New  York  to  secure 
funds  for  an  enlarged  endowm  nt  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  He  is  abundantly  worthy  of  your  confi¬ 
dence  and  highest  personal  esteem. 

It  will  be  a  great  solace  and  joy  to  my  few 
remaining  years  to  know  that  all  the  Alumnae 
and  former  students  have  united  with  loyal  lov¬ 
ing  hearts  and  clasped  hands  around  our  dear 
old  Elmira  College. 

Dearly  beloved  Daughters — May  God  in  His 
gracious  love,  keep  you  and  bless  you  and  yours 
with  His  most  precious  blessings  for  the  life 
that  now  is  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Affectionately  yours,  A.  W.  Cowles. 


A  RULING  ELDER  FOR  MODERATOR. 

By  Rev.  A.  D.  Barber. 

Rev.  Dr.  Field. — Your  suggestion  in  The 
Evangelist  of  March  19th  in  respect  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  ruling  elder  to  the  Moderator’s  chair 
of  the  next  General  Assembly,  prompts  me  to 
send  to  The  Evangelist  the  substance  of  what  I 
wrote  on  the  subject  in  1886-7,  when  the  over¬ 
ture  for  an  additional  section  to  Chapter  XIX 
of  the  Form  of  Government,  to  secure  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  eligibility  of  the  ruling  elder  to  the 
office  of  Moderator,  was  before  the  Presbyteries. 
Though  this  overture  was  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  by  about  two  to  one,  the  eligibility  of  the 
elder  to  the  Moderator’s  chair  was  not  denied 
thereby.  So  the  Assembly  has  understood  it, 
and  so  without  any  further  action,  an  elder, 
James  A.  Beaver  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
placed  in  the  Moderator’s  chair,  not  indeed  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  Assembly,  but  by  the 
appointment  of  its  Moderator.  There  may  be 
some  yet  who  are  in  doubt  about  the  right  and 
propriety  of  the  elder  so  acting.  To  us  there  is 
neither  doubt  nor  question  in  the  matter.  The 
very  name  ruling  elder,  which  is  a  Scriptural 
name,  implies  both  the  right  and  propriety  of 
the  elders  ruling  in  our  Assemblies,  as  well  as 
in  the  churches  that  authorize  these  Assem¬ 
blies.  Ruling  is  the  function  of  the  elder,  just 
as  truly  as  is  teaching  and  preaching  that  of 
the  ordained  minister  and  pastor,  or  he  that 
“labors  in  word  and  doctrine.”  The  Modera¬ 
tor’s  chair  is  the  place  for  ruling,  just  as  the 
pulpit  IS  for  teaching  and  preaching.  The 
Moderator  is  not  called  to  decide  questions  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  but  only  of  rule  and  order. 

The  ruling  elder  holds  a  high  place  in  our 
ecclesiastical  polity.  More  than  any  other  one, 
the  office  differentiates  and  distinguishes  the 
Presbyterian  Church  from  all  the  other  evan¬ 
gelical  and  Calvinistic  branches.  The  rights 
and  duties,  the  responsibilities  and  privileges 
of  the  ruling  elder,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
fully  set  forth  or  appreciated,  though  some¬ 
thing,  and  not  a  little  for  this  purpose,  has  been 
done  in  the  last  decade  through  meetings  of  the 
elders  in  Assembly,  Synod  and  Presbytery  and 
the  discussion  and  consideration  thus  called  out. 
Let  all  these  agencies  continue  and  abound  till 
the  whole  church  is  enlightened  and  aroused  on 
the  subject.  The  election  of  the  ruling  elder 
to  the  Moderator’s  chair  would  now  be  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  advance.  It  would  give  new 
dignity  and  encourage  men  to  a  most  important 
office,  the  claims  of  which  have  hitherto  been 
practically  ignored  if  not  denied. 

The  objections  that  were  urged  against  such 
an  election,  when  the  overture  on  the  subject 
was  under  discussion,  were  such  as  “the  spiritof 
change  is  now  abroad,  ”  and  “the  election  would 
be  deemed  an  encouragement  for  further  de¬ 
mands  in  the  same  direction  of  which  some 
bold  innovator  would  take  advantage also  that 
such  an  election  “would  work  badly  because  of 
the  greater  liability  to  choose  unqualified  men.” 
All  these  and  much  more  that  is  said  about  “ex¬ 


officio  relations”  and  “equality  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,”  all  this  has  little  weight.  We  should  trust 
the  Assembly,  and  the  Synod  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  to  choose  its  men  among  the  eiders,  just  as 
we  trust  these  bodies  now  to  choose  among  the 
ministers.  The  fact  in  the  case  is,  it  is  not 
name  or  official  standing  that  qualifies  either 
ministers  or  elders  for  the  Moderator’s  chair, 
but  knowledge,  experience  and  aptness  to  use 
them.  There  are  not  a  few  of  our  elders,  whom 
all  could  name — judges  of  our  highest  civil 
courts.  State  and  national,  senators,  lawyers  and 
men  of  largest  knowledge,  and  administrative 
tact  —  who  would  moderate  Assembly,  Synod 
and  Presbytery  to  the  edification  of  these  bodies 
and  the  whole  church  that  is  represented  by 
them.  We  shall  rejoice  then,  if  any  one  of  the 
elders  named  by  The  Evangelist,  Kane  or  Gray 
of  Chicago,  Handy  of  Cleveland,  Harrison  of 
Indianapolis,  or  any  other  of  their  equals,  is 
elected  to  the  Moderator’s  chair  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  at  Winona. 

WiLLlSTON,  Vt.  April  13, 1897. 


REY.  NELSON  MILLARD,  D.  D. 

We  have  once  more  the  privilege  of  setting 
before  our  readers  a  face  that  is  familiar  to  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York,  that  of  Nelson  Millard,  D.D.,  of 
Rochester,  of  whose  earlier  life  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record  in  “The  Presbyterian  Encyclope¬ 
dia,”  by  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D., 
LL.D.  : 

Nelson  Millard,  D.D.,  youngest  son  of  Will¬ 
iam  and  Anna  (Loomis)  Millard,  was  born  at 
Delhi,  Delaware  County,  October  2d,  1834. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  was  employed  for  one  year 
as  assistant  instructor  in  Delaware  Academy. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1853.  He 
occupied  a  leading  position  in  his  class  and  was 
unanimously  elected  valedictorian  of  the  Philo- 
mathean  Society  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 
He  was  tutor  in  the  College  for  four  years  and 
was  offered  a  permanent  professorship  in  rhetoric 
and  logic,  but  having  the  Gospel  ministry  in 
view  he  declined  the  offer.  He  graduated  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city, 
in  1860.  After  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Europe  for  travel  and  for  study  in  the  German 
Universities,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  1862. 
Subsequently  to  hie  ministry  at  Montclair,  Dr. 
Millard  was  pastor  at  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson, 
until,  in  1872,  he  was  called  to  the  large  and  im¬ 
portant  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  a  very  successful 
pastorate  until  January,  1884,  having  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  character  of  that  city  which  was,  perhaps, 
unexcelled  by  any  other  minister  or  public  man. 
Dr.  Millard  at  the  date  last  mentioned,  accepted 
a  call  to  the^Broadway  Church  at  Norwich,  Con¬ 
necticut.  In  1887  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Church  in  Rochester,  where  he  has  ministered 
with  great  acceptance  for  ten  years.  As  a 
friend  and  pastor  he  is  universally  beloved. 

He  is,  by  original  taste  and  tendency,  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  intellectual  philosophy.  At  the 
same  time  the  controlling  purposes  of  his  life 
have  been  eminently  practical,  aiming  at  con¬ 
stant  effectiveness  in  the  way  of  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  results.  As  a  consequence  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  tendencies,  aided  by  a  bright 
imagination  and  a  ready  talent  for  felicitous 
illustration,  his  preaching  (which  is  always 
without  manuscript)  has  been  vigorously  intel¬ 
lectual,  dealing  with  principles  and  the  roots  of 
doctrines  and  yet  practical  and  steadily  fruitful 
and  popular  in  the  sense  that  “the  common  peo¬ 
ple  hear  him  gladly.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Millard  was  married  to  Alice  J.  Boyd  at 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  whose  death  less  than  a 
year  since.  May  15th,  1896,  is  still  his  inexpressi¬ 
ble  sorrow. 
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THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

The  Most  Appalling:  Calamity  in  the  World. 

Elsewhere  we  have  spoken  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  with  its  horrible  carnage.  That  is  suffer¬ 
ing  which  is  caused  by  the  wickedness  of  men. 
But  there  are  other  woes  for  which  men  are  not 
responsible — in  which  we  bow  our  heads  to  that 
which  comes  from  the  hand  of  God.  Such  is 
the  plague  in  India,  the  spectacle  of  which 
frightens  the  world,  lest  it  should  travel  North¬ 
ward  and  Westward  over  the  whole  breadth  of 
Asia,  till  it  crosses  into  Europe.  But,  great 
and  awful  as  this  is,  there  is  a  calamity  that  is 
greater  still.  Though  it  be  in  the  land  of  the 
plague,  it  is  not  the  plague  itself,  but  some¬ 
thing  far  more  deadly,  as  it  is  far  more  wide¬ 
spread.  It  is  THE  Famine,  which  not  only  smites 
one  city,  like  Bombay,  but  spreads  over  whole 
provinces,  cutting  down  hundreds  of  thousands, 
perhaps  it  will  be  millions  before  its  course  is 
stayed.  In  the  North  American  Review  for  this 
month  there  is  an  article  by  Lord  Dufferin,  who 
was  for  five  years  Governor  General  of  India, 
and  knows  as  much  about  it  as  any  man  'living, 
which  begins  with  this  terrible  announcement: 

“There  is,  alas  !  no  longer  room  to  doubt  that 
India  is  in  the  clutches  of  the  severest  and  most 
extensive  famine  which  has  devastated  the 
Peninsula  of  Hindostan  during  the  present  cen 
tury.  At  this  moment  there  are  more  than 
three  millions  of  people  on  the  relief  works,  and, 
as  time  goes  on,  their  numbers  may  be  consid¬ 
erably  increased.  The  Government  of  India  is 
struggling  manfully  with  the  disaster,  and  has 
declared  itself  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  its  subjects.  As,  however,  it  is 
only  those  whose  attention  has  been  especially 
directed  to  the  subject  that  can  have  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  stupendous  task  which  Lord 
Elgin  and  his  colleagues  have  undertaken,  it 
will  be  best  to  begin  this  paper  by  indicating 
its  nature  and  extent.’’ 

India  is  a  country  that  is  more  exposed  to 
famine  than  any  other  on  the  globe  unless  it  be 
China.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Looking 
on  the  map,  we  see  that  it  is  the  most  Southern 
country  of  Asia,  reaching  down  to  within  eight  de¬ 
grees  of  the  equator.  With  Burmah,  which  is  now 
annexed  to  it,  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  its 
lowest  point,  Singapore,  is  within  two  degrees 
of  the  equator.  But  India  Proper  is  a  country 
of  vast  extent,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison. 
The  State  of  New  York  covers  47, 000  square  miles 
— India  covers  1,(300,000  square  miles — more  than 
thirty  two  times  as  large  !  And  this  country,  so 
vast  in  extent,  has  at  this  moment,  says  Lord 
Dufferin,  not  less  than  three  hundred  million 
inhabitants,  one  fifth  part  of  the  human  race  ! 

And  this  population  is  increased  by  constant 
growth,  in  which  India  differs  from  some  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.  In  France  population 
is  almost  at  a  standstill,  while  in  India  the  cen 
sus  returns  show  that  every  ten  years  the  births 
are  not  less  than  twenty-eight  millions  !  This 
rapid  increase  is  owing  largely  to  the  child-mar 
riages  which  are  almost  universal  in  Hindostan 
When  I  was  in  Benares  a  few  years  since  I  saw 
passing  through  the  street  a  marriage  procession 
in  which  the  bridegroom  was  a  boy  and  the 
bride  still  younger  !  They  were  two  babes  in 
the  wood,  whom  it  was  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  link  in  the  bonds  of  marriage.  As  the  natural 
consequence  of  such  marriages,  the  children  that 
come  into  the  world,  are  poor,  puling  little 
creatures,  only  born  to  die,  and  if  they  linger 
for  a  few  months  or  years,  it  is  only  to  be  a  bur¬ 
den  to  the  child-mothers  that  bore  them. 

To  support  a  population  so  enormous,  the  earth 
must  bring  forth  abundantly.  Any  failure  of  the 

rops — especially  of  the  rice  crop — since  rice  is 


the  staff  of  life  in  Asia,  as  bread  is  in  Europe  and 
America — produces  immeasurable  suffering. 

And  here  the  danger  is  all  the  greater  from 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  causes  in  nature 
which  will  insure  a  full  harvest  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  Here  in  America  we  look  for  our 
spring  rains  and  fall  rains,  as  in  Palestine  they 
looked  for  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  and 
we  do  not  generally  look  in  vain. 

In  Egypt  the  land  is  made  to  bring  forth 
abundantly  by  the  overfiow  o.  the  Nile,  which 
is  fed  by  the  streams  that  come  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  from  the  lakes 
far  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  But  even  then  the 
country  thus  watered  is  only  a  harrow  valley, 
six  miles  wide,  (which  has  been  furrowed  in  the 
desert  by  the  mighty  river  itself  flowing  for 
thousands  of  years, )  for  the  whole  distance  from 
Cairo  to  the  First  Cataract,  580  miles  !  What  is 
such  a  narrow  strip  of  fertility  to  compare  to  a 
countr>  which,  leaving  out  Russia,  is  as  large  as 
all  Europe  ? 

India  has  indeed  its  rivers  in  the  Ganges 
and  its  tributaries,  which  flow  South  -  East 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  in  the  North- 
West  in  the  Punjaub,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  five  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Indus 
to  empty  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  All  these  rivers 
come  from  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas,  as  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  come  from  the  snows  of 
the  Alps.  But  whatever  the  source,  their  overflow 
can  water  only  their  own  valleys.  They  cannot 
reach  the  vast  plains  and  uplands  that  lie  between 
the  water  courses,  when  they  are  burnt  over  by 
the  summer’s  sun  as  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace. 
These  can  be  watered  only  by  the  rains,  which 
in  turn  are  dependent  on  the  Monsoons,  the 
winds  that  take  their  rise  between  the  tropics, 
and  come  with  the  regularity  of  the  trade  winds, 
blowing  one  part  of  the  year  in  one  direction, 
and  the  other  part  in  another,  drinking  up  rivers 
of  water  from  the  vast  Southern  Ocean  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  away  to  fall  as  “showers  of  blessing 
upon  the  parched  and  burnt  fields  of  India. 

Of  course  the  failure  of  the  Monsoon  to  come 
in  time,  or  to  come  in  sufficient  quantity,  leaves 
the  fields  to  dry  up—  the  crops  to  perish,  and  the 
people  to  be  without  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  effects  of  which  are  awful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  “The  first  famine  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  notice  occurred  in  1770,  when  it  was 
supposed  to  have  destroyed  one-third  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bengal,  or  about  ton  millions  of 
people  !  Since  then  there  have  been  twenty-one 
similar  visitations.  In  Orissa  in  1867  the  fam¬ 
ine  swept  away  two-thirds  of  the  population 
In  1876-’78  the  rains  failed  over  an  area  of  86,000 
miles,  affecting  the  status  of  thirty-six  millions 
of  people,  of  whom  five  millions  perished  from 
want  or  its  attendant  diseases  !’’  This  year^the 
failure  of  the  Monsoon  to  appear  “on  time,’’  or 
in  sufficient  abundance,  leads  all  the  author! 
ties  of  India  to  anticipate  a  destruction  of  life 
still  greater  than  ever  before. 

But  if  the  danger  was  never  so  groat, 
never  was  the  courage  to  meet  it.  And  here 
we  discover  another  side  to  this  awful  calam 
ity — the  silver  lining  to  the  black  cloud 
in  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Government  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  people.  England  has  often  been 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  history,  for  her  un¬ 
scrupulous  usurpations  in  establishing  her  power 
in  India.  Nor  has  this  charge  been  made  only 
by  foreign  judges  and  historians.  Never  was  Eng¬ 
land  so  denounced  as  by  her  own  orators  and 
statesmen,  Burke  and  Sheridan,  in  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  a  denunciation  the  justice  of 
which  Lord  Dufferin,  who  is  a  descendant  of 
Sheridan,  would  be  the  last  to  deny.  But  the 
crime  of  one  century  may  be  atoned  for  by  the 
beneficence  of  another,  and  surely  if  there  be  one 
thing  for  which  the  people  of  India  have  reason 
to  give  thanks  to  the  Creator  of  all  men,  it  is 
that  they  are  not  at  this  moment  under  the  rule 
of  their  rajahs  and  maharajahs,  but  under  the 


government  of  civilized  and  Christian  England. 
Had  the  old  native  governments  been  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  they  would  have  been  restrained  from 
any  general  relief  of  the  famine,  not  only  by 
their  natural  indolence,  but  even  by  their  re¬ 
ligions.  Of  the  population  of  India  fifty  mill¬ 
ions  are  Mohammedans,  and  such  stern  believers 
fate,  that  when  plague  or  pestilence  comes, 
they  only  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  accept  it  as 
the  will  of  God,  even  though  it  be  that  their 
own  kindred  should  perish;  while  among  the 
Hindoos  the  system  of  caste  hardens  every  man 
against  every  other  man  except  those  of  his  own 
caste  ! 

Besides,  had  the  former  rulers  been  ever  so  well 
disposed,  they  would  have  had  no  means  of  re¬ 
lief — no  swift-flying  ships  to  bring  food  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth;  and  even  if  they  had;  if 
the  ships  were  anchored  off  the  “bunds’’  of 
Bombay,  they  had  no  means  of  transporting  the 
wheat  and  corn  to  the  provinces  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  dying  by  tens  of  thousands.  In  those 
old  days,  if  a  famine  came,  and  there  was  per¬ 
chance  a  kind-hearted  Maharajah,  who  was  not 
wholly  deaf  to  the  outcry  of  the  poor  in  an¬ 
other  province,  he  had  no  means  of  sending  food 
except  in  small  and  slow-moving  ox  carts— till 
the  helpless,  starving  creatures  were  left  to  die 
in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadsides. 

But  if  England  is  in  India  as  an  alien  con¬ 
queror,  she  is  a  magnificent  conqueror,  and  is 
this  moment  showing  its  subjects  how  they  are 
benefitted  by  the  exercise  of  imperial  power. 
It  is  the  wealth,  genius,  and  energy  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  have  created  a  vast  railway  system, 
which  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  when  the  relief -ships  cast  an¬ 
chor  in  the  harbor  of  Bombay,  it  need  be  but 
a  few  hours  before  their  precious  burdens  can 
be  transferred  to  the  great  railway  trains  that 
are  standing  on  the  wharf,  which  before  the 
next  morning  breaks  will  have  climbed  the 
Ghauts,  and  be  flying  over  the  vast  plains  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  India. 

Nor  does  the  English  oversight  end  here. 
Equal  care  needs  to  be  shown  in  the  matter  of 
distribution,  lest  the  food  should  be  wasted.  Every 
ship  load  of  wheat  or  of  American  corn,  nay 
every  bag  of  rice,  must  be  husbanded  with  the 
utmost  care  that  it  may  help  to  save  the  greatelt 
number  of  human  lives. 

This  is  the  work  that  is  going  on  at  this 
moment  in  India.  As  we  read  of  it  we  are 
almost  envious  that  America  could  not  have  had 
a  part  in  this  great  manifestation  of  humanity. 
It  is  something  that  the  abundant  harvests  of 
our  Western  prairies  have  at  least  supplied  the 
wheat  and  the  corn  that  have  found  their  way 
by  the  channels  of  commerce  over  seas  and 
oceans,  to  keep  alive  the  dark-skinned  people  of 
India.  But  the  praise  of  unbounded  charity  be¬ 
longs  to  England,  and  it  is  to  her  eternal  honor 
that,  in  this  time  of  trouble,  she  has  put  forth 
her  mighty  arm  to  save  the  lives  of  millions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  ! 


P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  Congress  has  passed  an  act  au  - 
thorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  send 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  he  has  taken  steps  immediately  to  carry 
it  out.  As  no  naval  vessel  is  available  for  the 
purpose,  the  choice  will  be  made  from  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  ships,  a  number  of  which  have 
been  offered  to  the  department.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  value  of  the  gift  will  not  be  diminished 
by  any  delay;  that  the  ship  may  be  despatched 
in  time  to  afford  relief.  India  is  a  long  way  off, 
but  steam  can  shorten  the  distance,  and  the 
appearance  of  an  American  ship  in  the  harbor 
of  Bombay  will  produce  an  effect'  like  that  I 
saw  in  Ireland  just  fifty  years  ago. 

It  was  in  the  year  1847  that  I  made  my  first 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  That  was  the  year 
of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  of  which  I  saw  the 
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ghastly  traces  in  the  wan  and  pale  faces  that 
might  be  seen  even  in  Dublin  itself.  Only  the 
day  before  Daniel  O’Connell  had  been  borne 
through  the  streets,  mourned  by  the  whole  Irish 
people.  While  all  hearts  were  bowed  in  grief,  there 
was  another  feeling  of  tenderness  and  gratitude 
awakened  by  the  fact  that  at  that  very  moment 
an  American  frigate  was  in  the  harbor  of 
Queenstown,  which  had  been  dismantled  of  her 
guns  that  she  might  be  stowed  to  the  brim — on 
the  decks  as  well  as  in  the  hold— by  the  enor¬ 
mous  cargo  of  wheat  and  corn  sent  to  the  land 
from  which  came  so  many  Irish  emigrants.  I 
went  on  board,  and  never  was  more  proud  of  my 
country,  a  pride  that  will  be  renewed  when  I 
hear  that  a  similar  cargo  has  arrived  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Bombay,  and  is  being  distributed  among 
the  starving  millions  of  India  ! 

H.  M.  F. 


THE  NEW  MYSTICISM. 

The  exhaustive  paper  of  Dr.  Marling,  on  the 
“Keswick  Teachings,’’  which  we  published 
three  weeks  since,  represents  the  sentiment  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Christian  men  and  ministers 
who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  theory  of  ad¬ 
vanced  holy  life  which  those  teachings  define 
and  defend.  Very  delicately  and  with  charac¬ 
teristic  gentleness.  Dr.  Marling  points  out  a 
few  things  that  are  doubtful  as  well  as  danger¬ 
ous  in  that  scheme  of  progress  toward  perfec¬ 
tion.  These  points  of  doubt  and  of  danger  are 
distinctly  emphasized,  and  earnest  believers  are 
cautioned  against  them.  There  is  a  warning  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  past  times. 

There  were  mystics  in  the  middle  ages  who 
held  the  same  theory.  They  were  good  men, 
the  best  sort  of  men,  as  we  say,  who  despaired 
of  the  world  and  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  grace.  And  so  they  gave  up  the 
fight,  shifted  the  scene  of  conflict,  took  it  into 
their  own  hearts,  let  the  world  drift  toward  the 
catastrophe,  and  tried  U)  make  sure  of  their 
own  salvation.  It  was,  as  our  church  histories 
agree,  a  delusion  and  a  desertion  of  the  church 
in  the  world,  as  decided  and  mistaken  as  that 
of  the  earlier  anchorites  who  fled  to  the  deserts 
and  dwelt  in  dene  of  the  earth  while  the  world 
rushed  beyond  their  reach  and  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  did  not  come.  The  theory  on  which  such 
a  desertion  of  the  world  was  built  and  justified 
was  finally  exploded  at  the  Reformation  ;  because 
the  two  doctrinal  errors  had  hid  under  one 
formula:  “Demandum  est  corpus!’’ — (the  body 
must  be  subdued),  which  Luther,as  he  leaped  to 
his  feet  on  the  Scala  Santa,  crying:  “The  just 
shall  live  by  his  faith, ’’  broke  into  fragments 
before  all  the  world.  Since  that  day,  the 
reconstruction  in  private  circles  of  Christians  of 
the  old  formula,  with  its  two- fold  error,  has  been 
varied  and  periodic. 

The  fundamental  error  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  It  identifies  the  prayer  for 
its  coming  with  a  cry  for  the  personal  advent 
and  temporal  reign  of  Jesus.  Our  pre-millennari- 
ans  are  dominated  by  the  idea  of  an  imminent 
catastrophe  and  a  consequent  despair  of  present 
things  which  are  to  be  speedily,  instantly  de¬ 
stroyed.  That  error  makes  way  for  another. 
It  is  that  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
failure;  that  the  baptism  of  fire  has  become 
unequal  to  the  needs  of  the  church ;  that  the 
world  is  degenerating  spiritually,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  plane  of  piety  is  pitched  downward  so  that 
they  who  live  in  the  ordinary  Christian  way  are 
degenerating  into  dismal  failures.  The  conse¬ 
quent  conclusion  is:  “Save  yourselves  from  this 
evil  and  untoward  generation  !’’  Take  the  fight 
into  your  own  hearts ;  let  the  world  go,  and 
“work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,’’  yet  with  an  assurance  which  aston¬ 
ishes  many  on-lookers. 

The  practical  mistakes  which  follow  are  fruits 
of  fundamental  error,  affecting  temperaments 
that  are  sensitive,  enthusiastic  and  self-con¬ 


scious.  One  of  them  is  to  mistake  personal  emo¬ 
tion  for  the  presence  of  the  Spirit;  to  think 
that  the  way  to  become  filled  with  the  Spirit  is 
to  get  filled  up  with  the  sensations  of  religious 
exercises.  The  “holiness  circles’’  that  flour¬ 
ished  for  a  time  thirty  years  ago,  are  remem¬ 
bered  examples  of  a  practical  mistake,  which 
misled  many  and  wrought  untold  mischief  in 
Christian  churches  and  households.  The  other 
practical  mistake  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Marling  as  embodied  in  Arthur  Pierson’s 
scheme  of  mechanical  sanctification,  implying 
special  merit  in  “abandoning  known  sin,’’  as  if 
a  Christian  might  live  otherwise.  The  late  John 
Inskip  carried  this  mistake  to  great  extremes. 

We  call  this  “the  new  mysticism,’’  because 
it  revives  the  ancient  methods  of  separation  and 
introspection,  so  often  employed  by  desponding 
Christians.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  disparage 
progress  in  the  divine  life,  but  to  point  out  a 
better,  safer,  more  Scriptural  way  to  grow  in 
grace.  The  way  to  healthful  holiness  is  to  live 
naturally,  rationally  and  hopefully,  in  our  sev¬ 
eral  spheres,  looking  not  to  ourselves,  but  to 
Jesus  only,  “the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith.’’  _  R.  A.  S. 

THE  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  BOARDS. 

April  and  May  are  great  months  in  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  Calendar — the  first  being  largely  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  meetings  of  the  Presbyteries  in  all 
parts,  the  review  of  the  year,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  This  body  convenes  on  the  20th  of  May, 
and  will  probably  sit  to  the  first  of  June. 
Remembering  the  happy  influence  of  the  last 
Moderator,  Dr.  Withrow,  we  doubt  not  that  his 
opening  sermon  will  be  a  benediction  to  the 
new  Assembly,  inspiring  all  its  members  with 
a  spirit  of  love  and  peace  that  will  be  like  a 
baptism  from  on  high. 

There  has  been  an  earnest  effort  all  this  church 
year,  and  especially  for  a  few  weeks  past,  to  lift 
the  burdens  which  have  rested  on  our  great  mis- 
missionary  Boards.  While  these  burdens  are  not 
yet  matters  for  memory  only,  there  has  been 
real  and  positive  gain.  We  are  going  forward 
and  not  backward.  The  financial  showing  wiP 
be  better  this  year  than  the  last.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  the  debts  of  the  Boards  are  not  accu¬ 
mulating,  but  are  being  steadily  diminished 
with  the  prospect  that  they  will  soon  be  blotted 
out  forever.  Last  May  the  Home  Board  was 
obliged  to  report  at  Saratoga  a  debt  of  |.%0,(X)0  1 
During  the  year  since  this  has  been  reduced  by 
one-half  which,  considering  the  times,  is  a 
result  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  Had  we 
a  Presbyterian  Rockefeller  among  us,  the  whole 
debt  would  disappear  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  treasury  of  the  Foreign  Board  is  held  open 
to  May  1st,  just  a  month  longer  than  that  of  the 
Home  Board.  Every  effort  is  being  made  in 
the  few  days  that  remain  to  overtake  the  deficit 
that  threatens.  It  may  be  that  this  will  not  be 
done,  and  that  the  small  deficit  of  last  year 
(about  131,000)  will  remain,  or  even  be  in¬ 
creased,  by  a  round  hundred  thousand  dollars ! — 
but  we  trust  not.  Let  us,  i  f  possible,  pay  our  debts, 
and  clear  off  all  burdens,  so  that  we  can  start  on 
the  new  year  with  fresh  courage  and  hope.  The 
lesser  Boards  of  the  Church  have  never  been 
more  active  than  during  the  past  twelve  months 
and  their  financial  condition,  if  not  all  that  we 
could  wish,  is  sound,  and  by  the  greatest  dili¬ 
gence  and  economy  they  will  be  able  to  render  a 
good  account  of  themselves  at  the  approaching 
Assembly.  _ 

The  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle 
have  appointed  a  Committee  to  arrange  a  service 
commemorative  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  J.  Agnew  Crawford, 
D.D,.  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
roll  of  his  Presbytery  as  the  senior  of  all  his  or¬ 
dained  brethren.  He  is  the  beloved  Pastor- 
Emeritus  of  the  Falling  Spring  Church. 


A  BEAUTUTTI.  MEBtOBIAI.  OF  A  BBAOTIFITI. 

I.IFE. 

Some  months  since  we  referred  to  the  death  of 
Rev.  Dwight  Whitney  Marsh,  D.D.,  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  as  taking  away  one  of  our  earliest  friends, 
whom  we  took  to  the  heart  in  early  manhood 
and  loved  to  the  end.  In  common  with  others, 
we  felt  that  there  should  be  some  record  of  a  life 
that  was  so  beautiful.  But  how  to  write  of  one 
who  never  put  himself  forward  for  praise  or  even 
for  observation  ?  There  was  nothing  startling 
in  his  career,  though  his  missionary  life  gave 
abundant  proof  of  his  courage  as  well  as  his  de¬ 
votion.  But  in  all  his  life  at  home  or  abroad, 
nothing  was  ever  done  for  effect ;  he  was  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  he  never  asserted  himself,  as  if  to  com¬ 
mand  recognition ;  so  that  only  those  who  were 
intimate  with  him  knew  how  much  there  really 
was  in  him — how  much  of  solid  learning,  of  force 
of  character,  none  the  lees  in  that  it  was  hidden 
by  his  modest  exterior. 

If  the  life  of  such  a  man  did  not  afford  inci¬ 
dents  sufficiently  startling  to  furnish  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  an  elaobrate  biography,  there  was  an 
inner  life  that  was  too  beautiful  to  be  lost;  but 
the  only  one  who  could  do  it  justice  was  the  one 
who  knew  him  best;  whose  life  was  associated 
with  his  life  for  so  many  happy  years.  She  has 
written  a  brief  memorial  that  is  in  excellent 
taste — not  too  much  or  too  little  -  buc  just 
enough,  with  the  outlines  all  distinct  of  the 
beloved  face  that  we  shall  know  “in  that  day.’’ 

H.  M.  F. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
our  friend  and  late  associate,  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Elliot,  after  years  of  experience  in  the  editorial 
world,  first  in  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  and 
then  for  three  years  in  The  Evangelist,  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  enterprise  of  an  undenominational 
weekly,  devoted  to  the  help  of  the  church  offi¬ 
cers  or  active  workers.  Its  theme  is  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  church  effort,  hence  its  name,  “TAe 
Church  Economist,”  an  excellent  name  to  float 
as  a  banner  over  any  new  enterprise,  for  he 
who  in  these  hard  times  can  show  us  how  to 
attain  the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency  with  the 
least  cost,  is  a  public  benefactor,  for  the  cheaper 
the  work  of  the  church  can  be  done,  the  more 
widely  can  it  be  extended,  a  result  that  we  all 
have  at  heart.  As  the  cost  of  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  is  only  a  dollar  a  year,  we  hope  many  of  our 
readers  will  add  it  to  their  stock  of  religious 
literature,  for  we  are  sure  that  they  will  be  more 
than  repaid  by  the  practical  suggestions  and 
economies  which  it  outlines  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Church  life  and  Church  work.  Most 
heartily  do  we  wish  our  friend  and  brother  a 
generous  reception  from  the  Christian  public. 


The  Rev.  George  C.  Needham,  the  evangelist, 
whose  expositions  of  typical  and  prophetic 
Scripture,  whether  spoken  or  written,  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  is  in  temporary  charge 
of  the  weekly  Union  Bible  class  that  meets  on 
Mondays  at  two  o’clock  in  the  Madison-avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  corner  Fifty-third  street. 
He  IS  making  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  the 
Tabernacle,  in  addition  to  the  International 
Sunday-school  Lesson. 


The  Rev.  Clement  G  Martin,  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sandusky,  is 
giving  a  series  of  Historical  Addresses  during 
these  April  Sunday  evenings.  His  themes  are, 
or  were,  April  4th,  Constantine ;  a  Costly  Vic¬ 
tory;  An  Established  Church;  11th,  Attila,  the 
Hun ;  or,  the  Scourge  of  God ;  18th,  Richard, 
the  Lion-Hearted;  or,  the  Crusades;  25th,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus ;  or,  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 


The  Rev.  Irvin  E.  White  has  been  called  to  Port 
Chester.  His  many  friends  in  Westchester 
Presbytery  will  rejoice  to  welcome  him  back  to 
active  work  with  restored  health. 
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TOUNe  FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES  AT  HOME. 

By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark. 

During  a  recent  extensive  journey  among  the 
mission  stations  of  India  and  South  Africa,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
bringing  the  work  abroad  and  the  worker  at 
home  together  by  even  closer  and  more  definite 
ties  of  personal  interest.  Too  much  of  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  past  has  evaporated  in  singing 
“  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains 

From  India's  coral  strand.” 

Too  seldom  have  Christians  at  home  realized 
that  they  had  a  personal  work  to  do  on  these 
same  icy  mountains  or  this  very  coral  strand. 
It  is  so  easy  to  be  expansive,  indefinite,  vague 
and  meaningless  in  our  sympathies.  It  is  so 
hard  to  be  specific,  definite,  sacrificial  in  their 
expression.  It  is  easy  to  pray  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  help  answer 
our  own  prayers,  by  trying  to  save  some  one 
particular  man  who  is  in  desperate  need  of  sal¬ 
vation. 

Of  late  the  idea  has  ccme  to  prevail  much 
more  commonly  (and  it  is  one  of  the  happiest 
signs  of  the  times),  that  every  Christian  should 
“go  or  send”;  that  every  church  member  a‘ 
home  should  have  hie  representative  upon  th 
foreign  field ;  that  every  disciple  should  be  at 
work  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  twelve  hours  at 
home  while  it  is  day  in  hie  own  land,  and,  when 
the  sun  goes  down  upon  hie  horizon,  that  it 
should  rise  upon  his  representative  in  some 
other  land. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions  has  taken  the  lead  in  grouping  their 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in  the  home  land 
around  some  special  mission  station  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field;  thus  making  the  foreign  mission 
work  of  each  Endeavorer  more  specific  and 
definite. 

1  hope  this  blessed  joining  of  the  two  br 
golden  links  of  gift  and  prayer  will  go  on  until 
every  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  its  special 
station,  which  it  supports  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

Even  more  closely  and  definitely  than  this  mar 
the  worker  and  the  work  be  welded  together,  fo 
there  are  few  Christian  Endeavorers,  who  ara 
earning  their  own  livelihood,  who  may  not  have 
their  own  special  representative  on  the  foreign 
field.  In  many  communities  it  costs  no  more 
than  $12  or  $15  a  year  to  support  a  boy  or  girl 
at  school ;  a  catechist  or  Bible  woman  can  be 
supported  for  from  $20  to  $40 ;  a  village  school 
with  its  teacher  for  $50,  and  the  pastor  of  a 
church  for  $75  or  $100. 

As  their  means  increased  other  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  workers  could  be  undertaken  by  these 
foreign  missionaries  at  home,  for  God  would 
often  prosper  them  in  their  basket  and  their 
store,  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  more 
and  more.  While  all  should  be  reasonable  in 
their  demands  for  information  concerning  their 
special  workers,  I  am  convinced,  from  wide  in¬ 
quiries  made  of  missionaries  on  the  field,  that 
there  are  few  missionaries  who  would  not  send 
the  home  worker  a  brief  message  at  least  once  a 
year  concerning  his  representative  on  the  foreign 
field. 

Let  this  representative  be  connected  with  your 
own  denominational  work,  and,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  if  in  the  particular  mission  station  which 
your  Board  has  given  your  Society  to  support,  so 
as  fully  to  comply  with  their  wishes  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  By  and  by,  perhaps,  you  may  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  work  in  two  or  three,  possibly  a 
dozen  different  parts  of  the  world. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  my  readers  that  Christian  En- 
dea'or  Societies  are  multiplying  in  all  mission¬ 
ary  lands.  Missionaries  are  finding  them  more 
and  more  helpful  and  reliable  adjuncts  of  their 
work.  In  some  sections  they  seem  to  be  solving 
difficult  problems  of  long  standing  concerning 
native  evangelization.  I  have  been  greatly  en¬ 
couraged,  in  my  recent  yisit  to  India  and  Africa, 


oy  the  efficiency,  energy  and  apparent  perma¬ 
nency  of  these  Societies. 

Elach  one  of  the  many  hundreds  already  formed 
furnishes  a  new  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
Societies  at  home  and  those  abroad ;  each  show 
that  the  work  is  one  the  world  around,  and  each 
affords  a  new  agreement  to  every  Endeavorer  at 
home  to  be  more  generous  and  more  faithful  to 
his  own  special  trust  in  the  foreign  field. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THEICITIZENS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  related  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  De 
monax,  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  who  at  the  begin  - 
ning  of  the  second  century  resided  at  Athens 
espected  for  his  simple  life,  and  full  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  all,  that  when  a  show  of  gladiators  was 
about  to  be  exhiibted,  he  presented  himself 
before  the  assembled  people  and  told  them  that 
they  should  pass  no  such  decree  until  they  had 
first  removed  away  the  altar  of  pity.  Only  in 
the  preceding  generation,  the  Apostle  Paul, 
tanding  in  the  midst  of  Mars’  Hill,  had  declared 
unto  those  Athenians  who  was  the  “Unknown 
God’’  that  they  ignorantly  worshipped,  rebuked 
them  for  their  idolatry  and  superstition,  and 
reasoned  with  them  of  righteousness,  temper¬ 
ance  and  judgment  to  come. 

To-day,  eighteen  centuries  further  along  in  the 
world’s  course,  the  demoniacs  of  the  prize  ring 
are  let  loose  upon  society,  a  multitude  of  people 
bow  down  in  all  their  idolatry  of  animalism, 
and  the  Lord  Christ,  who  is  the  “Altar  of 
Pity,’’  Head  over  all  things,  is  certainly  fai 
removed  from  their  hearts.  Yet  may  we  devoutl> 
thank  God  that  it  was  by  no  decree  of  the 
Nation  that  within  the  borders  of  the  smallest 
populated  of  its  States,  there  was  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ingloriously  prepare  and  to  enact  the 
recent  brutish  spectacle  of  the  prize  ring.  One 
after  another  had  the  States  (with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception  perhaps  of  the  one  unnamed)  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment  brought  pugilism  under  the  ban, 
while  Congress  itself  had  forbidden  prize-fight¬ 
ing  in  all  the  national  domain. 

The  good  name  of  the  nation  has  been  ou ; 
raged  not  so  much  by  the  disgraceful  event  of  i 
specially  brutal  encounter  between  two  human 
beings,  as  by  the  very  reprehensible  course  of  a 
large  number  of  daily  papers  in  exploiting  from 
first  to  last  the  prize-fighters  and  the  fight. 
“We  can  recall  no  one  thing  in  the  history  of 
the  country'’’  says  a  prominent,  infiuential  daily, 
‘that  has  done  so  much  to  demoralize  the  press 
and  the  public  as  the  continuous  babbling  be¬ 
tween  prize-fighters  and  their  associates  that 
has  found  publicity  in  the  newspapers  during 
the  last  five  years.’’  “There  is  every  reason  to 
expect,’’  continues  the  same  editor,  “a  whole¬ 
some  reaction  of  public  sentiment,  not  only 
against  the  reckless  and  babbling  bruisers  of  the 
ring,  but  against  the  public  journals  which  have 
done  so  much  to  teach  brutality  and  lawlessness 
as  attributes  of  modern  manhood.’’ 

Unfortunately,  some  millions  of  our  people, 
especially  those  young  in  years,  who  will  have 
oeen  so  seriously  damaged,  morally,  through  the 
papers  which  gave  them  the  babbling  of  the 
prize-fighters  and  their  sympathetic  associates, 
will  know  little  of  the  wholesome  reaction  of 
public  sentiment  that  is  expected  to  set  in. 
They  seek  only  the  class  of  papers  which  may  b3 
depended  on  to  cater  to  their  unhealthily  warped 
or  depraved  instincts.  Before  the  Congress  that 
ended  with  the  late  presidential  administratioa 
adjourned,  there  was  an  opportunity  presented 
to  uphold  the  nation’s  good  name,  by  the  promjit 
passage  of  the  bill  entitled  “A  bill  to  prohib.t 
the  transmission  by  mail  or  interstate  commer  e 
of  any  picture  or  description  of  any  prize-fight 
or  its  accessories.’’  The  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  house  of  Representatives  (Aldrich,  chair¬ 
man),  in  its  favorable  Report  of  the  bill,  prop¬ 
erly  said  that  it  “simply  protects  the  more 
advanced  States  which  have  forbidden  pugilism 


as  brutal  and  brutalizing,  against  having  prize¬ 
fights  brought  into  their  borders  in  picture  and 
descriptions  which  are  only  a  little  lees  harmful 
than  the  degrading  sport  which  they  describe.’’ 
May  the  simple  enactment  of  this  (reintroduced) 
bill,  mark  as  well  the  healthy  reaction,  as  an 
Qonest  purpose  to  protect  the  honor  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  a  point  where  it  has  been  so  grievously 
assailed  to  its  hurt  I 

Please !  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation  write 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen  urging  the 
passage  of  this  bill  at  this  present  session  of 
i-’ongress ! 

Signed : 

Stephen  J.  Field,  Charles  O.  Ferrall,  Lomin 
\.  Cooke,  Josiah  Grant,  O.  W.  Whitaker,  Leigh¬ 
ton  Coleman,  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  Herrick 
Johnson,  Edwin  W.  Rice,  C.  C.  McCabe,  John 
Hall,  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  Julius  E.  Grammar, 
Thei^ore  L.  Cuyler,  Russell  H.  Conwell,  J.  R. 
Miller,  Henry  S.  Clubb,  James  H.  Brooks, 
Alexander  McKenzie,  H.  L.  Wayland,  H.  K. 
Carroll,  Henry  M.  Field,  Cyrus  Curtis,  Amos 
R  Wells,  J.  L.  Kephart,  Arthur  J.  Pierson,  A. 
T.  Jennings,  Isaac  Sbarpless,  John  B.  Wood, 
H.  L.  Hastings,  H.  M.  Moore,  John  Moore, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Neal  Dow,  Josiah  W.  Leeds, 
John  Willis  Baer,  Felix  R.  Brunot,  William 
Cariss,  Sen.,  William  Cariss,  Jr.,  Edwin  F. 
Metcalfe,  Henry  M.  Taylor,  Josiah  Strong. 


Dr.  William  J.  Tucker,  LL.D.,  formerly  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  now  the  popular  and  able  President  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  is  a  chief  lecturer  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  for  the  course  at  the 
close  of  the  Seminary  sessions  he  has  chosen  for 
hie  theme,  “The  Ethical  Value  of  Democracy.’’ 
The  lectures  will  be  given  in  Bartlett  Chapel  on 
April  20th,  21st,  22d,  23d,  27th  and  28th,  and 
the  public  are  invited. 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  ear¬ 
nestly  interested  in  the  reform  of  our  present 
system  of  education,  to  a  lecture  on  “Character 
Culture  in  Education,’’  to  be  given  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Max  Hark,  President  of  the  Moravian  Sem¬ 
inary  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  the  Association  Hall,  No.  7  East 
Fifteenth  street,  between  Fifth  avenue  and 
Union  Square,  on  Thursday,  April  29th,  at  four 
’clock. 


Dr.  Henry  N.  Payne  writes  of  a  church  just 
organized  at  West  Point,  Mississippi,  the  new 
home  of  that  grand  institution,  the  Mary  Holmes 
Seminary.  It  is  a  promising  enterprise,  but  one 
requiring  great  labor  and  vigilance,  like  almost 
every  other  good  thing  in  this  present  world,  in 
order  to  its  best  success.  An  Endeavor  Society 
has  also  been  organized  there,  which  has  quickly 
grown  to  sixty  active  members. 

The  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological 
Society  has  just  added  the  “Grant  Monument 
Memorial  Medal’’  to  the  number  of  its  com¬ 
memorative  issues,  that  in  honor  of  President 
Lincoln  in  1866,  being  the  first.  The  profile  of 
General  Grant  was  selected  with  special  care, 
and  is  one  which  he  himself  approved  and  which 
first  appeared  in  The  Century  Magazine  in 
December,  1884.  On  the  reverse  side  is  a  view 
of  the  monument.  Copies  of  the  medal  in 
bronze,  inclosed  in  a  durable  case  may  be  bad 
of  Messrs.  Tiffany  and  Company,  Union  Square, 
fur  $2.50.  This  Society  has  rooms  in  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  Building,  17  West 
Forty -third  street,  where  are  kept  its  large  col¬ 
lection  of  coins  and  medals,  numbering  12,000 
and  its  fine  numismatic  library  of  2,000  bound 
volumes. 

Nine  persons,  all  of  them  heads  of  families, 
were  welcomed  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Sea  and  Land,  on  Sabbath,  April  11th.  The 
Sea  and  Land  is  the  furthest  down  town  of  all 
our  churches  on  the  East  Side. 


April  22,  1897. 
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,  ONE  OF  THE  VETERANS. 

The  fathers  in  our  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  get 
ting  to  be  fewer  and  fewer.  The  following 
letter  to  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  gives  the  last  word  from  one  who  is 
among  the  oldest  and  the  best  beloved ; 

OaNESEO,  April  7, 1897. 

To  the  Rkv.  Q.W.  F.  Birch, D.O.,  LL.D.,  Stated 
Clerk  of  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother :  As  I  shall  be  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  Presbytery,  I  report 
myself  by  letter.  In  the  past  I  have  been  too 
often  delinquent  in  performing  this  duty  for 
which  delinquency  I  now  desire  humbly  to  apol¬ 
ogize  and  ask  forgiveness. 

My  ordination  was  by  the  Presbytery  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  May  16th,  1837.  Journeying 
and  residing  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  my  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  connection  continued  with  that  body  until 
after  my  return  to  America  in  1850.  Elected  in 
the  autumn  of  1852  a  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board,  and  directed  to  reside  in 
New  York  city,  I  obtained  in  the  following 
spring  a  dismission  from  the  Elizabethtown 
Presbytery  and  a  reception  into  the  Fourth  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York,  of  which  I  was  an  active 
member  during  the  eighteen  and  a  half  years  of 
my  continuance  in  the  ofBce  of  Secretary.  Re¬ 
suming  in  1871  my  former  position  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  at  Constantinople,  by  the  union  of  the 
Presbyteries  in  the  city,  1  was  brought  into  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  of  which,  by  the  mercy 
of  God  in  prolonging  my  life  and  the  kindness 
of  the  Presbytery  in  allowing  me  the  privilege 
and  honor,  I  am  happy  still  to  be  a  member. 

My  name  has  ascended  on  the  roll  until  now, 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  it  takes  the 
second  place.  Above  it  is  only  the  honored 
name  of  Or.  Lowrie,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  first  meeting  not  far  from  the  time  of  my 
ordination,  and  with  whom  1  had  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions  during  the  period  of  my  official  service  in 
New  York.  Next  following  is  the  beloved  Henry 
M.  Field,  whom  I  once  had  opportunity  to  wel¬ 
come  to  missionary  hospitality  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  who  has  ministered 
greatly  to  my  delight  and  profit  in  personal  in¬ 
tercourse  and  by  the  productions  of  his  pen. 
May  both  these  names,  if  the  Lord  will,  con¬ 
tinue  long  to  adorn  the  roll  after  my  name  shall 
have  disappeared  I 

To  the  large  majority  of  about  175  present 
members  I  am  personally  a  stranger.  Only  a 
very  few  remain  of  those  with  whom  I  had  never 
to  be  forgotten  associations  in  years  gone  by. 
To  these  especially  would  1  send  a  greeting  of 
fraternal  love ;  and  to  all  1  may  be  permitted  to 
express  the  deep  interest  which  I  feel  in  them 
and  in  their  work.  Withdrawn  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  discussions  and  action  of  meetings  of 
Presbytery,  I  may  pray  for  blessing  upon  all  who 
take  part  in  them.  This  I  do  with  a  sense  of 
the  high  place  and  character  of  this  body  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  affected 
by  what  it  is  and  does.  I  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
coming  of  an  era  of  better  understanding  and 
restoration  of  a  temporarily  interrupted  har¬ 
mony,  signs  of  the  approach  of  which  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear.  Several  weeks  advanced  in  the 
eighty- fourth  year  of  my  age,  I  never  before 
found  the  Bible  so  precious  as  it  is  now.  In  the 
only  forms  in  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  have 
it,  it  is  in  each  of  them  a  collection  of  “oracles 
of  God,’’  of  Scriptures  divinely  inspired;  when 
rightly  used,  the  alone  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice — the  means  of  salvation  to  a  lost 
world — revealing  to  me  my  only  source  of  hope 
and  comfort  as  I  look  into  the  grave  in  which 
what  of  me  is  mortal  is  about  to  be  laid.  Its 
revelation  of  God  in  Hie  dealings  with  men  give 
me  cheer  under  the  dark  things  of  his  provi¬ 
dence  considered  in  their  relations  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 


the  earth.  The  promise  that  the  Spirit  will  be 
given  in  these  latter  days  in  a  measure  which 
has  not  yet  been  seen,  assures  an  increase  of 
spiritual  life  and  power  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
equal  to  all  needs  for  the  overthrow  of  whatever 
is,  or  may  hereafter  be,  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
to  bring  all  nations  to  acknowledge  Him  their 
rightful  Lord.  What  can  be  more  desirable 
in  this  time  of  unprecedented  opportunities, 
than  that  Christians  should  be  so  absorbed  in 
our  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  enterprises, 
and  in  meeting  demands  on  Christian  charity  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  not  only  to  call  forth  re¬ 
sources  of  men  and  money  yet  unreached  for  the 
prime  work  for  which  the  Church  exists,  but 
also  to  reduce  to  their  true  dimensions  of  far 
lesser  importance  the  questions  of  scholarship  on 
which  men  of  equal  repute  for  learning  and  ear¬ 
nest  devotion  to  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  may  and 
do  differ  ? 

,  Believing  that  only  in  extreme  cases  is  evan¬ 
gelical  truth  advantaged  by  exercise  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority ;  and  that  far  more  is  gained  to  it 
by  free  discussion  in  a  Christian  spirit  with 
tolerance  of  freedom  of  investigation  and  utter¬ 
ance  within  wide  allowable  limits;  your  fellow 
Presbyter,  in  these  which  may  be  his  last 
words  addressed  to  you,  ventures  to  express,  not 
only  his  desire,  but  his  encouraged  hope,  that 
causes  of  heart-burning,  or  the  experience  of  it 
from  past  events,  may  pass  away  under  the  over¬ 
whelming  motives  to  a  new  union  of  heart  and 
effort  in  all  departments  of  service  to  Christ, 
which,  if  realized,  will  fill  heaven  with  joy  be¬ 
cause  of 'accomplishment  thereby  of  grand  things 
for  Him  in  your  city  and  for  our  whole  country 
and  the  world. 

Such  is  the  prayer,  and  will  be  to  his  latest 
breath,  of 

Your  brother  in  the  fellowship  and  bright  hopes 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

George  W.  Wood. 


ORIENTAL  CROOKEDNESS, 

It  is  often  said  that  life  in  the  Orient  would 
ultimately  corrupt  the  morals  of  a  saint.  The 
ramifications  and  interlacings  of  official  crooked¬ 
ness  is  almost  past  description  and  my  readers 
may  yet  accuse  me  of  unwarranted  rashness  in 
undertaking  to  explain  any  part  of  it  in  a  short 
article.  However,  I  have  taken  the  plunge  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  I  can  carry  any  of 
my  readers  safely  across  the  Rubicon. 

The  one  subject  on  which  I  shall  try  to  shed 
a  little  light  is  that  of  village  taxes.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  Empire  are  exempt  from  military 
duty  and  hence  pay  a  military  poll  tax.  But  in 
the  collection  of  this  tax  the  government  does 
not  pursue  the  individual,  but  knows  only  the 
various  sects.  To  the  representative  of  each 
sect  a  paper  is  given  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
indicating  the  total  amount  demanded  of  his 
sect  on  the  basis  of  the  register  made  out  years 
ago.  He  proceeds  to  collect  the  tax  from  the  in¬ 
dividuals  and  is  not  always  particular  to  limit 
his  demands  to  the  figure  set  by  the  government. 
If  any  one  refuses  to  pay  or  threatens  to  make 
complaint,  he  is  met  by  this  answer:  “Your 
name  is  on  the  government  books  and  I  can 
bring  soldiers  who  will  quarter  themselves  and 
their  horses  on  you,  eating  your  bread,  killing 
your  chickens,  breaking  your  furniture  and  in¬ 
sulting  your  wife.’’  It  is  much  cheaper  for 
him  to  pay  what  is  demanded.  Or,  the  answer 
may  be  on  this  wise,  “Your  name  is  not  on  the 
government  list  and  if  you  complain,  this  will 
be  discovered  and  you  wiU  have  to  pay  a  fine, 
together  with  back  taxes  from  the  date  of  your 
birth.’’ 

Again,  it  is  better  to  pay  and  keep  still. 
Many  of  these  representatives  of  the  sects  have 
enriched  themselves  by  pocketing  a  large  part  of 
what  they  collect  from  the  people.  Nor  do  they 
pay  over  to  the  government  all  that  is  demanded, 
for  the  treasurer  has  no  objection  to  wink  at 
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delay,  for  a  consideration  and  thus  large  accu¬ 
mulations  of  unpaid  back  taxes  remain  recorded 
against  all  the  larger  sects.  For  example,  we 
may  say  that  a  certain  sect  is  assessed  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  The  head  of  the  sect  collecis  for 
his  fellow  townsmen  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  He  pays  to  the  government  seventy 
dollars,  puts  twenty  into  his  own  pocket  and 
distributes  twenty  to  the  official  whose  favor 
he  needs  to  postpone  the  demand  for  the  thirty 
dollars  still  standing  against  the  sect  on  the 
treasurer’s  books. 

After  some  years  a  new  governor  is  appointed, 
the  government  sends  stringent  orders  to  collect 
all  back  taxes  and  the  villagers  are  amazed  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  large  sum  against  them. 
Strong  words  pass  back  and  forth,  soldiers 
demand  the  payment,  perhaps  a  new  head  is 
chosen  for  the  sect,  a  special  levy  is  made  for 
about  half  the  sum  needed,  part  goes  to  the 
treasury  and  the  rest  as  hush  money,  and  so  the 
story  goes. 

In  every  village  there  are  many  whose  names 
have  never  been  recorded  and  no  one  is  in 
haste  to  report  the  birth  of  a  son  as  the  taxes 
will  be  increased  by  just  so  much.  The  officers 
will  not  consent  to  remove  the  name  of  one 
who  has  died,  unless  a  new  name  is  put  in  its 
place  as  they  will  not  admit  the  possibility  of 
a  sect  decreasing  in  numbers.  For  this  reason 
a  sect  will  often  continue  for  years  to  pay  taxes 
on  its  deceased  members  rather  than  open  the 
door  for  inquiry  as  to  unreported  births.  Or,  if 
it  seems  best  to  report  a  few  babies  and  it  has 
been  a  healthy  year  among  the  older  people, 
some  poor  and  elderly  man  will  be  prematurely 
reported  as  dead  so  as  to  keep^the  numbers  down. 
Knavery  and  oppression  by  the  government  en¬ 
courage  deception  and  cheating  on^the  part  of 
the  people. 

I  heard  of  a  village  collector  recently  who 
went  to  the  treasurer  to  make  a  payment  of 
thirty  dollars  on  account  of  taxes  collected  and 
for  which  he  had  given  receipts.  The  treasurer 
took  the  money  and  filled  out  a  receipt  tat  fifteen 
dollars.  No  redress  was  possible  and  doubtless 
the  collector  will  consider  himself  justified  and 
even  compelled  to  make  himself  good  by  some 
similar  trick  upon  his  clients.  All  this  extor¬ 
tion  vastly  increases  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
ultimately  every  cent  of  it  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  poor  people. 

A  member  of  a  local  court  was  asked  recently 
how  matters  are  going  in  his  court  He  replied : 
“I  will  tell  you  frankly  how  it  is.  When  a  case 
is  presented  to  the  court,  we  hear  both  sides 
fully  in  open  court  After  which,  the  presid¬ 
ing  judge  dismisses  the  disputants  in  order  that 
the  court  may  confer  in  private  before  ren¬ 
dering  a  decision.  We  then  withdraw  into  the 
private  conference-room.  The  Judge  then  says, 
‘Well,  how  much  am  I  to  have  out  of  this  case?’ 
A  leading  member  replies,  ‘We  have  set  aside 
three  dollars  for  your  excellency.’  ‘What  only 
three  dollars  I  No,  by  the  life  of  the  prophet,  I 
cannot,  cannot  accept  any  such  paltry  sum.  ’ 
‘But,  your  excellency,  the  whole  matter  will 
only  bring  in  ten  dollars,  and  you  know  others 
are  to  have  a  share.’  After  much  discussion 
the  J  udge  consents  to  take  four  or  five  dollars, 
the  decision  is  drawn  up  in  favor  of  the  one  who 
pays  the  ten  dollars  and  signed  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers.  That  is  the  way  cases  are  decided  now  in 
our  court.’’ 

There  is  a  current  story  of  a  man  who  accused 
another  of  stealing  his  donkey.  The  Judge  after 
examining  the  case,  found  one  man  in  possession 
of  the  donkey  and  another  claiming  its  owner¬ 
ship  on  the  ground  of  having  raised  it  from  a 
foal.  He  said  he  could  not  render  his  decision 
till  next  day  and  dismissed  the  court.  Then 
he  called  the  plaintiff  and  said,  “What  is  the 
donkey  worth?’’  “Twenty  dollars.’’  “Very 
well,  it  is  a  difficult  case,  but  give  me  ten  dol¬ 
lars  and  I  will  decide  in  your  favor.’’  He  then 
had  a  similar  interview  with  the  defendant  and 
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thoa  collected  the  full  value  of  the  donkey  from 
the  two  parties.  The  next  day  he  reviewed  the 
case,  showing  that  the  possession  of  the  donkey 
was  presumptive  proof  of  ownership  on  one  side, 
and  the  fact  of  having  raised  the  beast  was 
equally  strong  evidence  on  the  other ;  and  hence 
he  decided  on  a  compromise  that  whichever 
would  pay  to  the  other  ten  dollars,  or  half  the 
donkey's  value,  should  take  possession ! 

A  prominent  man  recently  bought  a  piece  of 
land  and  had  his  title  certified  by  the  proper 
court.  It  merely  needed  the  Judge’s  seal  to  be 
complete.  He  appeared  before  the  Judge,  asking 
for  this  certification,  but  was  put  off  with  trifling 
excuses.  At  last  be  said,  “Well,  your  excel¬ 
lency,  what  present  do  you  wish  from  me?” 
“What!  do  you  accuse  me  of  taking  bribes!” 
“Oh,  no,  I  did  not  say  that,  but  merely  implied 
that  you  might  be  willing  to  accept  some  present 
from  me.”  “No,  I  will  not  sign  your  paper  at 
all.”  Disappointed  and  angry,  he  withdrew, 
but  was  met  by  another  ofiBcial  who  asked  him 
about  the  matter.  On  hearing  he  said  “Oh  that 
is  all  right.  Give  me  your  paper.”  He  did 
so,  and  the  other  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
packet  of  cigarette  papers  worth  two  cents,  he 
went  into  the  Judge’s  room  and  laid  both  on  his 
table.  At  once  the  official  seal  was  affixed  and 
ever  since  the  Judge  has  greeted  this  gentleman 
with  profound  politeness.  All  for  two  cents! 

But  I  have  wandered  from  the  subject  of  taxes 
to  which  I  was  to  confine  myself,  but  have  thus 
justified  my  claim  that  living  in  the  Orient  tends 
to  crookedness  even  in  literary  matters. 

W.  S.  Nelson. 

Tripoli,  Stria,  March  15, 1897. 

LETTER  FROM  PEKING. 

By  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid. 

Peking  might  well  be  called  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Outside  provinces  and  other  cities  are  b^in- 
ning  to  move  on  the  path  of  progress,  but  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  prefers  to  rest.  The 
high  mandarins  know  not  what  is  coming,  and 
they  certainly  have  not  the  American  character¬ 
istic  of  worr>  ing. 

Nonetheless  there  is  need  to  bring  influences 
to  bear  upon  them,  so  that  something  may  be 
done  to  benefit  the  people.  The  European  Pow¬ 
ers  are  waiting  to  get  a  stronger  hold,  and  the 
general  impression  is  that  Russia  dominates  and 
must  henceforth  be  reckoned  with.  As  mission¬ 
aries  it  is  useless  to  oppose  this  strong  Power  of 
the  North,  but  to  seek  those  methods  that  will 
influence  both  China  and  Russia  for  enlighten¬ 
ment,  toleration  and  liberty. 

A  pleasant  experience  has  lately  occurred 
among  my  foreign  friends  in  Peking.  Our 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  last  week  at  the  United  States 
Legation.  Ordinarily  the  missionaries  are  the 
only  attendants  at  these  meetings,  but  this  time 
it  seemed  possible  to  secure  a  larger  attendance 
and  of  those  other  than  missionaries.  As  I  was 
to  read  a  paper  on  a  theme  of  wide  application, 
“Seeking  the  Best  Results  by  Using  the  Beet 
Agencies,”  I  sent  invitations  to  a  few  of  my 
friends  in  the  Legation  and  Imperial  Customs 
service.  As  a  result,  half  of  the  audience  con¬ 
sisted  of  other  than  missionaries,  among  whom 
were  the  British,  Netherlands  and  French  Min¬ 
isters,  as  well  as  the  full  staff  of  our  own  Lega¬ 
tion.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  some 
of  the  most  hearty  words  of  approval  of  the 
position  of  the  paper,  viz.,  the  importance  of 
using  means  and  men  of  greatest  influence,  were 
expressed  by  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald,  and  the  French  Minister,  M.  Berard. 
The  presence  and  words  of  such  men  indicated 
a  friendly  interest.  This  was  all  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  the  French  Minister,  who  for 
ten  months  regarded  my  work  among  the  man¬ 
darins  as  tiespassing  on  the  special  province  of 
the  diplomatic  body  and  vho  put  forth  efforts 
to  have  me  expelled  from  Peking.  Finding  that 


this  was  impossible,  and  gradually  seeing  that 
the  work  I  was  doing  intended  no  harm  to  either 
the  French  or  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  has 
changed  his  attitude  and  openly  expressed  his 
interest  in  the  consummation  of  my  plans.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  among  the  foreign 
residents  in  Peking,  diplomatic  or  missionary, 
a  single  enemy  to  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  so  modestly  initiated  among  the  higher 
classes  of  China.  For  such  a  result  after  two 
years  of  toil,  I  may  well  be  grateful. 

The  work  in  the  different  churches  of  the  city 
is  extending,  more  especially  in  the  country 
villages.  The  Methodist  Mission  reports  the 
largest  increase  and  it  aims  to  locate  helpers  in 
as  many  of  the  leading  centres  as  they  can  with¬ 
out  intruding  too  much  on  the  work  of  others. 
All  the  Societies  seem  to  be  burdened  by  lack 
of  funds,  evidently  showing  that  the  home 
church  as  a  whole,  has  not  as  much  interest  in 
Foreign  Missions  as  existed  a  few  years  agot 
How  all  the  new  demands  are  to  be  met  is  a 
problem  not  yet  solved. 

What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  China  as  a  coun¬ 
try  is  becoming  well-nigh  as  important  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  the  destiny  of  China’s  milliono.  To 
bring  a  blessing  to  both  country  and  people  re¬ 
quires  a  sympathy  sincere  and  lasting.  The  one 
who  is  a  friend  will  do  the  most. 

Feb.  25, 1897. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AT  WEST 
POINT. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  It  is  reported  in  this  week’s 
local  paper  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  permit  issued 
on  March  3d,  by  the  late  Secretary  of  War, 
ground  will  be  broken  on  Thursday  next  for  the 
erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  on  West 
Point.  Protests  from  many  sources  have  been 
made  against  such  a  proceeding,  but  so  far 
seemingly  in  vain. 

The  matter  is  one  of  serious  moment  to  Prot¬ 
estants.  A  principle  underlies  it,  in  the  support 
of  which  our  own  church,  in  common  with  oth¬ 
ers,  is  deeply  interested.  Shall  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  grant  a  valuable  site  from 
the  public  domain  for  a  purely  sectarian  pur¬ 
pose  ?  To  erect  a  substantial  building,  such  as 
is  contemplated,  on  the  grounds  of  the  military 
reservation  at  West  Point  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  one  body  of  Christians,  or  to  allow  others  to 
do  BO,  will  be  the  sanctioning  of  that  for  the 
denial  of  which  our  own  and  other  Protestant 
churches  have  recently  relinquished  large  sums 
from  the  public  treasury. 

Shall  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be  the  only 
church  on  Weet  Point  ?  If  this  building  is 
erected  it  will  be  so.  The  Cadet  chapel  is, 
nominally  at  least,  undenominational.  The 
present  chaplain  being  an  Episcopal  rector,  all 
the  services,  including  the  celebration  of  com¬ 
munion,  are  regulated  according  to  the  usages  of 
that  church.  Until  within  three  years,  the 
cadet  members  of  the  Protestant  churches  were 
permitted  to  attend  their  respective  churches  in 
this  village  at  each  communion  season.  Since 
that  time,  however,  three  years  or  more,  not  a 
single  Presbyterian  cadet,  while  at  the  Point, 
has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  communing  in  the 
way  of  his  own  choice.  The  result  of  being  cut 
off  for  a  term  of  four  years,  from  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  their  own  churches  in  the  case  of 
so  many  young  men  in  the  corps  of  cadets  can 
easily  be  foreseen ;  that  there  will  be  scarcely  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  army  belonging  to 
any  church  except  either  the  Episcopal  or  the 
Roman  Catholic. 

The  latter  church  already  enjoys  a  special 
privilege,  (that  of  having  its  own  special  service 
each  week  for  its  own  cadets),  which  if  based  on 
the  conscience  plea— a  perfectly  justifiable  one  in 
this  country — is  as  much  a  matter  of  right  for 
the  Presbyterian,  Baptist  or  Methodist  cadets, 
but  which  is  practically  denied  them. 

There  is  only  one  West  Point  in  the  country. 


Analogies  of  usage  at  other  military  poets  d^ 
not  hold— for  the  real  subject  at  issue  is  not  one 
concerning  soldiers  but  cadets.  The  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  the  only  institution  at 
ail  similar  to  West  Point,  leaves  its  cadets  free 
to  adhere  to  and  enjoy  the  services  of  the  chur¬ 
ches  of  their  choice.  Is  the  Government  pre¬ 
pared  to  abolish  the  Cadet  chapel  at  West  Point? 
This  would  be  the  only  logical  conclusion  should 
one  church  be  permitted  to  establish  itself  there. 

If  a  larger  soldiers’  chapel  is  needed  for  tho 
accommodation  of  soldiers  of  any  one  faith, 
then  the  Government  ought  to  build  one  large- 
enough. 

The  spring  meetings  of  Presbytery  and  other 
church  convocations,  not  only  in  our  own  State, 
but  throughout  the  Union — for  the  cadets  como 
from  every  State — should  make  such  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  injustice  that  will  be  com¬ 
mitted  if  this  scheme  is  carried  out,  that  the 
new  Secretary  of  War  would  immediately  revoke 
the  permit  which  so  many  thought  had  been, 
months  ago,  denied.  Alexander  R.  Barron. 

Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL  GENERAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A  paragraph  in  the  last  ‘Evangelist  announces 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will 
be  held  in  Brooklyn  in  May.  Perhaps  some  ad¬ 
ditional  items  may  be  of  interest. 

The  territory  of  the  Association  corresponds 
with  *’nod  of  New  York.  It  in¬ 

cludes  ten  district  associations  of  ministers  and 
churches:  Oneida,  Chenango  and^Xd^lB^BfC r 
Black  River  and  St.  Lawrence;  Essex;  W'esterD 
New  York ;  Welsh ;  Suffolk ;  Susquehanna  ;  New 
York  and  Brooklyn ;  Central ;  Hudson  River. 
There  is  also  the  Manhattan  Association,  a 
group  of  Congregational  ministers,  sixty-four  in 
number,  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  largest  of  these  Associations  is' the  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  with  a  membership  of  sixty-onc 
churches  and  seventy-four  ministers.  It  is 
located  in  the  region  between  the  meridian  of 
Seneca  Lake  and  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River. 
Connected  with  the  State  Association  are  288> 
churches  and  331  ministers.  The  church  mem¬ 
bership  is  about  48,000,  that  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  52, 700. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  State  Association  tho 
churches  are  directly  represented,  as  it  used  to 
be  in  the  Presbyterian  Synods  of  the  State 
Each  church  is  invited  to  send  its  pastor  and 
a  lay  delegate.  Some  of  the  delegates  are  ladies. 
There  is  usually  a  large  and  interested  attend¬ 
ance  of  delegates  from  the  Women’s  Boards  of 
Missions,  and  their  sessions  have  a  definito 
place  in  the  Association  program. 

The  stated  meetings  of  the  Associations,  botK 
district  and  State,  are  in  some  respects  quito 
unlike  those  of  Presbytery  and  Synod.  In  the- 
former  there  are  but  few  reports  by  commit¬ 
tees,  either  regular  or  special ;  nothing  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  review  of  Presbyterial  records ;. 
there  are  no  appeals  from  the  action  of  lesser 
ecclesiastical  courts;  no  discussions  as  to  what 
the  Confession  of  Faith  or  Form  of  Government 
authorizes  or  forbids  in  matters  of  doctrine  or 
administration  ;  no  charges  of  heresy  to  prefer 
or  deny;  no  judicial  decisions  to  set  forth  or 
enjoin. 

Instead.of  all  this,  the  program  of  the  State 
Association  at  Canandaigua,  last  year,  (as  an 
instance, )  included,  beside  the  usual  devotional 
services  and  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  one  sermon,  two  essays,  eleven  addresses, 
four  easy,  flexible  business  meetings,  one  after¬ 
noon  given  to  the  Women’s  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ties,  one  afternoon  to  the  denominational  benevo¬ 
lent  organizations,  with  addresses  by  their  sec¬ 
retaries,  and  one  evening  to  the  State  Home- 
Missionary  Society. 

The  entire  program  was  of  much  interest  and 
profit.  The  sermon,  essays  and  addresses  were 
most  of  them  by  “masters  in  Israel,”  of  high 
repute  among  •  je  churches.  I  doubt  not  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be  held 
May  18-20th,  in  the  Tompkins- avenue  Church, 
Rev.  Dr.  Meredith,  pastor,  Brooklyn,  will  be 
equally  interesting  and  profitable  also. 

S.  Mills  Day. 

Honkots,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 


Talks  to  Yocno  Mkn.  By  Charles  H.  Park- 

hurst. 

Talks  to  Young  Women.  By  the  same  author. 

Century  Company.  |1  each. 

The  value  of  these  two  little  volumes  is  in  in¬ 
creased  ratio  to  their  size ;  quantity  and  quality 
have  here  changed  places  and  we  get  the  most  of 
one  with  the  least  of  the  other.  A  really  usable 
book  of  good  advice  through  true  and  grand 
ideals,  separate  from  impracticable  theories  and 
apart  from  near-sighted  views  of  life  is  almost 
as  rare  as  the  philosopher’s  stone  or  the  elixir  of 
life.  What  we  particularly  admire  in  these 
Talks,  quite  aside  from  his  wonderful  style  of 
speech,  is  the  talker’s  freedom  from  mental 
myopia  and  spiritual  squint.  The  special  grace 
of  his  vision  is  penetrating  power,  with  never 
a  trace  of  cynicism  nor  a  touch  of  acridity  in 
his  sharpest  criticism.  Largeness  of  heart  has 
here  no  looseness  of  principle ;  breadth  of  view 
goes  with  carefulness  of  detail ;  all-roundness  is 
not  vacuosity.  This  teacher  is  as  delightful  in 
his  dogmatism  as  many  another  has  been  dog¬ 
matic  in  his  platitudes;  yet  his  positiveness  is 
so  well  backed  that  it  is  impossible  to  question 
its  right  or  impugn  its  propriety.  Then,  too, 
the  sharpest  point  is  tipped  with  tenderness  and 
real  goodwill;  his  lance  head  is  on  fire  with 
love. 

Taken  all  together  these  scintillating  essays 
sweep  the  whole  horizon,  and  they  clarify  the 
air.  They  have  all  the  hearty  manliness  of  Tom 
Hughes,  the  sane  joyousness  of  Timothy  Tit- 
comb,  the  aspiration  of  our  best  poets  from 
Spenser’s  Knight  to  Tennyson’s  Arthur,  the 
solid  substruction  of  sound  philosophers  from 
Epictetus  to  Bacon  and  Mark  Hopkins,  the  raci¬ 
ness  of  John  Todd,  the  spiritual  richness  of 
Frederic  Robertson  and  Phillips  Brooks.  That 
is  because  his  mind  is  keen,  his  heart  a  con¬ 
densing  lens ;  the  garnering  of  the  great  and 
true,  the  giving  forth  of  the  undistorted  image, 
the  undimmed  lustrous  outlines  of  the  simple, 
sole  truth,  is  therefore  natural  and  effectual. 
Soul-brightness  is  requisite  to  real  enlighten¬ 
ment;  the  one  who  has  drunk  in  the  light  till 
he  radiates  illumination  as  a  genuine  star  of 
the  morning.  How  still  it  shines,  how  pure  and 
strong  its  bewitching  radiance. 

The  chapter  “Andromaniacs”  fully  illustrates 
the  stride  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  past  every  bounding 
line  of  convention,  theory  and  dispute  directly 
to  the  heart  and  root  of  the  matter ;  the  Creator 
made  no  mistakes,  nor  did  He  build  on  after¬ 
thought.  When  he  made  a  man  and  a  woman 
He  was  not  experimenting  in  shapes  of  clay ;  He 
was  giving  immortal  form  to  deathless  spirita 
And  just  because  He  did  not  superimpose  Eu¬ 
rope  on  China,  nor  Asia  on  America,  He  did  not 
mix  up  the  hemispheres  of  manhood  so  that  only 
millinery  could  distinguish  them.  Who  but  a 
man-made  woman  could  think  so  meanly  of  her 
Maker  as  to  cumber  her  life  with  masculine  rub¬ 
bish?  Her  superiority  in  spiritual  substance 
makes  her  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  men,  the 
good  angel  of  the  race.  When  she  parte  with  a 
scrap  of  womanliness,  our  angel  has  begun  to 
fall. 

Bound  in  Shallows.  By  Eva  Wilder  Brodhead. 

Harper  and  Brothers.  81.25. 

A  story  of  the  upper  Cumberland  valley,  with 
two  heroines  of  decided  and  a  hero  of  very  ques¬ 
tionable  character.  The  book  is  stronger  in 
scenery  than  in  character  and  touches,  without 
really  answering,  the  question  of  marrying  one’s 
love  to  save  him.  In  fact  this  most  serious 
question,  seen  in  a  duplex  development,  is  what 
raises  this  story  above  the  common  level  of  stock 
tales.  We  have  a  young  man  with  a  past  be¬ 
loved  by  two  women  to  whom  he  becomes  an 
entire  future.  The  rougher  and  really  stronger 
girl  carries  off  the  palm,  sodden  and  smirched 


indeed,  but  with  a  heroic  abandtm  that  makes 
it  look  like  a  flag  of  victory ;  while  the  girl  of 
culture  and  conscience  comes  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  finish,  too  late  to  make  of  herself 
the  sacrifice.  The  close  is  a  dramatic  climax 
and  leaves  the  sense  of  tragedy  and  woe  on  the 
reader.  The  deficiency  in  the  working  out  of 
these  materials  is  a  false  conception  of  the  man. 
The  women  are  natural,  the  object  of  their  idol¬ 
atry  is  a  composite  of  ideal  charms  with  impos¬ 
sible  wickedness.  The  lesson  is  lost  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  reason  why  the  man  might  not 
have  been  saved  by  a  mighty  love.  Drunken¬ 
ness  is  a  disease  and  no  woman’s  love  can  cure 
that.  Bui  Dillon  was  not  a  drunkard  and  a 
moral  weakness  over  which  he  sincerely  mourned, 
is  not  and  should  not  be  made  incorrigible. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

His  Brother's  Keeper,  is  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church  of  Topeka,  the 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  who  has  already  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  plain  people,  Sunday  scholars  and 
others  more  than  one  strong  book  dealing  with 
questions  of  this  character.  This  story  deals 
with  Christian  stewardship  in  such  a  way  as  to 
do  for  the  members  not  only  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  of  the  author’s  church,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  but  for  all  Christian  En- 
deavorers  and  young  people  generally,  a  service 
which  is  very  greatly  needed  in  these  perplexing 
days.  That  is,  it  puts  clearly  and  cogently  the 
subject  of  the  duty  of  those  who  have  means  to 
those  who  have  not,  of  employers  and  benefac¬ 
tors  to  employes  and  beneficiaries,  and  again  of 
the  latter  to  the  former,  in  the  light  which 
shines  from  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  story  is 
full  of  interest  from  cover  to  cover ;  in  literary 
quality  it  is  far  above  the  average  Sunday- 
school  book ;  and  while  not  on  the  whole  so 
powefrul  a  work  as  the  author’s  The  Crucifixion 
of  Philip  Strong,  there  are  some  very  powerful 
passages,  notably  the  description  of  the  strike. 
(Boston,  Congregational  Publishing  Society. 
11.25.) 

In  The  Quiet  King,  a  Story  of  Christ,  Mrs. 
Caroline  Atwater  Mason  has  particularly  cared 
to  give  the  historical  and  social  setting  of  our 
Lord’s  life.  This  is  a  valuable  service  to  ren¬ 
der,  and  in  general  it  has  been  well  done  here, 
though  the  author  has  once  or  twice  lapsed  from 
strictest  accuracy,  as  when  having  recorded 
Herod’s  ghastly  plan  to  secure  that  tears 
should  be  shed  after  his  death,  she  omits  to 
mention  that  it  proved  abortive,  his  bloodthirsty 
commands  having  been  disobeyed.  The  fancy 
picture  of  the  fake  Messiah  is  designed  to 
show  what  were  the  hopes  of  the  nation  at  that 
time  and  to  throw  up  in  high  relief  the  Messi¬ 
anic  ideal  of  our  Lord ;  the  last  it  certainly  does, 
but  Adriel’s  character,  fiippant  and  unreligious, 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  Jewish  ideal,  mis¬ 
taken  though  it  was.  The  picture  of  Jesus  is 
very  reverently  drawn  and  the  author  has  kept 
herself  from  the  real  danger  of  the  melodramatic 
in  the  account  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  by  adopting  the  excellent  literary  device 
of  permitting  various  characters  to  speak  in 
their  own  persons,  giving  their  account  not  so 
much  of  the  events  themselves  as  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  themselves  by  what  they  saw  and 
heard.  (Philadelphia,  American  Baptist  Publi¬ 
cation  Society.  81.50.) 

The  Fern  Collectors  Handbook  and  Her¬ 
barium,  by  Sadie  P.  Price,  is  “an  aid  in  the 
study  and  preservation  of  the  ferns  of  the  North¬ 
ern  United  States,  including  the  district  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  north  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.’’  It  is  of  scrap  book  size  and 
method,  with  no  text  save  the  necessary  indices 
and  a  useful  guide  to  the  determination  of 
species.  Each  of  the  seventy-two  species  and 
varieties  mentioned  is  figured  in  full  size  on 
one  of  the  right  hand  pages,  while  the  left  hand 
page  is  blank  for  the  aflSxing  of  the  pressed 


specimen.  The  outlines  of  the  species  are  very 
well  done,  and  constitute  a  guide  in  themselves. 
The  book  will  find  a  wide  use  among  amateur 
collectors,  and  for  the  preservation  of  souvenirs. 
It  is  a  happy  thought  (Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  82.25. ) 

How  to  Equip  and  Maintain  a  Self-sustaining^ 
Aquarium  is  well  worth  knowing,  and  Mr.  Mark 
Samuel,  aquarist  to  Columbia  College  has  mad» 
a  valuable  and  strikingly  interesting  little  book 
for  The  Amateur  Aquarist.  The  little  volumo 
is  fully  illustrated,  very  practical  and  rich  in 
devices  for  doing  the  next  beet  thing  when  the 
beet  is  not  possible.  (The  Baker  and  Taylor 
Company.  75  cents. ) 

The  secondary  title  of  Object  Lessons  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tyndall,  Ph.D.,  shows 
the  category  in  which  the  work  stands,  but 
hardly  does  it  justice.  “Hooks  and  Eyes,  Truth 
Linked  to  Light,’’  is  not  a  title  that  gives 
much  hope  of  sobriety  or  good  taste  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  treatment  of  his  subjects,  while  yet  giving 
evidence  that  the  line  in  which  he  proposes  to 
work  is  the  right  one.  Illustration  is  light,  and 
even  when  all  the  illustrations  are  not  in  tho 
beet  taste,  they  are  doubtless  adapted  to  somo 
sorts  of  eyes.  These  papers  have  most  of  them 
been  published  in  somewhat  different  form  in  a 
Sunday-school  periodical,  as  illustrations  of 
Sunday-school  lessons.  (Revell  and  Company. 
81.25. ) 

There  is  deep  feeling  and  a  true  love  for  nature 
in  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Copeland’s  Poems,  Pas¬ 
toral  and  Psalm,  Not  of  high  literary  value, 
they  will  appeal  to  a  large  class  of  readers  who- 
love  to  have  their  own  feelings  expressed  in 
more  elevated  language  than  is  possible  to  them¬ 
selves.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  50  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Art  Edueation,  the  True  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion,  by  William  T.  Harris.  In  this  short  essay^ 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  presents  a  strong 
case  for  the  combination  of  Art  with  Industries, 
citing  examples  of  the  popular  desire  for  artistic- 
excellence  in  tools  and  fabrics,  such  as  are  made 
in  France,  and  the  small  demand  for  the  practi¬ 
cal  inventions  of  Sweden,  where  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation  is  taught  with  the  exclusion  of  Art,  re¬ 
sulting  in  implements  of  clumsy  form.  A  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Art  in  different  countries  fol¬ 
lows,  and  it  is  shown  that  true  artistic  concep¬ 
tion  and  beauty  of  form  is  found  only  in  Greek 
Art,  to  which  most  thorough  attention  should 
be  given  in  our  Industrial  Schools.  (C.  W- 
Bardeen.  50  cents,  i 

The  latest  of  the  charming  Little  Journeys  to- 
the  Homes  of  Famous  Women,  1^  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard,  published  monthly  by  the  ^tnams,  is  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  home  of  Charlotte- 
Bront#,  in  which  the  author  brings  vividly  be¬ 
fore  the  reader  that  dreary  country  from  the- 
moment  he  leaves  the  train  at  Keighley  and  sees- 
the  old  mansions  turned  into  factories  and  the 
streets  filled  with  the  rude,  unkempt  bands  from 
the  mills,  all  along  the  way  across  the  moor» 
“rough  as  the  Pilgrim’s  Pre^^ress  road  to  Para¬ 
dise, ’’  until  he  reaches  the  door  of  the  plain  lit¬ 
tle  parsonage  at  Haworth,  and  is  receiv^  by  the- 
rector’s  wife,  “a  pleasant,  matronly  woman  of 
near  sixty,  with  smooth  white  hair,’’  who  shows- 
him  about  the  house  and  garden,  knitting  furi- 
onsly  all  the  time  and  repeating  the  traditions 
of  the  gifted  but  strange  family  who  had  made 
the  little  house  famous.  But  Mr.  Hubbard  does 
not  wish  to  leave  a  dreary  impression  and  re¬ 
minds  his  readers  that  “Charlotte  loved  the 
great  stretch  of  purple  moors,  hill  on  hill  fading 
away  into  purple  mist,’’  she  loved  the  wild 
winds  and  “thought  of  them  as  visiting  spirits.  ’* 
“No  writer  who  ever  lived  has  made  such  splen¬ 
did  use  of  winds  and  storm  clouds  and  driving 
rain.’’  He  also  insists  that  “no  person  utterly- 
miserable  ever  did  a  great  work,’’  and  that 
those  who  dwell  on  the  sadness  and  tragedy  of 
the  life  of  the  BrontS  family,  “know  not  of  the 
wild,  splendid,  intoxicating  joy  that  follows  a 
performance  well  done,’’  that  “Charlotte Brontd 
wrote  three  great  books,  and  lived  to  know  of 
their  success,  to  win  through  them  money^ 
honor,  friends  and  lavish  praise.’’  “So  why 
prate  of  her  sorrows  I  Did  she  not  work  them  up 
into  art?  Why  weep  over  her  troubles  wheni 
these  were  the  weapons  with  which  she  won?’’ 
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Id  the  Homiliea  of  Science,  “The  Religion  of 
Science  Library,”  Dr.  Paul  Carua  begins  with 
the  question,  “Is  Religion  Dead?”  and  treats  of 
the  changes  and  mraifications  of  Religious 
Thought  brought  about  by  the  great  scientific 
discoveries  of  the  past  fifty  years.  The  book 
consists  of  a  number  of  short  essays  or  papers 
arranged  under  eight  different  heads,  treating  of 
everything  having  to  do  with  belief  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  ethics  and  society.  Dr.  Carus  is  of  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  family,  and  familiar  with  the 
Bible,  which  he  frequently  quotes  in  these  i^es. 
He  say^  though,  as  is  well  known,  his  inter¬ 
est  in  it  is  purely  literary  and  ethical,  his  re¬ 
ligious  views  being  in  some  degree  those  of 
Gieorge  Eliot,  combined  witli  those  of  Felix 
Adler,  “Considering  the  Bible  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  severest  and  most  radical  criti¬ 
cism,  one  will  prize  it  the  more  on  account 
of  the  poetical  treasures  and  of  the  valua¬ 
ble  evidence  it  affords  of  the  growth  of  re¬ 
ligious,  ethical  and  philosophical  ideas.  In 
tlw  books  of  the  Bible  will  be  found  a  basis  of 
rules  and  principles,  if  searched  in  the  right 
spirit,  prejudiced  neither  by  credulous  accept¬ 
ance  nor  fiippant  rejection  of  all  their  contents.  ’  ’ 
He  classes  the  myths  of  Buddha  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Chrirt  together.  Some  of  these 
papers  remind  one  of  passages  from  Tolstoi’s 
“My  Religion.”  (Open  Court,  paper,  35  cents. 
Second  edition. ) 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  RepoH  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  New 
York,  brings,  as  always,  an  account  of  much 
good  work  accomplished.  There  is  no  better  or¬ 
ganized  work  in  the  city,  and  figures  give  little 
idea  of  the  amount  of  good  done  to  the  young 
women  who  come  here  in  search  of  employment 
and  would  be  homeless  and  unprotected  but  for 
the  friendly  care  and  guidance  they  find  in  this 
Association.  During  the  past  year,  6,057  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home, 
and  in  the  West  Side  Settlement,  established 
two  years  ago,  sixty  have  found  a  permanent 
home  under  the  protection  and  tender  care  of 
Mrs.  Mears,  the  House  Mother.  The  various 
classes  have  gone  on  increasing  in  number  and 
efficiency,  the  library  has  steadily  grown,  and 
the  Employment  and  Needlework  Committees 
have  had  a  busy  year.  The  Finance  Committee 
have  felt  the  stress  of  the  hard  times  and  been 
obliged  to  draw  16,000  from  their  principal  to 
meet  the  general  expenses  and  great  effort  must 
be  made  this  coming  year  to  raise  an  additional 
85,000  or  86,000,  or  else  there  must  be  a  sad  cur¬ 
tailment  of  this  beautiful  and  much  needed 
work. 

Professor  C.  H.  Thurber  cf  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  been  making  a  study  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Chicago  in  ue  interests  of  educa¬ 
tors  to  try  and  learn  what  are  the  books  most 
read  by  the  children.  He  prepared  a  series  of 
questions  of  which  the  first  two  were:  “What 
books  have  you  read  since  school  began  last  Sep¬ 
tember?”  “Which  one  of  these  did  you  like 
best?”  He  obtained  3,000  answers  from  chil¬ 
dren,  ranging  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
From  a  list  of  the  hundred  books  obtaining  uie 
greatest  number  of  votes,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  stands  second, 
while  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline”  is  No.  13, 
and  John  Fiske’s  “History  of  the  United 
States,”  is  No.  15,  this  last  book  being  among 
the  first  ten  voted  for  by  boys  of  thirtMn  and 
fourteen,  while  many  bmks  specially  prepared 
for  children  come  in  towards  the  end  of  the  list. 
Those  interested  in  the  free  libraries  connected 
witii  the  various  settlements  down  on  the 
crowded  East  Side  of  our  city  can  testify  to  the 
same  demand  for  histories  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  always  called  for  more  often  than  any 
other  books. 

The  Methodist  Review  for  March-April,  1897, 
has  for  leading  article  the  late  Dr.  Crookes’  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  in  its  Rela¬ 
tione  to  Theology,  a  clear  and  sympathetic  view 
of  Evangelicalism,  with  a  judicial  fairness 
toward  its  opposers  and  traducers.  We  read  it, 
now  that  he  ^s  left  us,  with  a  singular  sense  of 
his  personality  and  lovablenese,  making  it,  for 
us,  the  one  gem  of  this  fine  number.  Two  other 
articles  are  specially  good,  the  Ante  Agamem- 
nona,  by  Professor  Hyde  of  Denver,  and  the 
Recovered  Apology  of  Aristides,  by  Dr.  Har¬ 
man  of  Baltimore. 

The  best  thing  in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  for 
April,  is  the  first  article,  selections  from  an 
historical  discourse  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  on  the  EarW 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Georgia.  It 
is  a  distinct  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  in  this  country  and  really  of  more  value 
than  the  rather  pedantic  articles  on  some  other 
matters.  There  are  two  by  men,  presumably 
young,  without  the  honorary  fardels  to  their 
names  which  will  repay  reading.  Scriptural 
Evolution,  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Deitz,  and  a  touch  of 


warring  on  the  Christian  Endeavor,  by  Rev. 
Edwin  Heyl  Delk. 

The  many  lovers  of  Nature  who  have  delighted 
in  the  work  of  that  charming  artist-naturalist, 
the  late  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  and  mourned 
bis  loss  as  that  of  a  friend  and  inspiring  com¬ 
panion,  will  rejoice  to  find  a  paper  by  him  in 
the  May  Harper’s,  A  Few  Native  Orchids  and 
Their  Insect  Sponsors,  which  will  describe  and 
illustrate  many  familiar  fiowers  of  our  woods  and 
fields,  and  explain  their  various  devices  for 
cross-fertilization  by  means  of  insect  sponsors. 

The  story  of  H.  Rider  Haggard  in  Harper’s 
Round  Table,  Transvael  in  1877,  gives  a  thrill¬ 
ing  account  of  the  dangers  of  those  times  in 
the  country  which  is  the  centre  of  so  much  in¬ 
terest  now.  He  describes  the  confiicts  between 
the  white  man  and  the  savage  and  the  early 
efforts  that  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  races  and  the  establishment  of  civilization. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ellis  Stevens’s  book,  “Sources 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ”  is 
being  translated  into  the  French  langu^e  by  a 
member  of  the  French  diplomatic  service,  and 
is  about  to  be  published  in  Paris  by  Messrs. 
Guillemin  and  Company,  in  their  well  known 
series  of  notable  foreign  works. 

The  Personal  Life  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Mias 
Tooley,  is  soon  to  appear  from  the  press  of  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Comrany ;  also  The  Oreen  Ouess  Book, 
a  new  book  of  charades,  and  The  Treasure  of 
the  Humble,  by  M.  Maesterlinck,  the  well 
known  dramatist  who  will  appear  in  this  volume 
as  a  philosopher  and  an  aesthete. 

The  new  Student’s  Edition  of  Bryant’s  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  which  Houghton,  Miffln 
and  Company  are  soon  to  publish  for  the  low 
price  of  81  will  make  it  possible  for  many  to 
own  and  study  this  great  poem,  even  though 
they  be  not  inclined  to  follow  Mr.  Hamilton 
Mabie’s  advice  of  reading  “the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  once  a  year,  as  an  excellent  tonic.” 

The  daily  press  have  given  so  many  interesting 
quotations  from  Miss  Kingsley’s  Travels  in 
West  Africa,  Congo,  Francois,  Corisco  and 
Cameroons,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Macmillan  Company  are  preparing  a  cheaper 
edition  of  the  work,  which  at  its  present  price  of 
86.50  has  been  beyond  the  reach  of  many. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  publish  a  new  and 
important  book  on  Social  Science,  by  Professor 
H.  S.  Nash,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  entitled.  Genesis  of  the 
Social  Conscience:  The  Relation  Between  the 
Establishment  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and 
the  Social  Question. 


NEW  P1JBI.ICATION8. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  The  Place  of  Death  in 
Elvolution;  Newman  Smyth.  81.25. - An  Inherit¬ 

ance;  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  75  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Domestic 
Service;  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon.  82.00. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York:  The 
Fern  Collector.  Hand  Book  and  Herbarium.  82.25. 

HODOHTO^  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York:  The  Open  Mystery.  A  Beading  of  the 
Mosaic  Story;  A.  D.  T.  whltney.  81.25. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pdbucation,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  The  Story  of  a  Jewish  Maiden ;  Annie 

E.  Wilson.  85  cents. - The  Will  of  God  to  Man 

and  Man’s  Duty  to  God.  5  cents. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  Pioneers 
of  Evolution  from  Thales  to  Huxley,  with  an  Inter 
mediate  Chapter  on  the  Causes  of  Arrest  of  the 
Movement;  Edward  Clodd.  81.50. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia:  Doctor 
Luttrell’s  First  Patient;  Rosa  Noncnette  Carey. 
81.25. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York:  The 
House  of  Dreams  81.25. 

G-  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  Lawns  and 
Gardens.  How  to  Plant  and  Beautify  the  Home, 
the  Pleasure  Ground  and  Garden;  N  J5nsson  Rose. 

83.50. - Sketches  Awheel  in  Modem  Iberia;  Fanny 

Bollock  Workman  and  William  Hunter  Workman. 
82.00. 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston,  London, 
New  York:  The  Merry  Maid  of  Arcady,  His  Lord- 
sbip,and  Other  Stories;  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  81-50. 

The  Cassell  Publishing  Company:  Ruth  Far¬ 
mer;  Agnes  Marcbbank.  50  cents. - Phyllis  of 

Pbilistia;  Frank  E'rankfort  Moore.  50  cents. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse:  Topics  and  Referen¬ 
ces  in  American  History,  with  Numerous  Search 
Questions;  George  A.  Williams,  Ph.D. 

Fleming  H,  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Toronto:  Letters  from  the  Scenes  of  the  Re¬ 
cent  Massacres  in  Armenia:  J.  Rendel  Harris  and 
Helen  B.  Harris.  81. 25. Foretokens  of  Immor¬ 
tality.  Studies  “for  the  Hour  when  the  Immortal 
Hope  Burns  Low  in  the  Heart’';  Newell  Dwight 
HiUis.  75  cents. 

National  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia: 
Sunday  School  Teacher’s  Combination  Self-pro¬ 
nouncing  Bible. 

The  j.  H.  Dewey  Publishing  Company,  New 


York:  Regeneration  the  Gateway  to  Immediate 
Spiritual  Ehnancipation  and  Illumination;  John 
Hamlin  Dewey,  M.D.  15  cents. 


PEBIODICAXS. 

For  March:  Chinese  Recorder. 

For.^ril:  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re¬ 
view;  Presbyterian  Quarterly;  Northwest  Maga¬ 
zine;  School  Review;  The  Musician;  The  Open 
Church;  Nineteenth  Century;  The  Fortnightly; 
Good  Housekeeping;  The  Christian  City;  Pacific 
Christian  Endeavor;  The  Land  of  Sunshine;  South¬ 
ern  Cross;  Spirit  of  Missions;  Llttell;  Critic;  Archi¬ 
tecture;  Litmrary  Digest. 

For  May:  The  Quiver;  Magazine  of  Art;  Frank 
Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  What  To  Eat. 


PAMPHUSTS. 

Anti-Infidel  Libra^:  The  Book  of  Daniel  in  the 
Luht  of  the  Higher  Criticism;  I.  D.  Steele.  10  cents. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society:  The  Annual 
Report  for  1806  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Report  of  the  President  of  Yale  University  for  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1896. 

Introduction  to  Barrows’  Lectures,1896-’97.  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  World  Religion.  Lectures  Delivered  in 
India  by  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.;  Robert  A. 
Hume,  D.D. 


STMODICAX  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Synod  of 
New  York  to  formulate  a  plan  for  Synodical 
Home  Missions  sent  out  several  weeks  ago  a 
tentative  plan  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Presbyteries  asking  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  These  have  been  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  and  the  result  has  been  many  changes,  all 
good ;  and  a  revised  plan  has  been  sent  out  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Presbyteries.  This  is 
very  like  that  presented  by  The  Evangelist  just 
before  the  meeting  of  Synod.  We  see  nothing 
in  it  to  criticize  or  change,  and  believe  it  will 
have  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  Presbyteries. 
It  is  simple  and  workable  and  “conserves  and 
promotes  the  autonomy  of  both  the  Presbytery 
and  the  Synod.”  It  has  more  flexibility  than 
the  present  system;  and  throws  responsibility 
on  the  Presbytery.  As  Horace  Greeley  said 
about  resuming  specie  payments,  “The  way  to 
resume  is  to  resume,  ’  ’  so  the  only  way  to  prove 
this  system  is  to  try  it. 

What  its  effect  may  be  on  the  Home  Board  can 
be  known  only  by  a  sufficient  trial ;  and  if  the 
churches  of  the  Synod  are  made  dependent  on 
the  Synod,  they  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Synod. 

The  amount  needed  to  be  raised  is  twenty-five 
cents  per  member,  and  it  is  proposed  to  begin  the 
system  the  first  of  next  January,  and  that  the 
offering  be  completed  before  that  date. 


BIDDI.E  UNITEB8ITY. 

This  institution  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has 
done  in  years  past,  and  continues  to  do,  a  grand 
work  of  Christian  education  for  the  colored 
people  of  the  South.  It  has  thirteen  buildings 
with  the  same  number  of  professors,  all  persons 
of  color,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Sanders,  D.D.,  being 
at  their  head  as  President.  Its  students  are 
of  both  sexes  and  number  about  260.  The 
entire  plant  repiesents  a  money  value  of  8120,- 
(XX).  The  University  has  an  industrial  depart¬ 
ment  which  is  of  much  practical  value.  We 
note,  for  instance,  that  T.  H.  Davis,  one  of  its 
self-supporting  students,  is  just  now  absent 
from  his  class,  building  a  small  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  one  of  our  congregations,  the  male  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  being  his  helpers.  Davis 
learned  hie  trade  in  the  carpentry  shop  of  the 
Industrial  Department,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Junior  College  class.  Thus  it  is  that 
Biddle  combines  industrial  instruction  and 
practice  and  higher  education. 

It  is  doubted  if  the  church  at  large  appreciates 
what  is  being  done  by  our  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen,  and  in  this  view,  it  will  be  heard  with 
interest  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  B.  Breed,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  consented  to  make  a  three  weeks’  trip 
through  the  South,  starting  April  26th,  his  prin¬ 
cipal  errand  being  to  secure  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  from  which  he  will  have  made  a  large 
number  of  lantern  slides,  setting  forth  the  vari¬ 
ous  features  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  among  the  Negroes  of 
the  South. 
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“ALL  THINGS  ABE  LAWFUL.  BUT!” 

A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Madison  Square  Church. 

New  ¥ork,  April  4,  1897.  by  the  Pastor,  Charles 

H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. 

‘  "All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  hut  I  will  not 
be  brought  under  the  power  of  any.  ’  ’  First  Cor¬ 
inthians,  6 : 12. 

One  of  the  commanding  features  of  St.  Paul’s 
entire  doctrine  was  the  breadth  of  its  bottom 
principles.  He  always  commenced  large.  It  is 
in  doctrine  as  it  is  in  architecture,  you  are  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  first  stone.  There  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  initial.  A  small  beginniner  means 
a  small  ending.  If  a  tree  starts  as  a  scrub-oak 
it  will  always  be  a  scrub-oak.  St.  Paul’s  the¬ 
ology,  St.  Paul’s  ethics,  began  wide.  He  built 
toward  an  apex,  instead  of  from  an  apex.  That  is 
to  say,  his  thought  was  pyramidal ;  he  crowded 
no  end  of  area  into  his  ground-lines.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  the  center  of  gravity  always 
lay  easily  inside  the  base.  A  pyramid  was  never 
known  to  tumble  over. 

“All  things  are  lawful  for  me.’’  The  real  in¬ 
tent  of  this,  though,  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
context,  and  by  the  tone  of  his  ethical  teaching 
in  general.  He  was  no  Antinomian.  He  never 
went  so  daft  spiritually  as  to  imagine  that  he 
was  under  no  obligations  morally.  He  never 
fancied  himself  to  be  so  high  in  the  air  as  to 
be  where  there  was  no  dust  blowing,  or  that  he 
was  so  etherially  white  that  smut  would  not 
crock  him.  His  thought  in  this  chapter,  if  you 
will  but  recall  it,  is  that  there  are  some  things 
that  are  always  wrong — just  as  wrong  for  an 
angel  as  they  would  be  for  an  imp— things  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which  you  can  only  say  that  they  are 
wrong  because  they  are  wrong,  just  as  you  have 
to  say  that  two  and  two  are  four  because  they 
are  four;  axiomatically  wrong;  no  question  to 
be  raised ;  clearest  when  least  discussed ;  like 
pools  that  are  always  obfuscated  by  stirring.  So 
that  this  preliminary  generality  just  quoted  from 
the  Apostle  (All  things  are  lawful  for  me),  was 
held  by  him  as  true  within  limits.  That  shows 
us,  let  me  say  in  passing,  another  feature  of  the 
grand,  solid  breadth  of  St.  Paul ;  no  matter  how 
wide  his  fundamental  principles  were,  there  was 
a  keen  edge  to  them  where  they  distinctly  left 
off.  The  channel  of  hie  thought  was  so  ample 
that  it  was  a  great  way  across  from  one  bank  to 
the  other,  but  it  had  banks,  and  the  current 
kept  well  within  them,  not  spilled  over  into  an 
unctious  margin  of  slush  and  swamp  land.  Hie 
views  were  like  the  Atlantic  in  the  width  of 
their  sweep,  but  like  the  sharpness  of  the  New 
England  coast  in  the  way  in  which  they  were 
frontiered  and  rimmed.  And  those  two  features 
of  breadth  and  definiteness  must  always  be  com¬ 
bined  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  conviction 
that  is  both  big  enough  to  command  and  intense 
enough  to  do  work. 

“All  things  are  lawful  for  me.  ’’  It  is  then  only 
of  such  things  as  are  not  axiomatically  wrong, 
wrong  in  and  of  themselves,  that  he  is  thinking 
here.  Some  things  are  always  wrong;  others 
have  no  character  of  their  own  apart  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  And  these  latter 
now,  just  as  at  the  time  when  this  Corinthian 
letter  was  written,  make  out  very  much  of  the 
material  of  conduct.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
what  we  do  every  day  is  neither  right  in  itself 
nor  wrong  in  itself ;  and  the  first  clause  of  our 
text  states  that  whatever  is  not  inherently  wrong 
St.  Paul  proposes  to  consider  as  right.  No  man 
was  ever  more  careful  than  he  to  avoid  bringing 
the  liberty  in  which  he  stood  into  confiict  with 
the  slavery  out  of  which  some  others  had  not  yet 
graduated,  and,  as  he  called  it,  “wounding  the 
conscience  of  the  weaker  brethren ;’  ’  but  it  was  a 
part  of  the  genius  and  training  of  his  mind  that 
he  held  each  question  rigidly  by  itself  on  its  own 
proper  grounds,  and  never  complicated  the  solu¬ 
tion  by  mixing  the  problem  with  impertinent  in¬ 
gredients.  Clean  l(^ic  insists  on  recognizing 
every  factor  that  does  belong  to  a  question,  and 


just  as  much  on  excluding  every  factor  that  has 
no  business  there.  Failure  to  imitate  him  is 
doubtless  one  reason  why  we  make  so  tardy 
progress  in  settling  questions  of  casuistry. 
It  is  like  putting  up  a  building,  and  after  you 
have  reached  the  second  or  third  story  having  to 
go  back  and  do  some  chinking  and  levelling  in 
the  underpinning,  oscillating  between  the  roof 
and  the  cellar,  building  at  it  all  over  at  once, 
instead  of  finishing  the  bottom,  and  when  that 
is  done,  putting  the  balance  of  the  house  on  the 
top  of  it.  When  Paul  lived  their  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  it  was  right  for  a  Christian  to  eat  meat 
that  had  been  offered  to  idols.  Paul  said,  “Yes, 
an  idol  isn’t  anything.’’  To  a  man  able,  as  he 
was,  to  survey  the  matter  with  an  eye  that 
looked  straight  on  and  that  had  in  it 
no  confusion,  this  eating  of  meat  that  had 
been  so  offered  was  not  an  ethical  question. 
There  was  no  ingredient  of  right  or  wrong  in¬ 
hering  in  it.  At  the  same  time  if  his  eating 
such  meat  were  going  to  bruise  any  one’s  con¬ 
science,  he  would  abstain  from  it  as  long  as  the 
world  stood,  but  he  wasn’t  going  to  give  up  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  right  to  eat  it. 

“All  things  are  lawful  for  me. ’’  As  though 
he  had  said,  “All  these  matters,  which  are 
neither  right  nor  wrong  intrinsically,  but  which 
A,  B  and  C  worry  over  in  ways  that  are  so  petty 
and  scrupulous,  all  these  things  are  right,  and 
squarely  in  the  face  of  all  this  slavish,  quiddling 
scrupulosity  I  am  going  to  stand  up  and  frankly 
confess  that  they  are  right!’’  “But.’’  Now 
we  are  ready  to  move  on  and  interrogate  the 
clause  that  these  initial  words  open  into.  His 
bottom  masonry  is  all  in.  The  broad  prelimi¬ 
nary  question  is  settled,  and  is  not  going  to  be 
reopened.  A  given  act  may  be  right,  and  yet  be 
inexpedient;  but  the  inexpediency  of  it  is  not 
going  to  turn  around  and  make  the  act  itself 
wrong.  For  instance,  witnessing  the  spectacular 
may  not  be  inherently  wrong,  but  attendance 
upon  spectacular  exhibitions  may  be  inexpedient ; 
but,  if  they  were  not  wrong  before  they  were  in¬ 
expedient  the  inexpediency  is  not  going  to  make 
them  wrong,  however  wrong  it  may  make  me  if 
I  act  regardless  of  the  inexpediency.  The  act  of 
eating  meat  offered  to  idols,  Paul  says,  is  blame¬ 
less,  but  he  would  not  have  been  blameless  if  by 
so  eating  he  had  knowingly  bruised  another 
man’s  conscience.  The  sin  though  would  have 
been  in  the  fact  of  bruising  the  man’s  conscience, 
not  in  the  fact  of  eating  the  meat,  for  that  he 
declares  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  right. 
If  any  one  of  you  retorts  that  that  distinction  is 
so  fine  that  you  can’t  see  it,  all  I  can  reply  is, 
that  Paul  could,  and  there  is  where  he  had  the 
advantage,  and  an  advantage  that  to  his  mind 
was  so  great  and  evident  that  he  took  a  good 
deal  of  care  here  and  elsewhere  to  expound  and 
illustrate  the  matter. 

But  even  granting  that  a  thing  is  right,  and 
that  the  doing  of  it  is  not  liable  to  work  harm 
to  the  consciences  of  others,  there  is  still  an  ad¬ 
ditional  inquiry  to  be  made  before  one’s  course 
of  conduct  can  be  settled  upon  quite  safely  and 
confidently,  and  that  inquiry  reaches  us  in  the 
second  clause  of  our  text,  and  is  introduced  by  the 
word  “But.’’  “All  things  are  lawful  forme 
but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of 
any.’’  A  deed,  a  practice  might  be  entirely 
harmless,  but  for  all  that  he  did  not  propose 
that  it  should  run  away  with  him.  He  calcula¬ 
ted  to  manage  the  practice  instead  of  letting  the 
practice  manage  him.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
surrender  his  autonomy.  He  had  no  idols  and 
God  was  the  only  being  he  ever  kneeled  to.  He 
was  a  man  and  had  natural  impulses,  proper 
enough  in  their  own  way,  but  if  those  impulses 
worked  out  into  overt  act,  it  was  because  he  al¬ 
lowed  them  to.  If  you  have  ever  watched  a  run¬ 
away,  you  have  observed  that,  while  the  man  on 
the  box  was  perhaps  holding  the  lines,  the  horse 
was  doing  the  driving  I  Paul  held  the  lines  and 
Paul  drove  too.  His  carnal  nature  never  ran  away 


with  him.  An  impulse  might  in  itself  be  well 
enough  (and  that  is  the  only  kind  of  impulse 
that  comes  under  review  just  now),  but  it  was 
kept  tethered,  and  never  any  “slack’’  allowed  in 
the  tether,  no  margin  left,  within  which  it  could 
do  just  a  little  as  it  wanted  to.  He  lived  too  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  usages,  customs  and 
opinions.  He  was  of  too  generous  a  nature  to 
take  pleasure  in  differing  from  others  and  in 
running  against  them ;  but  you  have  only  to  read 
hie  history  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
the  Acts,  and  to  detect  his  quality  as  it  betrays 
itself  in  his  Letters,  to  know  that  whatever  po¬ 
sition  he  took  in  regard  to  any  matter  of  custom 
or  opinion,  he  took  it,  rot  somebody  assigned  it 
to  him.  On  that  account  he  did  not  train  read¬ 
ily  with  other  people.  He  had  no  talent  for  suc¬ 
cumbing.  He  was  not  a  man  that  leaders  could 
do  much  with.  He  states  it  all  here  when  he 
says  he  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of 
any.  He  will  do  as  others  would  like  to  have 
him  do  only  up  to  the  point  where  there  will  be 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  surrender  of  self¬ 
sovereignty.  Party  “whips’’  would  no  more 
have  affected  him  than  the  scourging  he  got  at 
Philippi.  He  never  would  have  been  a  Republi¬ 
can  partisan,  nor  a  Democratic  partisan,  for  that 
moans  mortgaging  one’s  intelligence  and  one’s 
integrity,  and  he  permitted  no  liens  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  estate.  Where  he  was  right  and  knew  he 
was  right  he  would  yield  nothing  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  His  opinions  were  such  an  integral 
part  of  himself  that  to  submit  his  conviction 
was  to  give  himself  into  captivity. 

A  still  more  moving  and  tender  example  of 
the  same  is  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  spirit¬ 
ual  and  the  personal  in  Jesus  never  resigned  its 
kingliness.  He  lived  among  things  and  in  the 
intimacies  of  things  as  certainly  as  you  and  I 
do :  he  was  thronged  by  the  multitudes ;  he  was 
pushed  upon  by  the  interests  and  affairs  of  the 
times;  he  was  crowded  by  the  demands  of  his 
own  material  nature ;  and  was  furthermore  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  assaults  levelled  at  him  from  out  a 
world  of  sin  and  temptation.  He  was  wound 
round  and  round  with  bad  limitations,  that  tried 
and  strained  and  fretted  him,  and  that  were 
continually  on  the  watch  to  divide  with  him  his 
own  proper  sovereignty  over  himself.  He  was 
delivered  over  to  the  enmity  of  appetite  and 
ambition.  He  was  loaded  with  a  carnal  nature. 
He  was  made  the  prey  of  the  rabble  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  implements  of  torture.  The  devil 
was  permitted  to  have  his  own  way  with  him 
and  to  discharge  upon  him  any  piece  that  his 
fertile  battery  of  evil  solicitation  might  com¬ 
prise.  But  no  strain  that  anywhere  came  upon 
him  bent  him.  Whatever  he  went  into,  when  he 
came  out  he  was  himself  still,  purely  and  en¬ 
tirely  ;  no  edge  broken,  no  border  frayed.  How¬ 
ever  closely  contingent  influences  pressed  upon 
him,  there  was  still  left  between  them  and  him 
a  broad  margin,  that  showed  him  in  his  sep-' 
arateness  from  them  and  in  his  ascendency  over 
them.  He  made  no  bargains  with  anything  or 
with  anybody;  entered  into  no  compacts; 
mortgaged  no  jewel  in  his  crown.  There  was  no 
division  of  authority,  no  sublease  of  autonomy. 
He  was  nobody’s  but  his  own  ;  not  as  against 
his  heavenly  Father,  I  do  not  mean,  but  as 
against  contemporary  influences  that  tried  to 
compete  with  him;  as  against  tendencies  that 
attempted  to  draw  him  in  their  tide;  as  against 
energies  that  sought  to  trespass  upon  his  per¬ 
sonal  domain ;  to  ravage  the  territory  of  his  own 
free  spirit,  and  to  humble  it  to  provincial  de¬ 
pendence  upon  a  foreign  power.  All  of  this 
testifies  to  the  unabridged  self-sovereignty  that 
inhered  in  hie  spirit,  and  gives  to  us  glowing 
opportunity  to  see  what  the  true  scope  and 
proper  prerc^atives  of  spirit,  when  at  its  beet, 
really  are.  We  can  understand  all  of  this  well 
enough  without  making  any  nice  technical  study 
of  our  mixed  and  complex  nature,  and  under¬ 
taking  to  say  just  how  much  of  us  is  free 
spirit,  and  how  much  of  us  mind  and  flesh. 
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Whatever  fine  work  we  might  do  in  that  line, 
it  would  all  amount  subetantially  to  this,  that 
within  the  outlying  territory  of  animal  desires 
and  ambitions,  and  even  within  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  suburbs  of  the  intellectual,  artistic  and 
moral  aims  and  engagements  of  a  man’s  life, 
there  is  an  area  that  is  the  man’s  own ;  that 
within  ail  this  wide  environment  which  com¬ 
poses  the  proper  play-ground  of  the  world’s  com¬ 
peting  forces,  there  is  a  still  hidden  chamber 
that  is  the  human  spirit’s  own  true  throne-room. 
In  whatever  essential  and  mysterious  way  our 
own  being  knits  into  the  being  of  Qod,  so  that 
it  may  justly  be  said  that  “In  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,’’  Qod  has  clearly 
constituted  us  to  be  little  sovereigns  of  our  own, 
centers  of  self-determining  energy,  competent  to 
lift  up  into  the  air  our  own  little  Sinai,  (good 
or  bad),  to  be  true  points  of  origination,  and  not 
simply  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  energies 
that  have  been  already  imported  into  us ;  able 
to  adopt  our  own  measures,  at  the  suggestion 
of  motive  to  be  sure,  but  not  at  the  compulsion 
of  motive ;  to  adopt  our  own  measures,  and  then 
with  inherent  power,  not  borrowed  power,  but 
with  inherent  power  to  carry  those  measures 
into  effect  We  shall  be  sure  to  act  like  things 
unless  we  are  aglow  with  a  consciousness  and 
alive  with  a  power  that  puts  us  at  a  distinct 
remove  from  things.  We  are  not  denying  the 
limitedness  of  our  range  of  authority,  but  only 
insisting  that  within  certain  limits  we  are 
possessed  of  authority  that  is  such  in  fact  and 
not  in  semblance  only ;  and  that  within  that 
area— small  but  area — we  are  privileged  to  be  as 
absolute  as  God  himself  in  the  authority  where¬ 
with  he  rules  the  universe  at  large :  an  area 
where  God  himself.  I  say  it  in  all  reverence, 
where  God  himself  does  not  choose  to  interfere. 

That  is  the  only  platform  that  can  be  laid  that 
is  sufficiently  timbered  to  hold  up  the  doctrine 
of  personal  responsibility.  If  I  am  accountable 
for  my  acts  it  is  because  I  can  determine  my 
acts.  Personal  accountability  never  can  reach 
farther  than  personal  royalty  reaches.  The  lit¬ 
tle  domain  within  which  I  am  king,  and  deter 
mine  deed  for  myself,  is  the  only  territory 
upon  which  the  deeds  that  I  perform  merit 
moral  approval,  disapproval,  or  retribution. 
You  can  knock  a  clock  to  pieces  for  going 
wrong,  but  can  never  punish  it  for  going 
wrong.  Punishment  means  that  the  criminal 
was  an  absolute  sovereign  within  the  domain 
upon  which  the  act  was  criminally  performed, 
and  that  it  was  as  a  king  that  he  performed 
the  act.  Personality  is  inherently  royal ;  it  is 
kingliness  done  up  in  small  package,  and  is 
bound  to  be  kingly,  to  behave  in  the  exercise 
of  kingliness,  and  to  cultivate  the  consciousness 
of  kingliness.  It  is  in  this  respect,  as  already 
seen,  that  our  Lord’s  life  furnishes  us  with 
examples  so  noteworthy.  He  seems  in  no  par¬ 
ticular  to  have  been  spared  those  assaults  and 
attempts  at  invasion  to  which  humanity  is  liable. 

“Tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,’’  says 
the  Scripture.  And  yet,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  he  betrays  no  first  symptom  of  capitula¬ 
tion.  His  pickets  are  never  driven  in.  He  kept 
a  distinct  frontier.  No  foreign  infiuence  is 
detected  as  being  on  the  edge  of  gaining  a 
leverage  on  him.  It  is  given  us  distinctly  to 
understand  that  temptations  were  felt  by  him 
as  temptations,  but  they  were  never  taken  into 
conference ;  no  seat  was  ever  assigned  them  at 
the  council-board.  You  appreciate  instantly  the 
difference  there  is  in  that  particular  between 
Adam’s  temptation  in  the  Garden  and  our 
Lord’s  temptation  in  the  wilderness;  in  the 
Garden  the  serx>ent  cast  the  tie- vote,  in  the 
wilderness  there  was  only  one  ballot  counted. 
Christ  dealt  courteously  even  with  the  devil, 
and  listened  so  long  as  he  talked ;  he  let  him 
plead  as  advocate,  but  did  not  let  him  sit  as 
juror.  Christ  made  up  his  verdict  while  stand¬ 
ing  distinctly  on  his  own  grounds,  and  the  sense 
of  kingliness  saved  hie  becoming  a  slave.  The 


power  of  England  consists  in  part  in  her  insular 
character.  The  advantage  which  she  pooooeooo 
in  this  respect  she  appreciates,  and  hence  the 
systematic  opposition  which  ^e  makes  to  any 
scheme  of  bridging  or  tunnelling  by  which  she 
would  become  established  in  Continental  con¬ 
nections,  and  she  become  weakened  in  the  i>oint 
of  her  national  isolation.  Where  she  is,  she  can 
maintain  her  own  character  and  achieve  her  own 
destiny.  Once  an  arm  of  solid  communication 
is  stretched  across  the  Channel  and  her  insular 
advantage  is  sacrificed,  she  becomes  a  peninsula 
of  Europe,  and  her  history  more  inextricably 
complicated  henceforth  with  European  history. 

So  each  man’s  life  is  secure  only  by  his 
being  to  a  degree  insular,  and  maintaining  in  a 
similar  way  a  channeled  separation  from  every 
thing  that  is  contemporary.  If  a  person  is  not 
roped  off  he  will  get  roped  in.  We  are  not  safe 
till  we  are  personally  frontiered  by  a  line  defen¬ 
sive  and  offensive  which  no  competing  power 
ever  transcends,  where  we  are  ourselves  simply 
and  unmixedly,  out  from  which  we  can  look 
upon  everything  without  us  as  something  that 
belongs  to  a  foreign  world,  and  which  never 
comes  close  enough  to  us  to  cast  a  shadow  upon 
the  fioor  of  our  true  innermost  self.  Men  leave 
off  being  men  really  when  they  cease  to  be  indi¬ 
vidual  bite  of  regality,  each  a  little  sovereign  in 
a  little  empire.  The  first  step  towards  iniquity 
is  not  taken  by  the  commission  of  any  positive 
overt  act  of  evil.  A  boat  lying  at  the  water  s 
edge  does  not  commence  to  wreck  itself  by 
thrusting  itself  out  abruptly  into  the  current : 
it  begins  by  letting  the  current,  as  it  slips  by, 
stroke  it  and  play  with  it:  half  lying  on  the 
beach,  half  floating  on  the  water.  So  human 
wrecks  are  simply  moral  driftwood,  wood,  that 

is,  not  that  at  any  time  definitely  decided  to 
go  to  sea,  but  that  did  not  keep  itself  far  enough 
inland  to  escape  the  cossetting  manipulations 
of  the  current  as  it  loitered  past  it  and  eat  away 
what  few  fragments  of  solid  earth  still  detained 

it.  People  do  not  begin  by  doing  wrong ;  they 
begin  by  doing  right  baily,  irresolutely,  with 
no  tingling  nerve  of  kingliness.  The  old  city 
of  Troy  was  not  destroyed  because  the  Trojans 
were  routed  in  square  combat  with  the  Greeks, 
but  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  alert  at 
the  gates,  and  let  something  in  that  had  no 
business  in ;  were  not  particular  enough  about 
their  frontier.  That  is  what  was  the  matter 
with  Troy.  People  do  not  go  to  the  bad,  they 
float  there,  they  drift.  They  are  the  chip  on  the 
wave  instead  of  being  the  watch-tower  on  the 
shore.  When  we  say  that  men  and  communities, 
and  churches,  have  in  certain  lamentable  respects 
departed  from  their  old  modes  and  qualities  of 
life,  we  do  not  mean  that  they  have  at  any  time 
deliberately  decided  to  abandon  earlier  crround, 
but  only  that  they  have  slipped  from  their  moor¬ 
ings.  It  is  not  the  result  of  deliberation.  It  is 
current.  One  man  lets  himself  be  grazed  by  the 
tide  as  it  slips  out  to  sea,  and  lets  the  pull  of 
the  tide  tug  at  him.  One  woman  lets  another 
woman  promenade  in  her  throne-room  and  wear 
her  coronet.  We  do  not  particularize ;  we  are 
only  trying  to  understand  that  all  driftwood  that 
ends  by  being  piled  up  to  the  foot  of  the  cata¬ 
ract  began  by  being  amphibious  away  up-stream, 
and  half  resting  on  a  rock  and  the  other  half 
dangling  in  the  water.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  all  changes  in  custom  and  conduct  are 
changes  for  the  worse.  The  question  just  now 
is  not  on  the  character  of  the  change,  but  on  the 
way  it  is  made ;  whether  men  change  their  con¬ 
duct  themmlves,  or  whether  they  let  some  one 
else  change  it  for  them,  and  go  cantering  after  a 
model  like  a  woolly  sheep  after  a  bellwether. 

Nor  are  we  any  more  arguing  that  every  man 
should  go  about  with  his  spirit  armed  and  his 
war-paint  on,  and  make  a  business  of  showing 
himself  disagreeable  and  of  throwing  himself 
into  attitudes  of  antagonism.  But  when  a  man 
has  been  accustomed  to  regard  a  certain  thing 
as  wrong,  and  then  comes  in  course  of  time  to 


do  that  thing  himself,  without,  however,  having 
reached  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  it  is 
right,  but  simply  because  he  has  been  washed 
down-stream  by  the  tide  of  current  opinion  or 
custom,  that  man  has  sold  his  birthright,  re¬ 
signed  his  kingship,  become  the  toy  of  his 
times,  a  chip  on  the  wave.  The  tide  is  pretty 
strong.  There  are  those  whom  you  and  I  know, 
the  whole  summary  of  whose  case  could  be  best 
stated  by  saying  simply  that  they  are  slipping. 
They  are  not  positively  bad,  but  they  are  drag¬ 
ging  their  anchor.  They  are  being  managed  by 
their  surroundings.  They  are  sitting  up  on  the 
box,  spick  and  span,  flourishing  the  whip  and 
manipulating  the  ribbons,  but  they  are  in  a 
runaway ;  the  horse  is  doing  the  driving.  We 
are  not  criticising  the  things  they  do ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  they,  that  are  doing  them.  We 
are  only  criticising  the  fact  that  to  that  degree 
they  are  playing  the  role  of  a  heap  of  sand  piled 
up  against  the  Atlantic  and  that  the  pulse  of 
the  tide  is  plowing  into  them  and  converting 
them  from  coastline  into  sea-bottom. 

“I  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any.  ’’ 
The  Lord  keep  us  all  girded  with  a  sharp,  solid 
frontier :  the  royal  citadel  of  our  being  be  ever 
open  to  the  sky,  but  its  gates  be  never  unbarred 
for  the  introduction  of  alien  arms  or  for  the 
transmission  of  articles  of  capitulation. 

A  WOBTHY  PIONEBB. 

Deacon  Benjamin  Coy  of  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  who 
entered  into  rest  and  reward  April  6th,  1897, 
was  born  in  Tunbridge,  Vt.,  August  31st,  1806, 
and  removed  to  Livonia  in  1811,  and  formed  one 
of  a  group  of  the  strong  men  who  have  given 
character  to  that  place,  and  to  its  Presbyterian 
Chuich. 

Among  the  first  settlers  were  George  Pratt, 
whose  daughter  he  married  for  his  first  wife,  the 
Pierces,  Gibbses,  Clarks,  Dixons,  Richmonds 
and  others,  and  of  a  younger  group  were  the 
Fowlers,  Deacon  Adna  Gibbs,  the  Beechers, 
Stones  and  William  Smith. 

For  his  second  wife  he  married  Caroline 
Reed,  with  whom  for  sixty  years  he  lived  in  the 
same  place.  Of  children  there  were  one  daugh¬ 
ter  and  four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  in  the 
Army.  The  daughter  Charlotte,  and  Deacon 
Eldwin  Coy  of  Livonia,  and  Justus,  an  elder  in 
the  Church  of  Independence,  Iowa,  survive. 

Among  the  earliest  memories  of  the  writer  was 
that  of  Deacon  Coy,  whom  from  childhood  he 
has  held  in  highest  reverence  and  esteem  as  one 
who  made  at  that  early  age  an  abiding  impression 
on  him  for  good.  He  was  not  a  great  man  ;  but 
always  a  good  man,  upright,  liberal,  faithful 
and  devout,  always  at  church  and  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  ;  interested  in  all  the  benevolent  work  of  the 
church,  his  pastor’s  counselor,  and  a  reader  of 
The  Evangelist  since  its  origin.  The  cumula¬ 
tive  power  of  such  a  life  for  ninety  years  in 
blessing  on  a  church  and  community  cannot  be 
overestimated  and  his  works  follow  him  in  the 
lives  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

He  retained  his  faculties  well  unitl  ^e  last, 
and  when  memory  was  failing  he  did  not  forget 
household  worship  and  joined  in  the  service  of 
song  which  he  loved. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  church,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  T.  S.  Rush,  assisted 
by  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  S.  W.  P. 


The  services  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Baltimore,  on  March  3d,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  Rev.  James  Turner  Leftwich,  D.D., 
have  been  preserved  in  a  memorial  pamphlet 
which  gives  the  proceedings  in  full  and  will  help 
to  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  hie  useful  life. 
Dr.  Leftwich  was  pastor  of  several  important 
churches — the  last  being  the  Baltimore  First, 
where  these  services  were  held.  The  addresses 
were  by  Dr.  Jeremiah  Witherspoon,  his  successor 
in  Baltimore,  and  Rev.  Josrah  T.  Smith,  D.D., 
now  pastor  emeritus  of  the  Central  Church ;  and 
William  l^ynolds.  Esq.,  and  there  are  letters 
from  President  Gilman  and  Dr.  John  Sparhawk 
Jones,  with  the  resoluitons  of  love  and  respect 
from  the  Session  and  Committee  in  behalf  of  the 
congregation. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

■■■■  '  ■  * 

The  Union  Signal  takes  note  that  the  latest 
thing  in  trusts  is  the  Agriculturist’s  National 
Protection  Association,  which  proposes  to  take 
the  initiative  as  regards  farm  products,  and  in 
fact,  material  good  in  general,  from  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  vest  it  in  a  dominating  few  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  thus  a  greater  equity  will  result : 

Its  ultimate  object  is  the  control  and  market¬ 
ing  of  all  farm  products  and  farm  animals,  and 
the  farmers,  it  is  said,  are  taking  to  it  with 
gTMter  avidity  than  they  have  ever  taken  to  any¬ 
thing  before  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Organizers  are  at  work  in  nearly  every  county 
in  all  the  States,  and  although  the  movement  up 
to  this  time  has  been  conducted  with  the  great¬ 
est  secrecy,  it  is  claimed  that  the  membership 
already  reaches  over  a  million.  The  plan  is  to 
raise  wheat  in  one  locality,  corn  in  another, 
oats  in  a  third,  etc.,  and  to  erect  warehouses, 
from  which  goods  will  be  shipped  under  the 
direction  of  the  national  society.  A  scale  for 
the  division  of  profits  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  national  board  of  finance,  and  the 
method  of  distribution  will  be  somewhat  after 
the  socialistic  plan,  everything  passing  through 
the  hands  of  a  sovereign  body.  More  and  more 
is  the  gospel  of  the  unity  of  forces  commending 
itself  to  all  classes  of  people.  Trusts  and  monop¬ 
olies — evils,  no  doubt,  under  existing  social  and 
economic  conditions— are  significant  signs  of  a 
transition  period,  transition  from  the  iron  age 
of  competition  to  the  golden  age  of  cooperation. 
Commercial  and  industrial  combination  is  in 
line  with  evolution,  and,  therefore,  in  principle, 
wise  and  good ;  but  what  we  want  is  not  com- 
binations  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  com¬ 
bination  for  the  benefit  of  the  many.  In  the 
truly  Christian  commonwealth,  which  is  “com¬ 
ing  by  and  bv,’’  the  manufacturer  and  the  wage- 
earner,  the  farmer  and  the  railroads,  will  all 
combine  to  form  the  biggest  and  most  righteous 
“trust”  the  world  has  ever  seen,  for  every  citi¬ 
zen  will  be  “in  it.” 


The  Observer  of  St.  Louis,  and  it  may  be, 
some  of  its  contemporaries  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  have  been  discussing  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  ministers  to  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  suitable 
field  of  labor,  once  a  preacher  is  dismissed  and 
finds  himself  well  on  in  life.  One  writer  boldly 
springs  the  question,  “Shall  Presbyterians  Itin¬ 
erate?”  In  the  course  of  his  communication  he 
says : 

An  occasional  change  of  the  pastor  lends  won¬ 
derful  life  to  the  work  of  the  church.  No  argu¬ 
ment  is  called  for  on  this  point.  Actual  experi¬ 
ence  has  placed  it  beyond  the  domain  of  argu¬ 
ment.  If  there  is  a  poky  or  an  inefficient 
pastor,  it  is  well  enough  to  let  him  stay  in  one 
place  all  his  life,  but  our  good  preachers  and 
successful  pastors  are  needed  so  badly  every¬ 
where  that  we  can  hardly  afford  to  let  them  stay 
in  one  place,  even  so  long  as  one  year.  The 
eagle  needs  to  stir  up  her  nest.  The  idea  of 
allowing  one  of  our  great  preachers  to  SMnd  all 
of  his  life  in  one  (ffiurch  is  suicidal.  Look  at 
Dr.  John  Hall  or  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  with  hie 
light  hid  under  a  bushel  by  the  monopoly  of  a 
stoong  local  church  I  Suppose  either  one  of  these 
men  had  spent  two  or  three  years  in  each  one  of 
a  dozen  different  States.  Such  a  course  on  the 
part  of  just  these  two  men  alone  would  have 
iven  us  ten  thousand  more  members  than  we 
ave  to-day  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They 
have  done  a  good  work,  but  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  local.  The  Church  at  large  has  never 
seen  them  nor  heard  them  preach.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  the  Presbytery,  or  perhaps 
the  Synod,  would  change  each  pastor  at  least 
every  five  years. 


The  Central  Presbyterian,  our  esteemed  Rich¬ 
mond  contemporary,  has  these  admonitory  para 
graphs : 

There  is  a  movement  in  New  York  looking 
ominously  towards  liturgical  worship  in  Presby¬ 
terian  churches.  If  those  engaged  in  it  are 
willing  to  draw  a  line  beyond  which  they  will 
not  go,  a  mere  inquiry  into  the  subject  ne^  not 
be  objected  to.  But  we  apprehend  a  more  seri 
ous  agitation.  Improvement  in  forms  of  worship 
is  desirable,  but  to  plunge  into  this  question 
under  an  impulse  to  make  social  worship  more 
pleasing  to  sinful  man,  is  a  dangerous  step. 
The  pleasure  and  honor  of  God  are  the  things  to 


be  promoted.  Our  own  satisfaction  should  not 
usurp  their  place.  The  question  ought  to  be 
settled  on  Scriptural  principles,  and  not  bv  an 
appeal  to  poet  canonical  antiquity  and  patristic 
usage. 

A  reunion  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  would  be  a  blessed  consumma¬ 
tion,  if  the  causes  of  separation  were  obliterated. 
Sectional  prejudices  and  racial  problems  con¬ 
tinue  to  irritate  so  many  mind^  on  both  sides, 
that  we  can  hardly  expect  sufficient  harmony  in 
one  body.  Some  years  must  elapse  before  the 
Southern  branch  can  trust  a  Northern  majority 
to  deal  judiciously  with  questions  wherein  we 
differ;  and  even  if  this  difficulty  were  removed, 
a  minority  might  succeed  in  disturbing  the 
peace  in  a  General  Assembly.  It  seems  to  us 
unwise  to  agitate  the  matters  in  local  consulta¬ 
tion,  before  a  favorable  sentiment  can  be  hoped 
for  in  either  body. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  takes  note  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  valid  claims  against  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  which  ought  to  be  adjusted 
without  further  delay : 

Claims  amounting  to  $150,000  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Minister  Terrell  on  account  of  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  Euphrates  College  at  Harpoot,  the 
property  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions;  to  the  Marash  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  house  of  an  American  missiona^  at  Has- 
quey,°a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  The  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  Turkish  Empire  without  trial  and 
in  violation  of  treaty  rights  of  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Knapp,  an  American  missionary  stationed  at 
Bit! is,  has  also  been  remonstrated  against  with¬ 
out  effect  Mr.  Knapp  was  charged  with  having 
incited  Armenians  to  rebellion.  For  these  acto 
no  apology  or  explanation  has  been  offered,  nor 
any  redress  given.  The  new  Administration 
desires  to  have  these  claims  for  damages  paid, 
to  secure  a  trial  for  Mr.  Knapp  and  other  Amer¬ 
icans  against  whom  chargee  have  been  made, 
and  to  gain  permission  for  Mr.  Knapp  to  return 
to  his  post.  The  churches  of  the  country  urge 
that  these  things  be  done.  The  Administra¬ 
tion’s  programme  is,  if  the  reports  be  true,  to 
send  to  Constantinople  the  Hon.  John  W.  Fos¬ 
ter,  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  as  a  special 
envoy,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  to  secure 
from  the  Sultan  a  speedy  settlement.  The 
President  will  probably  send  to  Congress  a  mes¬ 
sage  recommending  that  authority  be  given  him 
to  commission  a  special  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
for  thispurxxiee.  This  course  meets  the  approval 
of  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  Congress  so  far 
as  their  views  have  been  ascertained.  It  is  high 
time  that  some  such  vigorous  policy  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  pending  claims,  and  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  rights  of  Americans  in  that 
Empire,  were  entered  upon. 


The  Voice  says  that  a  defense  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  is  now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Appleton 
Morgan,  president  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of 
this  city,  on  a  theory  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
which  sets  aside  all  contemporary  testimony 
concerning  his  character  and  habits,  with,  as  it 
were,  a  wave  of  the  Morgan  wand  : 

The  defense  is  not  of  Poe’s  literary  talent,  but 
of  hie  personal  character,  and  the  methods  Mr. 
Morgan  is  resorting  to  are  sufficiently  novel  to 
command  attention.  There  are  men  now  living 
who  worked  in  the  same  office  with  Poe,  and 
who  have  picked  him  up  out  of  the  gutter  too 
drunk  to  navigate  and  seen  him  to  his  home. 
This,  too,  at  the  ver^  time  that  in  hie  letters  he 
was  solemnly  declaring  “before  God”  that  he 
was  a  temperate  man.  But  Appleton  Morgan 
has  curious  ways  of  reaching  historical  conclu¬ 
sions,  as  those  who  read  his  article  on  Prohibi¬ 
tion  several  years  ago,  published  in  The  Popular 
lienee  Monthly  and  reviewed  in  The  Voice, 
know.  An  ordinary  historian  would  accept  the 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  Poe’s  contempora¬ 
ries,  drop  a  tear  over  toe  poet’s  frailties,  and 
relegate  the  subject  of  his  personal  habits  to  the 
rear,  leaving  him  to  survive  in  his  wonderful 
stories  and  his  much  less  wonderful  poetry. 
But  Mr.  Morgan  is  no  ordinary  man.  He  rejects 
such  commonplace  testimony  as  that  of  eye-wit¬ 
nesses,  and  instead,  we  are  told,  has  gathered 
together  all  the  authentic  photographs  of  Poe, 
and,  after  studying  them,  has  gravely  announced 
that  “in  none  of  toe  portraits  is  there  any  trace 
of  the  inebriate.”  He  has  done  more.  He  has 
taken  two  of  the  poet’s  letters  and  submitted 
them  to  an  expert  in  handwriting,  who  has  pon¬ 
dered  over  them  and  then  gravely  informed  Mr. 
Morgan  that  the  writer  was  not  addicted  to  the 
use  of  alcoholics!  This  beats  anything  in  the 
line  of  “higher  criticism”  that  German  theo¬ 


logical  profeajsora  ever  dreamed  of  attempting. 
If  the  fool-friends  of  Eldgar  Allan  Poe  would  be 
content  to  let  him  live  in  his  literary  achieve¬ 
ment  and  to  let  his  confessed  frailties  and  sins 
lie  in  the  coffin  with  him,  it  would  be  better  all 
around. 


The  Independent  regards  the  decision  of  The¬ 
odore  Rooeevelt  to  become  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  a  severe  loss  to  New  York  City : 

We  do  not  know  how  to  spare  him  from  the 
head  of  our  police  administration.  He  has  in¬ 
augurated  great  reforms  in  that  department, 
and  has  made  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  one 
of  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  one  of  the  cleanest  and  beet.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  very  greatly  hampered  by  the  dead¬ 
lock  which  has  been  caused  by  a  disagreement 
between  the  commissioners.  No  better  illus^- 
tion  could  be  given  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  a 
bipartisan  commission  than  the  histo^  of  this 
department  for  the  past  six  months.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  divided  evenly,  there  being  two  on 
each  side,  and  some  of  the  necessary  reforms 
which  President  Roosevelt  desired  to  carry  out 
could  not  be  carried  out  because  of  toe  deadlock. 
If  he  had  been  the  sole  head  of  toe  department, 
his  administration  would  have  been  far  more 
efficient.  He  has,  doubtless,  been  persuaded  to 
return  to- the  Federal  service  by  the  nopelessneas 
of  carrying  the  reform  any  further  under  the 
present  regime.  His  loss  will  be  very  greatly 
regretted  by  New  York ;  but  it  is  good  to  know 
that  he  is  not  inclined  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  the  public  service.  He  is  still  a  young 
man,  and  has  such  admirable  qualities  for  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility  that  he  is  sure  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  toe  front  rank.  He  is  honest,  fearless, 
and  independent,  with  a  mind  and  will  of  his 
own ;  and  it  is  one  of  toe  favorable  signs  of  the 
times  that  these  qualities  in  a  public  official  are 
receiving  more  and  more  appreciation  from  toe 
people. 


Church  and  State,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  us 
an  estimate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  special  note  as 
coming  from  a  very  intelligent  and  impartial 
resident  of  another  city.  We  presume  it  is  the 
Managing  Editor,  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  who  thus 
writes  of  the  late  President  of  our  Police  Board 
in  New  York: 

He  is  more  of  a  party  man  than  many  reform¬ 
ers  find  it  in  their  power  or  their  consciences  to 
be;  but  his  usefulness  in  toe  cause  of  good 
government  is  increased  rather  than  hindered 
by  this  fact.  Theodore  Rooeevelt  is  aui  generic. 
He  is  a  man  of  such  impulsive  temperament 
that  a  narrow  judge  of  human  nature,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  this  side  of  him,  would  fear  for 
his  good  judgment — only  to  be  agreeably  disap¬ 
pointed  when  the  crucial  moment  came.  He  has 
shown  rare  judgment  in  the  thick  of  many  fights 
in  which  he  has  taken  part.  Mr.  Rooeevelt  is  a 
natural  fighter  in  his  physical  and  mental  con¬ 
stitution.  One  might  suppose  this  Donnybrook 
Fair  spirit  would  frequently  betrav  him  into 
unnecessary  confiicts ;  but  we  have  known  him 
to  take  part  in  none  such.  Again  and  again  has 
he  won  the  admiration  even  of  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents,  when  they  were  brought  into  working  re¬ 
lations  with  him,  by  his  manliness,  his  indefati¬ 
gable  energy,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  per¬ 
fect  simplicity  of  character,  and  his  keen,  prac¬ 
tical  gora  sense.  We  know  of  no  single  man 
who,  in  the  field  of  practical  politics,  has  done 
more  for  civil-service  reform  than  Theodore 
Rooeevelt.  The  charm  of  his  personal  address 
— which  springs  largely  from  simplicity,  a  sense 
of  humor,  hia  extended  information,  and  entire 
honesty  of  ^jiurpose — is  a  source  of  power  with 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  something  of  a  jingo  by  dis¬ 
position,  and  his  utterances  on  questions  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  are  not  always  wise,  or  at  least  not 
wholly  to  our  likine.  But  this  limitation  is  as 
fine  dust  in  the  oalance,  compared  with  his 
sterling  qualities.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the 
first  man  who  made  the  Federal  Civil-Service 
Commission  a  living  power,  while  his  work  on 
toe  New  York  Police  Board  has  been  of  toe 
greatest  value,  notwithstanding  the  serious  and 
prolonged  factional  obstruction  of  Parker  and 
the  constant  wrangles  which  consequently  en¬ 
sued.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  general 
cause  of  good  government  gains  or  loses  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  transference  from  the  metropolis 
to  the  national  capital,  but  we  rejoice,  at  least, 
to  think  that  he  fills  a  poet  which  was  sou^t  so 
eagerly  by  one  of  the  most  unworthy  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  politiciana 
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XVIII.— THE  SECOND  MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY  BEGUN. 

Acts  XV.  36-xvi.  40. 

The  decision  of  the  Apostolic  Council,  which 
we  studied  last  week,  has  passed  into  history ; 
the  issues  on  which  it  rested  are  dead  issues; 
but  the  teachings  of  that  decision  are  still 
alive.  The  decision  of  the  Council  was  for 
liberty,  and  for  a  liberty  far  more  revolutionary 
than  we  with  our  small  personal  interest  in  the 
“bindings”  of  the  Rabbinical  law  are  likely  to 
realize. 

When  the  letter  sent  by  the  Council  was  read 
to  the  Church  of  Antioch  there  was  great  joy 
among  the  brethren.  The  few  commands  that 
were  laid  upon  them  were  such  as  those  who  had 
been  proselytes  to  Judaism  were  accustomed  to, 
and  those  who  had  never  been  proselytes  were 
familiar  with  them  from  what  they  had  seen 
among  the  Jewish  people. 

From  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  we  learn 
that  some  time  after  this  (probably  not  very 
long)  the  Antioch  church  received  a  visit  from 
the  Apostle  Peter.  He  was  exceedingly  friendly 
with  the  Gentile  Christians,  eating  with  them 
and  not  putting  any  difference  between  them 
and  himself.  Before  long,  however,  some  oth¬ 
ers  came  down  from  Jerusalem  who  gave  them¬ 
selves  out  as  having  been  sent  by  James.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were,  for  we  shall  see  later  that  James 
continued  to  the  last  to  be  anxious  that  Jewish 
Christians  should  keep  the  Law,  and  he  may 
have  sent  these  men  to  see  how  it  was  with  the 
few  Jewish  Christians  of  Antioch.  Those  of  us 
who  remember  how  easily  Peter  was  influenced 
in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  and  how  much  he 
feared  public  opinion,  will  hardly  wonder  to 
hear  that  he  changed  his  conduct  when  these 
men  appeared,  and  would  no  longer  eat  with 
Gentiles.  Many  of  the  Jewish  Christians  fol¬ 
lowed  hie  example;  and  even  Barnabas,  who 
had  so  boldly  preached  the  Gospel,  and  so  man¬ 
fully  stood  up  for  hie  friend  Paul  when  other 
men  were  afraid  of  him,  even  Barnabas  was 
“carried  away  by  their  dissimulation,”  though 
we  are  not  told  that  Barnabas  himself  actually 
dissimulated. 

It  was  probably  some  time  after  this  that  Paul 
said  to  Barnabas,  (Acte  xv.  36)  “Come,  let  us 
turn  again  and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city 
where  we  have  preached  the  word  of  our  Lord 
and  see  how  they  fare.”  Barnabas  was  willing; 
he  insisted,  however,  that  his  young  cousin 
Mark  should  be  of  the  party.  To  this  Paul 
would  not  consent.  He  did  not  wish  to  run  the 
risk  of  his  work  being  hindered,  perhaps  at  a 
critical  moment  by  the  defection  of  one  who  had 
left  them  before.  Holy  apostles  though  they 
were,  they  came  to  sharp  contention  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  (The  Greek  word  is  paroxysm. )  At  last 
they  agreed  to  go  by  different  ways.  Barnabas 
took  Mark  and  sailed  away  to  Cyprus,  and  so 
disappears  from  the  New  Testament  story.  Paul 
chose  Silas,  (one  of  the  bearers  of  the  letter 
from  the  Council,  vs.  22),  and  started  off  by 
land  to  the  northward,  being  recommended  by 
the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God. 

The  route  of  Paul  and  Silas  was  first  over  that 
Syrian  country  (vs.  4)  in  which  Paul  had  so 
faithfully  labored  before,  though  no  details  of 
his  work  have  been  given  us.  Their  work  in 
Syria  ended,  they  would  cross  Mt.  Amanus  by 
the  “Syrian  Gates,”  a  gorge  in  the  mountain, 
and  so  enter  the  broad,  fertile  plain  of  “Flat 
Cilicia,”  the  eastern  part  of  that  province.  In 
every  city  where  Christians  were  found  they 
“confirmed  the  church,”  and  delivered  those 


apostolic  decrees  with  which  they  had  been  en¬ 
trusted.  By  d^rees  they  journeyed  into  the 
wilder,  robber-haunted  regions  of  “Rough  Cili¬ 
cia,”  the  western  part  of  the  province,  and  so 
through  the  magnificent  mountain  pass  of  Tau¬ 
rus  called  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  out  upon  the 
high  table  land  of  Cappadocia.  Very  near  to 
them  now  was  Derbe,  and  that  city,  we  are  told, 
they  visited,  though  no  details  of  the  visit  are 
given. 

The  next  point  was  Lystra,  where  Paul  had 
been  stoned  after  being  well-nigh  worshipped  as 
a  god.  Among  the  little  band  of  faithful  Chris¬ 
tians  Paul  rejoiced  to  meet  again  the  young 
Timotheus,  who  had  evidently  become  a  convert 
on  Paul’s  former  visit,since  he  is  now  called  a  dis¬ 
ciple  (xvr.  1).  Paul  chose  him  for  his  assistant, 
first  of  all  persuading  him  to  be  circumised.  .\t 
a  first  view  this  seems  as  if  Paul,  like  Peter, 
was  going  back  from  his  principles;  but  when 
we  look  into  the  matter  we  see  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  To  Paul,  as  he  often  said,  circum¬ 
cision  was  nothing  and  uncircumcision  nothing. 
There  were,  however,  in  all  the  cities  where 
Paul  was  U)  go,  many  strict  Jews,  whom,  though 
his  peculiar  mission  was  to  the  Gentiles,  he  yet 
hoped  to  win.  To  go  among  them  accompanied 
by  an  uncircumcised  Jew  would  have  been  to 
disgust  and  repel  them. 

Even  Silas,  who  was  probably  one  of  the 
strict  Pharisaic  Christians,  would  have  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  being  intimately  associated 
during  the  whole  time  of  this  missionary  tour 
with  one  who  was  ceremonially  unclean.  There¬ 
fore  Paul,  who  was  willing  to  be  weak  when 
among  the  weak,  that  he  might  gain  some  of 
them  to  the  faith,  induced  Timothy  to  be  cir¬ 
cumcised,  that  no  preventable  obstacle  might 
interfere  with  the  conversion  of  his  own  brethren 
of  the  seed  of  Israel,  whose  salvation  was  con¬ 
tinually  his  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to  God. 

Proceeding  on  their  journey,  they  were  no 
doubt  thankful  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  brethren 
in  all  the  cities  formerly  visited  the  decrees  they 
had  received  from  the  Apostolic  Council. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  our  lesson  on  this  chapter 
four  years  ago  (July  2,  1893),  that  the  region  of 
Galatia  which  Paul  at  this  time  visited  (vs.  6), 
and  to  the  churches  to  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
his  Epistle,  were  probably  the  region  and  the 
churches  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  his 
first  journey,  namely:  Antioch,  Iconium,  Derbe 
and  Lystra.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the 
system  of  ancient  Roman  roads,  with  which  Prof. 
Ramsay  {The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire)  is 
more  familiar  than  almost  any  one  living.  Al¬ 
though  it  overturns  many  of  our  preconceived 
notions  about  this  second  journey  of  Paul’s,  it 
is  so  far  to  be  welcomed  that  it  lays  low  many 
of  the  diflSculties  which  archaeologists  have  found 
in  this  part  of  the  Acts.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  Revised  Version  the  words  the  region 
of,  stand  before  the  word  Phrygia,  not  after  it, 
thus  including  both  Phrygia  and  Galatia  in  the 
general  description.  The  Greek  word  region  is 
almost  a  technical  one  here :  the  phrase  would 
be  msot  nearly  rendered  “the  Phrygo-Galatic 
territory,”  that  is,  a  district  not  precisely  Phry¬ 
gia  nor  precisely  Galatia,  but  included  in  Gala¬ 
tia  though  not  an  integral  part  of  it.  This  re¬ 
gion  lying  close  adjoining  the  province  of  Asia 
(which  bears  geographically  about  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  Asia  Minor  which  Portugal  bears  to 
Spain),  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Apostles’  next 
impulse  would  be  “to  preach  the  Word  in  .4sia.  ” 
Why  they  were  forbidden  is  not  told  us,  but  we 
may  conjecture  from  all  that  follows  that  the 
I  time  had  now  come  in  the  providence  of  God  when 
the  Gospel  should  be  carried  into  Europe. 

The  Revised  Version  must  be  followed  in  verse 
7:  “And  when  they  were  come  over  against 
Mysia” — that  is,  haifng  skirted  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Asia  (the  province)  going  north¬ 
ward,  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  point  opposite 
Mysia,  that  is  at  the  southern  border  of  By- 


thinia,  east  of  Jlyeia,  ‘‘they  assayed  to  go^  into 
Bythinia, ”  keeping  on  northward;  “but  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not.”  The  words 
“of  Jesus,”  though  not  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  are  in  all  the  great  manuscripts.  (A  like 
expression  is  found  in  Rom.  viii.  9. )  Under  the 
same  divine  urgence  they  “passed  by”  Mysia, 
passing  through  it  indeed,  for  Troas  is  a  city  of 
Mysia,  but  not  stopping  to  preach  in  any  of  the 
cities  of  the  province.  Troas,  a  few  miles  from 
Ilium  (ancient  Troy),  was  a  Roman  colony,  its 
inhabitants  having  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens. 

It  was  in  Troas  that  Paul  had  the  well  known 
vision  which  called  him  to  Europe — not  a  dream, 
an  unreal  apparition,  but  a  real  appearance, 
though  perhaps  seen  only  by  the  inner  eye.  Paul 
had  more  than  one  such  vision.  At  nearly  every 
great  crisis  of  his  life  they  were  vouchsafed  to 
him  (compare  ix.  12,  xvi.  9,  xxii.  18,  xxvii,  24; 
Gal.  ii.  2;  2  Cor.  xii.  9). 

At  verse  10  comes  a  change  in  the  pronoun 
which  is  very  striking.  Up  to  this  point  it  is 
“they,”  now  for  some  time  forward  it  is  “we.” 
The  natural  explanation  is  that  Luke  joined  the 
party  about  this  time.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  being  a  physician  he  had  first  made  Paul’s 
acquaintance  during  an  illness  of  which  the 
Acts  says  nothing,  but  of  which  the  epistle  to 
the  Galatians  gives  some  hints  (iv.  12-15) ;  but 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  case,  and  whether 
Paul’s  “infirmity”  was  one  he  suffered  from  on 
his  first  or  his  second  journey,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  Luke  journeyed  form  Galatian-Phrygia 
in  the  Apostles’  company.  He  may  have  been  at 
Troas  on  business  of  his  own,  but  gladly  joined 
himself  to  the  company  of  hie  beloved  Paul  (for 
so  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  proves  him  to  have 
felt  toward  Paul),  to  share  with  him  the  perils 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  mission  into  Europe. 

“Setting  sail,  therefore,  from  Troas,  we  made 
a  straight  course”  (ran  before  the  wind  ;  com¬ 
pare  xxi.  1)  “to  Samothracia.  ”  At  a  later  pe¬ 
riod  of  Paul’s  history  the  same  journey  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction  took  five  days  (xx.  6).  The 
account  shows  that  it  was  written  either  by  some 
one  who  knew  thoroughly  the  navigation  of  those 
waters,  or  by  one  who  actually  made  this  voyage. 
Neapolis  is  tne  seaport  of  Philippi,  from  which 
it  was  distant  twelve  Roman  miles.  Philippi 
was  not  the  “chief  city”  of  the  district;  Thessa- 
lonica  was  that;  but  “the  first  Macedonian 
city”  (Revised  Version)  they  visited;  Neapolis 
belonged  to  Thrace ;  they  had  been  called  into 
Macedonia’ and’so^^did^ not  stop  to  preach  in 
Neapolis. 

The  “river”  (vs.  13)  was  the  Gangas,  a  small 
stream ;  the  place  to  which  the  Apostles  resorted 
was  “without  the  gate”  of  the  city,  “where 
they  supposed  there  was  a  place  of  prayer”  ;  if 
they  were  correct,  it  was  a  mere  open  place,  per¬ 
haps  covered.  There  were  no  Jewish  men  in 
Philippi,  for  we  hear  of  no  synagogue  and  of  no 
Jewish  opposition;  but  these  “women  which 
were  come  together”  were  probably  Jewesses 
married  to  Greeks  (compare  vs.  1),  or  proselytes. 
We  have*  had  repeated  occasions  to  notice  that 
heathen  women  everywhere  at  this  time  were 
peculiarly  attracted  to  Judaism ;  the  large 
majority  of  prosleytes  were  women. 

W’hat  did  the  .Ypostles  “speak”  to  these 
women?  Not,  we  may  be  sure,  matters  of  doc¬ 
trine,  but  the  simple,  beautiful  facts  of  the 
life  and  work  and  death  of  Christ.  This  must 
have  been  Paul’s  preliminary  teaching  almost 
everwyhere.  The  deep  things  of  the  Epistles 
were  written  for  those  already  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  faith. 

Lydia,  who  “was  listening  to  the  things  which 
Paul  was  saying”  when  her  heart  was  opened, 
was  one  of  the  “devout”  like  Cornelius;  not  a 
proselyte,  but  a  worshipper  of  God.  She  was 
evidently  a  woman  of  means.  She  had  proba¬ 
bly  come  to  Philippi  to  establish  a  branch  house 
for  dealing  in  the  purple  dye  for  which  since 
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the  days  of  Homer,  her  owi*  city,  Thyatira,  was 
celebrated.  Apparently  she  returned  later  to 
Thyatira,  for  she  was  not  among  those  to  whom 
Paul  sent  greetings  in  his  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  But  her  house  now  became  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  mission.  “Her  household’’  is  hardly 
likely  under  the  circumstances  to  have  included 
little  children.  Their  baptism  is  no  argument  for 
infant  baptism,  the  argument  for  which  is 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things  rather  than  in 
isolated  instances.  But  there  is  here  a  strong 
lesson  of  Christian  hospitality  and  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  consecration,  not  of  one’s  self 
only,  but  of  one’s  property  to  the  service  of 
God. 

It  was  not  long  before  opposition  arose ;  not 
because  of  the  teachings  of  Paul  and  his  com¬ 
pany,  but  because  Paul  interfered  with  the 
worldly  welfare  of  certain  Philippians  by  cast¬ 
ing  out  a  “demon’’  from  a  slave  girl  whose 
“divination’’  had  been  profitable  to  her  owners. 
The  latter  rushed  upon  Paul  and  Silas  and 
dragged  them  to  the  open  forum  where  sat  the 
city  judges;  but  they  did  not  accuse  them  of 
casting  out  the  demons,  but  of  teaching  customs, 
as  Jews,  which  Romans  could  not  lawfully  ac¬ 
cept.  The  populace  took  sides  with  the  accusers 
and  clamored  for  the  punishment  of  the  two 
strangers.  The  excitement  seemed  likely  to 
grow  into  violence,  and  to  avoid  a  riot  the  mag¬ 
istrates,  without  even  giving  the  Apostles  the 
semblance  of  a  trial,  commanded  that  the 
Apostles  should  be  beaten  with  rods.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  times  (2  Cor.  xi.  25)  when 
Paul  suffered  this  shameful  and  painful  punish¬ 
ment.  After  this,  the  Apostles  were  thrust  into 
the  innermost  ward  of  the  prison  and  their  feet 
made  fast  in  stocks  (Acts  xvi.  23,  24. ) 

In  the  darkness  and  discomfort  of  midnight, 
Paul  and  Silas  communed  with  God  in  hymns 
of  praise — as  if  they  had  nothing  to  ask  God  for, 
but  only  to  give  Him  thanks.  Their  singing 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  other  prison¬ 
ers  (vs.  25)  for  when  the  place  was  shortly 
shaken  by  an  earthquake  so  potent  that  all  their 
fetters  fell  off  and  the  prison  doors  swung  open, 
they  rushed  in  terror  into  the  inner  dungeon 
where  Paul  and  Silas  were,  instead  of  taking 
refuge  in  flight. 

The  story  of  the  conversion  of  the  Philippian 
jailor  is  perhaps  the  best  known  incident  in  the 
book  of  the  Acte,  and  its  application  the  most 
familiar.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  his  ques¬ 
tion,  “Lord,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?’’  was 
the  utterance  of  a  disturbed  conscience.  It  was 
simply  terror  at  the  thought  that  he  had  treated 
with  indignity  men  who  were  evidently  favorites 
of  the  gods,  if  not  gods  themselves.  But  Paul 
and  Silas  were  quick  to  direct  his  mind  away 
from  themselves  to  Christ,  and  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  hie  softened  heart  to  explain  not  only  to 
the  jailor  but  to  hie  family,  the  meaning  of 
their  call  to  faith  in  Jesus  (vs.  32). 

With  [^morning  came  a  message  from  the  prae¬ 
tors  (vs.  35),  who  being  Roman  magistrates,  with 
the  Roman  reverence  for  justice,  had  had  time  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  action.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  knew  anything  about  the  earth¬ 
quake.  They  simply  wanted  their  action  to  be 
forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  those  Christians  who 
might  in  future  be  exposed  to  mob  violence  and 
dependent  on  the  justice  of  the  magistrates,  as 
well  as  for  the  honor  of  the  Christ  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  had  but  now  first  heard  of  him,  that 
Paul  refused  to  take  a  secret  release,  but  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  reparation  should  be  as  public  as 
the  offence.  The  words,  ‘  ‘  We  who  are  Romans,  ’  ’ 
were  enough  to  bring  the  magistrates  to  terms, 
for  a  Roman  citizen  was  exempt  from  stripes 
and  torture,  and  to  offer  a  legal  wrong  to  a 
Roman  citizen  was  to  offend  the  majesty  of 
Rome.  The  magistrates  saw  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  losing  favor  with  the  very  populace  to 
whom  they  had  so  weakly  yielded,  as  well  as 


with  the  emperor  himself.  They  therefore  came 
and  “gave  fair  words’’  to  the  Apostles,  begging 
them  courteously  to  depart  from  the  city.  This 
they  were  wiillng  to  do,  so  soon  as  they  should 
have  set  the  affairs  of  the  infant  church  in 
order.  It  is  evident  from  various  tokens  in  the 
chapters  which  follow  that  Luke  was  left  be¬ 
hind  in  charge  of  the  church,  while  Paul,  Silas 
and  Timotheus  went  on  to  Thessalonica. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul  Begins  His  First  Missionary  Journey. 

Acts  xiii.  1-13. 

GolAen  Text. — Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. — Mark  xvi. 
15. 

The  Bible  Study  Union  lesson  of  April  11  cov 
ers  this  lesson  and  to  it  as  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  subject,  we  refer  students  of  this 
series. 

Antioch  was  the  capital  of  Roman  Syria,  a 
superbly  beautiful  city  on  the  Orontes,  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  though  not  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  sea,  the  river  being  very  tortu¬ 
ous.  A  church  had  been  founded  there  about 
eight  years  before,  as  we  learned  two  weeks  ago, 
by  the  Christians  who  had  scattered  when  per¬ 
secution  arose  after  Stephen’s  martyrdom.  The 
founders  of  this  church  appear  to  have  been 
mainly  from  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  (xi.  20)  who 
being  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  naturally 
more  liberal  than  Palestinian  Jews.  Barnabas, 
as  we  know,  was  a  native  of  Cpyrus  (iv.  36). 
He  bad  not  been  one  of  the  original  evangelists 
of  Antioch,  however,  but  had  been  sent  thither 
from  the  Jerusalem  Church  (xi.  22).  He  was 
one  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  (xiii.  1)  of 
the  church  of  Antioch  at  the  time  of  our  present 
lesson.  The  difference  between  these  two  classes 
was  probably  that  the  former  were  men  of  pecu 
liarly  deep  spiritual  insight,  who  taught  by 
direct  inspiration;  the  latter  were  more  like  the 
ordinary  preacher  of  the  present  day. 

Simeon  that  was  called  Niger  (black)  may 
possibly  have  been  an  African,  though  Niger 
was  as  common  a  Roman  name  as  Black  is  with 
us,  and  may  have  meant  no  more.  Lucius  came 
from  Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and 
may  have  been  one  of  the  original  evangelists  of 
this  church.  Manaen  was  not  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  Herod’s  foster  brother; 
he  had  been  the  companion  of  his  studies,  enjoy¬ 
ing  similar  advantages  with  the  future  tetrarch. 
Saul  had  been  for  some  time  in  Antioch,  having 
been  sent  for  by  Barnabas  when  he  saw  the 
hopeful  nature  of  the  field  (xi.  25). 

How  this  band  of  Christian  teachers  received 
the  communication  from  the  Holy  Spirit  (xiii. 
2),  we  are  not  told;  it  was  probably  through 
one  of  the  prophets.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
it  came  while  they  were  holding  a  special  ser¬ 
vice,  during  a  time  of  fasting.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  both  fasting  and  service  were  with 
special  view  to  ascertaining  their  duty  with 
respect  to  the  heathen  world ;  the  answer  to 
their  prayers  for  guidance  came  on  the  impulse 
to  send  forth  two  of  their  number  as  mission¬ 
aries  to  that  world.  The  laying  on  of  hands 
(vs.  3  )  was  doubtless  an  experience  of  the  fact 
that  those  who  remained  felt  that  they  were 
sharers  in  the  work  of  those  who  went  away. 

Seleucia  is  the  seaport  of  Athens.  It  was 
natural  that  Barnabas  should  wish  to  begin  the 
work  by  going  to  Cyprus,  his  old  home.  It  had 
indeed  received  the  Gospel  by  way  of  Jerusalem 
tlirough  those  who  had  gone  up  to  the  feasts, 
but  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was 
more  systematic  and  intelligent  than  theirs. 
Their  method  here  was  that  they  always  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  earlier  journeys,  preaching  in  the 
synagogues.  These  were  frequented  not  only  by 
Jews  and  porselytes,  but  by  devout  Gentiles. 
The  Apostles  having  landed  at  Salamis  went 
preaching  from  town  to  town  till  they  came  to 
Paphos  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  island. 


This  was  the  capital  of  the  island  and  the  seat 
of  a  famous  sanctuary  of  Venus,  who  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  risen  from  the  ^  at  this  place. 
It  was  a  wicked  city,  for  the  worship  of  Venus 
always  tended  to  licentiousness. 

The  proconsul  of  the  city  (vs.  7)  was  how¬ 
ever  not  a  worshipper  of  Venus ;  he  was  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  judgment,  with  an  open, 
candid  mind.  That  he  patronized  a  Jewish  sor¬ 
cerer  speaks  not  ill  of  his  intelligence,  for  sor¬ 
cery  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  low  art,  but  like 
astrology  in  the  East,  was  a  science  with  its 
carefully  observed  laws.  As  has  often  b^n 
pointed  out,  there  were  many  very  famous 
Hebrew  sorcerers. 

Elymas,  the  Magus,  naturally  felt  opposed  to 
the  Apostles,  not  wishing  to  lose  his  own  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  governor,  though  Paul  calls  him 
“full  of  wickedness,’’  he  is  very  like  men  of  all 
ages  whose  eyes  are  blinded  by  self-interest.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  he  believed  himself  to 
be  a  champion  of  the  truth  when  he  withstood 
the  Apostles. 

Here  we  find  Saul  taking  the  lead.  Barnabas 
had  hitherto  been  first,  and  in  his  own  island 
he  would  naturally  hold  that  place.  But  every¬ 
thing  points  to  his  willingly  taking  a  second 
place  when  Paul  had  proved  himseli  so  well 
adapted  to  lead  as  he  did  on  this  occasion. 
With  the  deep  insight  of  inspiration,  Paul  saw 
the  self-deception  of  Elymas’s  heart  and  his 
willing  blindness  to  the  truth.  The  physical 
blindness  which  through  Paul’s  instrumentality 
suddenly  fell  upon  him  was  typical  of  his  spir¬ 
itual  state  and  was  doubtless  sent  upon  him  (so 
far  as  he  was  himself  concerned),  to  ppen  his 
inward  eyes  to  his  true  state  of  mind.  So  far 
as  the  bystanders  were  concerned,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  an  evidence  that  these  Apostles  were 
in  truth  interpreters  of  the  truth  of  God.  The 
proconsul  immediately  saw  its  force  and  believed 
in  Jesus.  As  we  are  not  told  that  Elymas  was 
not  the  better  for  his  calamity,  we  may  believe 
that  he,  too,  saw  the  true  light  even  in  the 
darkness,  and  became  a  believer. 

We  were  told  (vs.  5)  that  John  went  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  minister  to  them.  This  was 
John  Mark,  nephew  to  Barnabas,  and  tradition 
says  the  young  man  who  followed  Jesus  on  the 
night  of  his  arrest,  wearing  only  a  linen  cloth. 
Now  when  having  completed  their  work  in 
Cyprus,  Paul  and  Barnabas  crossed  over  to  Asia 
Minor  and  landed  at  Perga.  John  suddenly  left 
them  and  went  away  home.  We  have  lately 
been  told  that  Perga  was  in  an  unhealthy  mala¬ 
rial  district,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
John  felt  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  lost  his 
courage,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  malarial 
complaints.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  wholly  without  blame  (compare  15, 
37,  38)  though  he  by  no  means  forfeited  the  love 
and  good  opinion  of  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 


CHRISTIAN  RNDEAVOR  AND  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  returns  from  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Thank  Offering  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
in  the  State  of  New  York  are  very  disappointing, 
yet  there  are  bright  spots,  and  in  places  where 
one  might  have  expected  failure. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  Societies  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fund ;  and  in  New  York  city, 
owing  to  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Eadie, 
every  one  of  the  forty-one  Societies  of  Presby¬ 
tery  in  the  Local  Union  contributed,  the  amount 
being  1428.72,  an  average  of  twenty-nine  cents 
for  the  1,466  members. 

The  following  Societies  deserve  a  place  on  a 
special  Roll  of  Honor  for  their  generous  contri¬ 
butions:  Rutgers  Riverside,  92.76  per  member; 
Old  First,  77  cents  per  member;  First  Union, 
73  cents  per  member :  Central,  55  cents  per  mem¬ 
ber;  Puritans,  51  cents  per  member;  Bohemian, 
49  cents  per  member. 

The  Societies  averaging  more  than  twenty-five 
cents  and  less  than  forty  cents  per  member, 
arranged  in  order  of  merit,  are:  Madison-avenue, 
Alien-street,  Washington  Heights,  Woodstock, 
Mizpah,  West  Fifty -first-street.  North,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Thirteenth-street,  Grace  Chapel,  Morning- 
side  and  Calvary.  The  largest  amount  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  First  Union,  850. 

Outside  of  New  York  city  the  largest  amount 
given  and  the  largest  in  the  State  was  Geneva 
North,  8106.  After  this  come  Rochester  Brick, 
844 ;  Syracuse  First,  834 ;  Syracuse  First  Ward, 
825;  Cohoes,  823;  Potsdam  and  Stamford,  820 
each,  ;  Rochester  Third,  813;  Watkins,  Goshen 
and  Throop  avenue,  Brooklyn,  810  each.  These 
show  what  might  have  been  done  had  the  inter¬ 
est  been  taken  in  it  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  that  the  idea  was  a  good  one. 

Wheeler. 
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Keterprlse. 

Apr.  M.  Cbrist’B  MtMty.  Metthew  9:  85.38;  10:1. 

S7.  No  time  for  eating.  Mark  8 : 18.22. 

28.  Ready  long  ago.  2  Corinthians  9 : 1  A. 

29.  No  fear  of  prison.  Acts  6 : 17'.82. 

80.  The  sonroe  of  seal.  1  Corinthians  IS :  1-10. 

May  1.  At  ease  In  Zion.  Amos  8 :  1-9. 

2.  Topic — Christian  enterprise.  Jonah  8: 1-10. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  Jonah’s  experience 
with  the  great  fish  has  received  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  to  obscure  the  sublime  truths  of  the 
Book.  Jonah  was  the  first  foreign  missionary. 
This  is  a  distinction  well  worth  considering 
when  we  recall  the  heroic  men  and  women,  who 
have  since  then  given  their  lives  to  this  service. 
God  called  him,  commissioned  him,  assigned 
him  his  field,  and  delivered  to  him  his  message. 
The  Book  is  brief  to  abruptness.  It  leaves 
Jonah  without  justification,  or  explanation ;  but 
where  in  the  Old  Testament  will  you  find  divine 
personality,  patience,  and  purpose,  more  clearly 
and  grandly  revealed  ?  Jonah  lacked  the  cour¬ 
age,  the  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  the  true  mis¬ 
sionary.  I  presume  Uod  called  and  sent  him 
because  he  was  the  best  man  he  could  find  at 
that  tim^.  If  Jonah  was  a  poor  iubtrument  with 
which  to  work,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  on  which  he  was  to  work?  Nineveh  was  a 
monster  of  iniquity  in  herself,  and  of  cruelty  to 
others.  Nevertheless,  God  despaired  neither  of 
Jonah,  nor  of  Nineveh.  If  there  is  little  to  be 
said  for  the  missionary  and  the  city,  is  there 
not  much  to  be  said  of  such  a  hopeful,  patient, 
compassionate  God  ?  As  a  Hebrew,  Jonah  hated 
and  feared  Nineveh.  Moreover  he  honestly  be¬ 
lieved  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  hated 
it  also.  The  very  beet  news  he  had  ever  heard 
was  that  the  city  was  to  be  destroyed  in  forty 
days.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  faith  and 
fire  with  which  his  message  would  be  delivered. 
The  greatest  sorrow  and  humiliation  he  had  ever 
known  was  her  salvation  because  of  repentance. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  in  that  she  had  turned  to 
righteousness,  he  sulked  like  a  spoiled  child, 
because  he  was  not  to  have  his  revenge.  God 
was  teaching  the  lesson,  not  learned  even  yet, 
although  2, 700  years  have  since  passed  away,  that 
He  is  Father  of  all,  and  that  all  are  brothers. 
The  universal  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood  of  men,  are  revelations  from 
God,  not  discoveries  of  men.  There  are  germs 
of  this  great  truth  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  this  is  the  first  Book  given  up  to  the 
theme.  Let  the  message  Jonah  bore,  not  the 
miracle  he  endured,  henceforth  call  him  to  your 
remembrance.  Against  his  own  will,  God  made 
him  the  herald  of  a  truth  as  far  reaching  in 
extent  and  as  difficult  of  realization,  as  it  was 
lofty  in  conception,  and  beneficent  in  result.  To 
the  everlasting  credit  of  the  man,  he  excuses 
neither  his  own  cowardice,  nor  petulance,  and 
reveals  to  us  a  God  whose  love  wins  us.  “The 
story  is  sublimely  great ;  it  is  the  morning  star 
of  the  sun  of  Christianity.’’ 

Between  Jonah  and  Christ,  about  nine  hun¬ 
dred  years  intervene.  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
and  the  great  Macedonian  Kii^dom  have  ceased 
to  be  great  world  powers.  Nation  has  conquered 
nation.  Rome  rules.  God  has  loved  all  men  in 
all  ages  and  lands,  but  in  all  ages  men  have 
hated,  and  sought  to  destroy  each  other.  From 
among  the  Hebrews  there  has  arisen  another 
God-called,  God  -  commissioned  Teacher.  He 
puts  into  the  very  foreground  of  his  teaching 
and  work,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  man.  Had  he  been  willing  to  lead 
them  as  a  military  and  national  hero,  the  Jews 
would  have  crowned  him  their  king.  To  this 
sublimest  and  most  needed  of  all  enterprises, 
the  teaching  that  God  loves  all  men,  and  wishes 
to  save  all  men.  He  gave  His  life.  “Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 


creature,”  was  not  instantly  obeyed,  because  it 
was  not  understood.  Had  it  not  been  for  Paul, 
exclusive  nationalism  would  have  defeated 
Christ’s  purpose.  If  you  were  shocked  at  the 
narrowness  of  Jonah,  what  will  you  say  of  Peter, 
who  for  three  years  had  the  teaching  and  life  of 
Christ?  As  they  wend  their  way  from  the  Upper 
Room  to  Gethsemane,  the  Master  utters  words, 
which  a  retentive  and  inspired  memory  preserves 
for  us,  but  which  were  not  then  understood,  nor 
for  centuries,  if  even  now.  “Neither  for  these 
only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  that  believe  on 
Me  through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be 
one ;  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst  send  Me. 
And  the  glory  which  Thou  hast  given. Me,  I 
have  given  unto  them ;  that  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are  one;  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in 
Me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one ;  that 
the  world  may  know  that  Thou  didst  send  Me, 
and  lovedst  them,  even  as  Thou  lovedst  Me." 
John  xvii.  20-23. 

After  a  vision  from  heaven,  Peter  declared. 
Acts  X.  35,  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons :  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
acceptable  to  Him. 

That  Peter  faltered  at  a  later  period  is  only 
saying  that  he  was  human.  It  is  vastly  easier 
to  see  a  truth  than  to  live  it.  This  is  the  truth 
which  Paul  championed  with  such  eloquence 
and  success  at  the  first  council  in  Jerusalem.  A 
victory  so  vital  in  its  results  to  the  world  has  rarely 
been  won.  God  loves  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews 
may  seem  trite  now,  it  was  new  then,  and  it 
determined  whether  the  coming  of  Christ  into 
the  world  was  to  be  limited  to  Palestine  or 
extended  to  the  world.  On  this  foundation  Paul 
built  his  splendid  appeal  at  Athens.  See  Acts 
xvii.  23-31.  In  Ephesians  iv.  4-6,  it  is  reiter 
ated  with  a  terseness,  vigor,  and  vividness  un¬ 
matched.  “There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit, 
even  as  ye  also  were  called  in  one  hope  of  your 
calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all,  and  in 
all.”  To  teach  the  world  this  truth,  and  to  get 
it  to  live  it,  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  supreme 
and  imperative  duty  of  every  Christian  and  of 
the  entire  Church.  The  repeated  emphasis 
which  Christ  places  on  a  united  Christendom, 
as  a  world-convincing  argument  for  the  truth 
that  God  loves  all,  and  sent  His  Son  to  save  all, 
has  never  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
He  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  multi¬ 
tudes,  because  they  fainted  and  were  scattered 
abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  The  har¬ 
vest  was  so  plenteous  and  the  laborers  so  few 
that  he  asked  his  disciples  to  pray  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  to  send  forth  laborers  into  his  har¬ 
vest  He  trained,  and  then  sent  forth,  the 
twelve  apostles,  early  in  the  year  29  A.D. 

Within  a  year,  or  less,  he  sent  out  the  sev¬ 
enty  also.  His  zeal  was  so  consuming  that  they 
had  not  time  even  to  eat,  and  his  friends  were 
convinced  that  he  was  “beside  himself.”  No 
bribe  the  devil  could  offer,  no  humiliation  or 
suffering  his  enemies  could  inflict,  no  treachery 
or  opposition  of  friends  could  turn  him  aside. 
God  loved  each  and  all,  and  He  had  sent  Christ 
to  redeem  each  and  all.  This  is  the  Gospel, 
the  good  news,  which  He  brought  to  the  world 
and  which  He  commands  His  disciples  to  carry 
into  all  the  world.  Its  worth  is  so  great  that  no 
sacrifice,  however  priceless,  is  to  stand  in  its 
way.  When  Jonah  went  to  Nineveh,  all  peoples, 
not  even  excepting  the  Jews  were  idolaters. 
Even  when  Christ  came,  Palestine  was  the  one 
spot  from  which  idolatry  had  been  banished. 
Not  only  now,  but  for  centuries  past,  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  have  not  practiced  idolatry. 
In  comparison  with  such  an  achievement  as 
that,  the  world’s  mightiest  efforts  shrink  and 
shrivel.  They  have  had  self-interest  to  impel 
them  forward,  and  it  has  done  its  best ;  but 


after  all  and  in  spite  of  all,  it  has  been  able 
to  command  no  force  or  to  discover  no  resource 
equal  to  love  to  God  and  love  to  fellow  man. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mbs.  Gbobob  H.  MoObbw,  Chairman. 

Mbs.  J.  J.  Sbaman,  Reo.  Sec. 

Miss  Claba  Fiblu,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Aliob  C.  Matbb,  Supt. 

A  CUP  OF  BLESSINGS. 

Very  little  has  been  said  this  winter  about  our 
Saturday  Morning  Sewing  School  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  been  going  on  so  well  that  it  has 
given  us  lees  anxiety  than  some  of  more  recently 
organized  work,  and  we  felt  sure  we  could  trust 
it  all  to  the  able  management  of  Miss  Cushier 
and  her  small  but  faithful  corps  of  assistants. 
Mrs.  Taussig’s  report  told  of  the  large  attend¬ 
ance  and  of  the  good  work  accomplished,  but 
there  was  no  room  for  details  there,  and  she 
could  not  tell  of  the  talks  on  “character  build¬ 
ing,”  which  Mias  Cushier  has  had  with  the 
girls  for  some  weeks  past.  Her  general  subject 
has  been,  “The  Way  we  Should  do  Our  Work,” 
and  each  week  she  has  taken  up  some  important 
attribute,  such  as  Industry,  Perseverance,  Neat¬ 
ness,  Consideration  of  others.  Kindness,  Hon¬ 
esty,  Truth,  and  finally  our  attitude  to  those 
over  us,  and  the  topic  of  Thankfulness. 

The  story  was  told  of  the  old  man  who  said 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  and  deprived  of  any¬ 
thing  he  wanted,  he  would,  to  keep  himself  from 
getting  despondent  and  unhappy,  write  out  all 
his  blessings  upon  slips  of  paper  to  see  how 
many  he  had.  Then  after  the  children  had 
recited  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and  it  had  been 
explained  to  them  what  was  meant  by  “My  cup 
runneth  over,  ”  it  was  suggested  that  they  should 
play  the  “cup  of  blessings  game”  to  see  if  their 
cup  would  be  full.  Each  child  was  given  a  slip 
of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  as  they  brought  the 
little  carefully  written  slips  to  the  big  cup  on 
Miss  Cushier’s  desk,  it  was  soon  overflowing; 
and  when  the  slips  were  read,  the  eyes  of  the 
teachers  were  overflowing  as  well  to  see  the  grati¬ 
tude  expressed  by  those  who  seemed  to  have  so 
little. 

One  tiny  girl  wrote,  “I  am  thankful  I’m  got  a 
mother;”  another  said,  “Thankful  is  anyone 
who  is  very  good,  and  my  mother  is  thankful.  ’  ’ 
“Thankful  for  food,”  wrote  one  who  knows 
what  it  is  not  to  have  enough  to  eat.  Another 
who  has  recently  been  a  sufferer  from  rheuma¬ 
tism  wrote  “i  am  thankful  i  am  well.”  Many 
were  thankful  for  parents,  and  one  said, 
“Thankful  for  mother  and  life,”  which  is 
I  pathetic  to  those  who  know  that  the  father  is 
just  out  of  prison  where  he  has  been  serving  six 
months  for  drunkenness  and  brutality.  The 
game  was  serious,  and  it  was  a  true  and  pro¬ 
found  feeling  of  gratitude  that  inspired  those 
little  hearts  and  a  new  thought  that  they  took 
back  to  their  homes  of  privation  and  toil.  After 
enumerating  these  individual  blessings  they 
were  reminded  of  the  more  general  ones  of  pure 
air  to  breathe,  and  warm  sunshine,  and  as  one 
little  voice  suggested,  “all  the  heavenly  bodies.  ” 
These  little  talks  have  made  the  school  more 
attractive  than  ever,  several  of  the  slips  ex¬ 
pressed  gratitude  for  the  school  and  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  these  lessons  are  likely  to  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  these  young  lives.  Certainly  those 
who  are  trying  to  lead  them  aright  are  learning 
many  beautiful  lessons  themselves. 

Miss  Mayer  wishes  to  express  her  gratitude  for 
the  scrapbooks  and  toys  sent  by  Mary,  Louise 
and  William  Jessup  Leisensing,  Upper  Lehigh, 
Pa.  They  will  be  very  useful  for  the  sick  chil¬ 
dren. 
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Children’s  Department 


UNTRUSTWORTHY. 

Why  cry  the  eea-mews  on  the  shore  ? 

Are  not  the  heavens  bright. 

And  all  the  free  and  billowing  sea 
A  pleasure  to  the  sight  7 

Is  not  the  sky  a  dazzUng  bine. 

Above  a  languid  sea  7 
Do  not  tne  wind  and  waves  caress 
EAoh  other  tenderly  7 

Ah  I  but  a  moan  is  on  the  bar. 

The  breakers  whisper  low. 

And  on  the  softly  curling  waves 
White  caps  begin  to  show. 

And  it  were  weU  for  fishermen. 

And  those  who  love  the  sea. 

To  trim  their  sail  with  careful  eye 
And  venture  warily. 

—Sunbeams. 


OUR  HERO. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  honors  which  will 
be  paid  to  the  memory  of  General  Grant  on 
April  27th.  General  Grant  was  one  of  our  great¬ 
est  heroes  and  it  is  fitting  that  this  country,  to 
which  he  was  so  devoted,  and  for  which  he 
sacrificed  so  much,  should  do  his  memory  honor 
in  this  way.  General  Grant  was  a  great  soldier, 
as  many  of  you  boys,  perhaps,  would  like  to  be> 
but  it  was  said  of  him  that  in  all  the  services  he 
rendered  hie  country  in  the  late  war,  that  he  was 
never  presuming.  He  did  his  duty  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  capacity  faithfully,  not  looking  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  some  higher  rank.  One  who  knew  him 
intimately  says,  “He  toiled  long  and  hard  and 
his  success  and  greatness  were  due,  not  so 
much  to  his  genius  (if  he  had  any),  as  to  his 
perseverance  and  industry.  His  work,  whatever 
it  was  for  the  time  being— he  thought  for  it, 
planned  for  it,  labored  for  it,  lived  for  it.  He 
never  waited  for  something  to  turn  up  in  the 
way  of  favorable  circumstances.” 

We  admire  those  who  have  achieved  great 
success,  but  we  do  not  take  into  account  all  the 
wearisome  work  that  attends  such  achievements. 
A  beautiul  tribute  is  paid  to  General  Grant  in 
Dr.  Cramer’s  book,  which  shows  that  greatness 
did  not  make  him  arrogant,  overbearing  and 
conceited.  “He  was  ever  careful  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  whether  they  were  his  friends  or  not. 
He  never  consciously  or  willingly  hurt  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  anybody.  He  never  used  profane  lan¬ 
guage,  ”  remember  that,  boys,  “nor  did  he  ever 
tell  low  stories,  or  allow  others  to  tell  them  in 
his  presence.  He  was  approachable  even  to  the 
humblest.  ’  ’ 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  cousin,  (in  1839)  when 
General  Grant  first  went  to  West  Point,  and 
published  in  McClure’s  Magazine,  we  see  the 
stick-to-it  ativeness  of  his  character.  It  is  as 
follows:  “We  are  now  in  our  quarters.  I  have 
a  splendid  bed  and  get  along  very  welL  Our 
pay  is  nominally  about  twenty-eight  dollars  a 
month,  but  we  never  see  one  cent  of  it.  If  we 
wish  anything  from  a  shoe  string  to  a  coat,  we 
must  go  to  the  commandant  of  the  post  and  get 
an  order  for  it,  or  we  cannot  have  it.  We  have 
tremendous  long  and  hard  lessons  to  get,  in  both 
French  and  algebra.  I  study  hard,  and  hope 
to  get  along  so  as  to  pass  the  exaimnation  in 
January.  This  examination  is  a  hard  one,  they 
say ;  but  I  am  not  frightened  yet.  If  I  am 
successful  here  you  will  not  see  me  for  two  long 
years.  It  seems  a  long  while  to  me,  but  time 
passes  off  very  fast  It  seems  but  a  few  days 
since  I  came  here.  It  is  because  every  hour  has 
its  duty  which  must  be  performed ;  ...  If  I 
were  to  come  home  now  with  my  uniform  on,  the 
way  you  would  laugh  at  my  appearance  would 
be  curious.  My  pants  set  as  tight  to  my  skin 
as  the  bark  to  a  tree,  and  if  I  do  not  walk  mili* 
tary,  that  is,  if  I  bend  over  quickly,  or  run, 
they  are  very  apt  to  crack  with  a  report  as  loud 
as  a  pistol.  (They  were  made  of  a  white  cloth 
that  shrunk]  in  the  washing. )  My  coat  must 


always  be  buttoned  up  to  my  chin.  It  is  made 
of  sheep’s  gray  cloth,  all  covered  with  big  round 
buttons.  If  you  were  to  see  me  at  a  distance 
you  would  ask,  ‘Is  that  a  fish  or  an  animal  7’  ” 
General  Grant  was  very  fond  of  his  grand¬ 
mother,  he  did  not  forget  the  dear  old  heart  that 
loved  him.  He  adds  in  an  N.  B. :  “My  beet  re¬ 
spects  to  Grandmother  Simpson.  I  think  often 
of  her.  I  want  you  to  show  her  this  letter.” 
How  much  good  that  proof  his  loyalty  to  the 
old  grandmother  did  her  in  her  declining  years, 
none  knew  but  herself. 

The  young  are  quite  too  apt  to  be  forgetful  of 
the  older  ones,  whose  work  on  earth  is  almost 
done. 


THK  CHII.DSBN’8  PBATBK. 

A  Tonchlns  Ploture. 

It  was  bed  time  for  the  little  ones.  All  over 
the  great  city  and  in  the  quiet  country  places 
white-robed  children  were  kneeling  before  the 
Throne  of  the  Father,  to  tell  Him  their  loving 
words  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Beside  a  little 
white  crib  two  children  knelt  They  were  in  a 
stranger’s  house,  for  the  dear  mother  was  lying 
very  ill  in  their  once  happy  home.  It  must 
have  been  a  beautiful  sight  for  “their  angels 
who  always  behold  the  face  of  the  Father,”  to 
look  upon. 

The  elder  sister  breathed  the  evening  prayer 
she  had  leared  at  the  Christian  mother’s  knee. 
Then  she  repeated  the  words  for  the  baby  sister 
to  say,  for  mamma  had  just  begun  to  teach  the 
wee  one  how  to  pray  to  the  Father.  The  elder 
sister  was  afraid  the  little  Gladys  might  forget 
the  mamma’s  early  teachings.  When  the  infant 
prayer  had  been  lisped  by  the  sweet  baby  voice, 
the  golden  headed  sister  whispered,  “Let  us  ask 
God  to  make  dear  mamma  well.  ”  Those  that 
overheard  that  whisper  looked  with  doubtful 
faces,  and  tearful  eyes  on  the  bended  heads. 
They  were  practically  motherless  then,  in  the 
judgment  of  finite  minds.  But  the  prayers  were 
said,  and  soon  the  children  slept  peacefully  and 
with  that  trust  in  their  hearts  that  childhood 
never  questions,  and  that  older  hearts  so  often 
long  for.  A  week  of  anxiety  and  then  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  over.  Mamma  was  going  to  get  well 
again,  to  be  given  back  from  the  very  gates  of 
death  to  those  little  ones  who  needed  her  so 
much.  And  the  children  said,  “We  asked  God 
to  make  mamma  well  and  He  heard  our  prayer 
and  He  is  going  to  do  what  we  asked  Him.” 

What  a  beautiful  teaching  of  faith  was  this, 
a  lesson  those  little  ones  will  keep  in  their  hearts 
so  long  as  they  live. 

What  a  great  blessing  to  them  that  they  had 
a  mother  who  had  taught  them  so  early  in  life 
how  to  pray. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  a 
consecrated  Christian  mother,  to  make  the  life 
of  children  full  of  trust  and  faith,  for  what  we 
learn  in  childhood  at  the  mother’s  knee  abides 
with  us  forever.  S.  T.  P. 


ANTICS  AMONG  THE  BIRDS. 

Terns,  crows,  wax  wings,  and  others  have  sorts 
of  games  with  their  food  sometimes,  and  the 
gambols  of  little  chickens  in  the  barnyard]are  a 
matter  of  every  day  observation  in  summer. 
Mock  chases  and  retreats  are  the  basis  of  many 
sports,  and  an  especial  charming  factor  found 
running  all  through  Nature  is  that  tantalizing 
“you  can’t  catch  me”  kind  of  daring  that  little 
girls  exhibit  and  big  girls  recover  from  with 
effort.  But  among  cranes,  plover  forms  and 
their  relatione,  and  among  owls  and  many  oth¬ 
ers,  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  exhibition  of 
the  merely  grotesque  or  clownishness  oFmotion, 
a  struggle  at  the  purely  awkward  for  its  own 
sake,  as  if  the  bird  were  trying  to  provoke  a 
laugh.  This  brings  us'  to  that  more  usual  form 
of  antic,  involving  the  display  of  pretty  parts. 
So  certain  is  a  bird  to  make  such  display  that 
in  many  cases  the  style  of  the]  antic^  can  be 


I  predicted  from  the  position  of  the  color  oc  oriui* 
ment.  The  strutting  of  peacock  and  turkey 
cock  scarcely  needs  mration. 

A  most  striking  and  himiliar  instance  among 
our  small  birds  is  seen  in  the  flicker,  already 
noted,  as  not  flghting  his  rival.  His  back  is 
protectively  colored,  except  there  is  a  white 
rump  spot  which  acta  aa  a  signal  or  banner  color 
during  flight,  but  is  usually  hidden  by  the 
wings  when  the  bird  is  against  a  tree  trunk. 
There  is  also  a  red  stripe  across  his  nape.  But 
his  lower  parts  in  front  are  beautifully  polka 
dotted,  a  black  crescent  or  locket  lies  across  his 
chest,  and  his  wings  and  tail  are  lined  with  a 
beautiful  yellow,  with  the  shafts  of  the  quills 
golden.  From  the  comer  of  the  mouth  on  each 
side  runs  backward  two  black  lines  like  a  mus¬ 
tache.  Out  West  this  line  may  be  red,  and 
other  slight  changes  prevail.  When  he  wishes 
to  charm  his  sweetheart,  he  mounts  a  very  small 
twig  near  her,  so  that  his  fore  parts  shall  not  be 
hidden  as  he  sits  upright  in  regular  woodpecker 
attitude,  and  he  lifts  his  wings,  spreads  his 
tail,  and  begins  to  go  right  and  left  as  he  ex¬ 
hibits  his  mustache  to  his  charmer,  and  sets  his 
jet  locket  first  on  one  side  of  the  twig  and  then 
the  other.  In  doing  all  this  he  performs  the 
most  ludicrous  antics,  and  has  the  silliest  of  ex¬ 
pressions  of  face  and  voice  as  if  in  losing  his 
heart,  as  some  phrase  it,  he  had  lost  his  head 
also. — From  “The  Story  of  The  Birds,”  by 
James  Newton  Baskett,  M.A. 

USING  BEADS  FOB  MONET. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  uses  to  which 
glass  has  been  put  is  one  which  has  lasted  almost 
without  interruption  from  the  first  making  to 
the  present  day.  The  Phoenicians,  who  were 
the  great  commercial  people  of  their  age, 
scoured  the  known  and  much  of  the  then  un¬ 
known  world  in  their  trading  vessels.  The  Afri¬ 
can  coast  was  regularly  visited,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  ignorant  natives,  glass  beads  were  made. 
Some  of  the  same  beads  then  used  known  to  us 
as  “aggey”  beads  have  been  found  among  the 
Ashantees  and  other  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa.  Similar  beads  are  now  made  in 
Venice  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  exported 
from  that  city  every  year  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  them  of  various  sorts. — Pittsburgh 
Despatch. 

JHANSI. 

The  “Compound  School”  for  girls,  held  in  the 
little  building  near  our  own  bungalow,  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  our  work.  Though  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  early  removed  from  the  school,  yet 
they  begin  to  come  at  four  years  old,  or  even 
younger,  and  we  have  them  several  years  under 
our  care,  unless  they  are  removed  from  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  little  girl  being 
brought  in  a  buggy,  by  her  father,  or  elder 
brother,  because  so  small  (she  is  only  three  or 
four  years  old)  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
trust  her  in  the  cart  with  the  twenty  or  more 
children,  who  come  from  the  neighborhood  in 
which  the  parents  live.  She  is  the  little  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  native  doctor  in  the  city  hospital,  a 
dainty  little  creature.  Some  of  the  larger  girls 
have  been  four  or  five  years  in  the  school,  every 
day  learning  some  Bible  truths,  hearing  the 
prayer  offered  at  the  opening  and  the  close  of 
the  school,  and  learning  to  sing  very  sweetly 
many  Christian  songs  in  their  own  vernacular. 

Should  you  ask  one  of  these  girls  how  long 
she  has  been  in  the  school,  she  would  perhaps 
not  answer  in  years,  but  in  dolls.  Perhaps  you 
know  that  each  little  girl  receives  a  doll  at 
Christmas  time.  If  she  has  been  but  a  short 
time  in  school,  the  doll  is  a  small  one,  but  a 
doll  is  given  always.  These  dolls  are  carried 
home  as  tenderly  as  if  they  were  really  alive. 
The  mothers  and  other  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  admire  them,  then  they  are  pot  in  the 
great  chest  with  the  jewelry  and  holiday  attire. 
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the  key  turned  and  the  treasured  dolls  are  only 
taken  out  on  some  great  occasion,  a  holiday,  or 
when  the  little  owner  is  ill,  or  some  friend  from 
a  distance  comes  to  see  her.  As  the  years  go  by 
the  number  of  dolls  increases,  and  when  at 
length,  because  of  her  marriage,  the  little  girl 
is  removed  from  the  school,  her  family  of  dolls 
is  a  sweet  link  binding  her  to  her  bright  school 
days,  and  the  lessons  there  learned. — Over  Sea 
and  Land. 


THE  LITTLE  STOW  AWAY. 

“Would  ye  like  to  hear  about  it?” 

I  eagerly  assent ;  and  the  narrator,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  folds  his  brawny 
arms  upon  the  top  of  the  rail,  and  commences 
as  follows: 

“’Bout  three  years  ago,  after  1  got  this  berth 
as  I’m  in  now,  I  was  second  engineer  aboard  a 
Liverpool  steamer  bound  for  New  Y'ork.  There’d 
been  a  lot  of  extra  cargo  sent  down  just  at  the 
last  minute,  and  we’d  no  end  of  a  job  stowin’  it 
away,  aud  that  ran  us  late  o’  startin’ ;  so  that, 
altogether,  you  may  think,  the  cap’n  warn’t  in 
the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world,  nor  the  mate 
neither;  as  for  the  chief-engineer,  he  was  an 
easy-goin’  sort  of  a  chap,  as  nothing  on  earth 
could  put  out.  But  on  the  mornin’  of  the  third 
day  out  from  Liverpool,  he  cum  down  to  me  in 
a  precious  hurry,  lookin’  as  if  somethin’  had 
put  him  out  pretty  considerably. 

“  ‘Tom,’  says  he,  ‘what  d’ye  think  ?  Blest  if 
we  ain’t  found  a  stow  away.’  (That’s  the  name, 
you  know,  sir,  as  we  gives  the  chaps  as  hide 
theirselves  aboard  outwardbound  vessels,  and 
gets  carried  out  unbeknown  to  everybody). 

“  ‘The  dickens  you  have  !’  says  I.  ‘Who  is 
he,  and  where  did  you  find  him  ?’ 

“  ‘Well,  we  found  him  stowed  away  among 
the  casks  for’ard;  and  ten  to  one  we’d  never 
ha’  twigged  him  at  all,  if  the  skipper’s  dog 
hadn’t  sniffed  him  out  and  began  barkin’.  Such 
a  nice  little  mite  as  he  is,  too!  I  could  ha’ 
most  put  him  in  my  baccy-pouch,  poor  little 
beggar !  but  he  looks  to  be  a  good-plucked  un 
for  all  that.  ’ 

“I  didn’t  wait  to  hear  no  more,  but  up  on 
deck  like  a  sky-rocket :  and  there  I  did  see  a 
sight,  and  no  mistake.  Every  man -Jack  o’  the 
crew,  and  what  few  passengers  we  had  aboard, 
was  all  in  a  ring  on  the  fo’c’stle,  and  in  the 
middle  was  the  fust-mate,  lookin’  as  black  as 
thunder.  Right  in  front  of  him,  lookin’  a 
r^’lar  mite  among  them  big  fellers,  was  a  little 
bit  o’  a  lad  not  ten  year  old — ringed  as  a  scare¬ 
crow,  but  with  bright,  curly  hair,  and  a  bonnie 
little  face  o’  his  own,  if  it  hadn’t  been  so  woful 
thin  and  pale.  But,  bless  your  soul !  to  see  the 
way  that  little  chap  held  his  head  up,  and  looked 
about  him,  you’d  ha’  thought  the  whole  ship 
belonged  to  him.  The  mate  was  a  great  hulkin’ 
black-bearded  feller,  with  a  look  that  ’ud  ha’ 
frightened  a  horse,  and  a  voice  fit  to  make  one 
jump  through  a  key-hole;  but  the  young  un 
warn’t  a  bit  afeared — he  stood  straight  up,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face  with  them  bright, 
clear  eyes  o’  his’n,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was 
Prince  Halferd  himself.  Folk  did  say  after¬ 
wards” — lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper — “as 
how  he  corned  o’  better  blood  nor  what  he 
seemed ;  and,  for  my  part,  I’m  rayther  o’  that 
way  o’  thinkin’  myself ;  for  I  never  yet  see’d  a 
common  street  Harab--as  they  calls  ^em  now 
— carry  it  off  like  him.  You  might  ha’  heered  a 
pin  drop,  as  the  mate  spoke. 

“  ‘Well,  you  young  whelp,’  says  he,  in  hie 
grimmest  voice,  ‘what’s  brought  you  here?’ 

“  ‘It  was  mv  step-father  as  done  it,’  says  the 
boy,  in  a  weak  little  voice,  but  as  steady  as 
could  be.  ‘Father’s  dead,  and  mother’s  married 
again,  and  my  new  father  says  as  how  he  won’t 
have  no  brats  about  eatin’  up  his  wages ;  and 
he  stowed  me  away  when  nobody  warn’t  lookin’, 
and  guv  me  some  grub  to  keep  me  goin’  for  a 
day  or  two  till  I  got  to  sea.  He  says  I’m  to  go 
to  Aunt  Jane^  at  Halifax;  and  here’s  her  ad¬ 
dress.’  And  with  that,  he  slips  his  hand  into 
the  breast  of  his  shirt,  and  out  with  a  scrap  o’ 
paper,  awful  dirty  and  crumpled  up,  but  with 
the  address  on  it,  right  enough. 

“  ‘We  all  believed  every  word  on’t,  even  with 
out  the  paper ;  for  his  look,  and  his  voice,  and 
the  way  he  spoke,  was  enough  to  show  that  there 
warn’t  a  ha’porth  o’  lyin’  in  hie  whole  skin. 
But  the  mate  didn’t  seem  to  swallow  the  yarn 


at  all ;  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a 
kind  o’  grin,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘I’m  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  by  that  kind  o’  chaff ;’  and 
then  he  says  to  him,  ‘Look  here,  my  lad,  that’s 
all  very  fine,  but  it  won’t  do  here — some  o’ 
these  men  o’  mine  are  in  the  secret,  and  I  mean 
to  have  it  out  of  ’em.  Now,  you  just  point  out 
the  man  as  stowed  you  away  and  fed  you,  this 
very  minute;  if  you  doan’t,  it’ll  be  the  worse 
for  TOu !’ 

“^e  boy  looked  up  in  his  bright,  fearless 
way  (it  did  my  heart  good  to  look  at  him,  the 
brave  little  clum!)  and  says,  quietly,  ‘I’ve  told 
you  the  truth ;  1  ain’t  got  no  more  to  say.  ’ 

“The  mate  says  nothin’,  but  looks  at  him  for 
a  minute  as  if  he’d  see  clean  through  him ;  and 
then  he  faced  round  to  the  men,  looking  blacker 
than  ever.  ‘Reeve  a  rope  to  the  yard !’  he  sings 
out,  loud  enough  to  raise  the  dead,  ‘smart  now!’ 

“The  men  all  looked  at  each  other,  as  much  as 
to  say:  ‘What  on  earth’s  a -cornin’  now?’  But 
aboard  ship,  o’  course,  when  you’re  told  to  do  a 
thing,  you’ve  got  to  do  it;  so  the  rope  was  rove 
in  a  jiffy. 

“  ‘Now,  my  lad.’  says  the  mate,  in  a  hard, 
square  kind  o’  voice  that  made  every  word  seem 
like  fittin’  a  stone  into  a  wall,  ‘you  see  that  ’ere 
rope?  Well,  I’ll  give  you  ten  minutes  to  con¬ 
fess;  and  if  you  don’t  tell  the  truth  afore  the 
time’s  up.  I’ll  hang  you  like  a  dog!’ 

“The  crew  all  stared  at  one  another  as  if  they 
couldn’t  believe  their  ears  (I  didn’t  believe 
mine,  I  can  tell  ye),  and  then  a  low  growl  went 
among  ’em,  like  a  wild  beast  awakenin’  out  of 
a  nap. 

“  ‘Silence,  there!’  shouts  the  mate,  in  a 
voice  like  the  roar  of  a  nor’easter.  ‘Stand  by 
to  run  for’ard !’  as  he  held  the  noose  ready  to 
put  it  round  the  boy’s  neck.  The  little  feller 
never  fiinched  a  bit ;  but  there  was  some  among 
the  sailors  (big  strong  chaps,  as  could  ha’  felled 
an  ox)  as  shook  like  leaves  in  the  wind.  As 
for  me,  I  bethought  myself  o’  my  little  curly- 
haired  lad  at  home,  and  how  it  ’ud  be  if  any 
one  was  to  go  for  to  hang  him ;  and  at  the  very 
thought  on’t  I  tingled  all  over,  and  my  fingers 
clinched  theirselves  as  if  they  was  a-grippin’ 
somebody’s  throat.  I  clutched  hold  o’  a  hand¬ 
spike,  and  held  it  behind  my  back,  all  ready. 

“  ‘Tom,’  whispers  the  chief-engineer  to  me, 
‘d’ye  think  he  really  means  to  do  it?’ 

“  ‘I  don’t  know,’  says  I,  through  my  teeth; 
‘but  if  he  does,  he  shall  go  first,  if  I  swings  for 
it!’ 

“I’ve  been  in  many  an  ugly  scrape  in  my 
time,  but  I  never  felt  ’arf  as  bad  as  I  did  then. 
Every  minute  seemed  as  long  as  a  dozen;  an’ 
the  tick  o’  the  mate’s  watch,  reg’lar,  pricked 
my  ears  like  a  pin.  The  men  were  very  quiet, 
but  there  was  a  precious  ugly  look  on  some  o’ 
their  faces ;  and  1  noticed  that  three  or  four  on 
’em  kep’  edgin’  for’ard  to  where  the  mate 
was,  in  a  way  that  meant  mischief.  As  for  me, 
I’d  made  up  my  mind  that  if  he  did  go  for  to 
hang  the  poor  little  chapo,  I’d  kill  him  on  the 
spot,  and  take  my  chance. 

“  ‘Eight  minutes, ’.says  the  mate,  hie  great 
deep  voice  breakin’  in  upon  the  silence  like  the 
toll  o’  a  funeral  bell.  ‘If  you’ve  got  anything 
to  confess,  my  lad,  you’d  best  out  with  it,  for 
ye’re  time  is  nearly  up.  ’ 

“  ‘I’ve  told  you  the  truth,’  answers  the  boy, 
very  pale,  but  as  firm  as  ever,  ‘May  I  say  my 
prayers,  please?’ 

“The  mate  nodded,  and  down  goes  the  poor 
little  chap  on  his  knees  and  puts  up  his  poor 
little  hands  to  pray.  I  couldn’t  make  out  what 
he  said  (fact,  my  head  was  in  such  a  whirl  that 
’d  hardly  ha’  knowed  my  own  name),  but  I’ll 
be  bound  God  heard  it,  every  word.  Then  he 
ups  on  his  feet  again,  and  puts  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  says  to  the  mate  quite  quietly, 
‘I’m  ready !’ 

“And  then,  sir,  the  mate’s  hard,  grim  face 
broke  up  all  to  once,  like  I’ve  seed  the  ice  in 
the  Baltic.  He  snatched  up  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  him  and  buret  out  a-cryin’  like 
a  child ;  and  I  think  there  warn’t  one  of  us  as 
didn’t  do  the  same.  I  know  I  did  for  one. 

“  ‘God  bless  you,  my  boy!’  says  he,  smoothin’ 
the  child’s  hair  with  his  great  hard  hand. 
‘You’re  a  true  Englishman,  every  inch  of  you ; 
you  wouldn’t  tell  a  lie  to  save  your  life !  Well, 
if  so  be  as  yer  father’s  cast  yer  off,  ’Ill  be  yer 
father  from  this  day  forth ;  and  if  I  ever  forget 
you,  then  may  God  forget  me !’ 

“And  he  kep’  hie  word,  too.  When  we  got 
to  Halifax  he  found  out  the  little  un’s  aunt, 
and  gev  her  a  lump  o’  money  to  make  him  com¬ 
fortable  ;  and  now  be  goes  to  see  the  youngster 
every  voyage,  as  reg’lar  as  can  be;  and  to  see 
the  pair  on  ’em  together — the  little  chap  so 
fond  of  him,  and  not  bearin’  him  a  bit  o’ 
grudge — it’s  ’bout  as  pretty  a  eight  as  ever  I 
seed.  And  now,  axin’  yer  parding,  it’s  time  for 
me  to  be  goin’  below;  so  I’ll  just  wish  yer  good 
-night.” — The  Sailors’  Magazine. 


'  THE  PLAGUE  IN  INDIA. 

The  March  number  of  Indian  Notes  gives  re¬ 
cent  reports  of  the  Bubonic  Plague,  which  is 
making  such  ravages  in  some  parte  of  India, 
and  which  the  doctors  are  studying  with  so 
much  interest.  Surgeon  Colonel  Waters  in  a 
lecture  at  the  Sassoon  Institute  at  Bombay 
argued  that  “drainage  was  not  responsible 
for  the  plague,  but  that,  in  hie  belief,  it  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  unearthing  of  a  lot  of  old  stored 
grain  of  the  millet  species,  which  was  brought 
out  for  sale  on  account  of  the  famine.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  germs  are  carried  in  the  air,  and  that  the 
greatest  mortality  has  been  among  the  people  who 
use  the  millet  grain  as  food;  rice  and  wheat 
eating  communities  being  comparatively  free.” 

A  manager  of  some  large  tea  plantations  in  the 
Kumaon  Valley  confirms  this  belief  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 

“I  have  seen  a  good  many  outbreaks  during 
my  thirty  years’  residence.  The  last  appearance 
of  the  plague  {Mahamurrie)  in  Kumaon,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  was  in  a  village  not  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  one  of  my  factories.  Though 
I  am  not  a  medical  man,  I  have  invariably 
watched  the  disease,  and  tried  to  arrive  at  what 
had  caused  it,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  in 
my  own  mind  that  Dr.  W’aters  is  correct  in  put¬ 
ting  it  down  to  the  millet.  In  these  parts  when 
harvests  were  good,  and  the  villages  far  in  the 
interior  of  these  hills,  could  not  sell  what  they 
had  reaped,  mostly  millet,  it  was  buried,  and  in 
years  of  scarcity,  it  was  brought  to  light  again, 
and  more  often  than  not  with  an  outbreak  of 
Mahamurrie,  I  am  not  aware  that  Europeans 
ever  funked  the  disease,  nor  have  I  known  a  case 
of  any  native  sent  to  see  orders  carried  out, 
getting  it,  but  then  such  natives  took  good  care 
not  to  eat  millet,  but  wheat  or  rice. 

“When  the  disease  has  broken  out  the  rats 
have  been  the  first  to  suffer,  and  soon  after  it 
has  shown  itself  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
that  village;  if  one  of  another  village  was  at¬ 
tacked  there  was  conclusive  proof  that  the  party 
so  attacked  had  very  lately  partaken  of  food  in 
the  village  or  had  brought  millet  from  the  said 
village.  The  last  appearance  of  the  disease,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember,  was  of  short  duration  ; 
as  soon  as  it  appeared,  everyone  cleared  out  and 
lived  in  the  open  on  the  hillside,  discontinued 
using  the  grain  from  their  village,  and  as  a 
death  occurred,  they  moved  away  to  a  fresh 
camp.  The  authorities  had  the  villages  well 
cleaned,  all  rubbish  and  thatched  houses  burnt, 
and  all  ^ain  destroyed,  and  every  house  fumi¬ 
gated  with  sulphur;  sulphur  fires  also  were 
burnt  in  and  around  the  village,  and  after  a 
month,  no  deaths  having  occurred  for  a  fort¬ 
night  or  so,  the  place  was  occupied  again.” 

After  describing  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
in  its  two  forme  “With  Buboes,”  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  painful  swelling  of  the  glands  in 
the  armpit,  the  groin  or  more  rarely  the  neck, 
or  “Without  Buboes,”  when  the  symptoms  re¬ 
semble  those  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  in  a 
mild  form,  but  usually  prove  fatal  within  three 
or  four  days,  the  editor  goes  on  to  say  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Haffkine’s  protective  lymph  is  now  being 
applied  on  a  large  scale  in  Bombay,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  sets  up  a  reaction  having  the  symptoms 
of  plague  in  a  modified  form ;  the  Kitisato  bacil¬ 
lus  being  killed  by  heat,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  its  multiplying  and  perpetuating  itself,  or  of 
the  disease  being  communicated  by  contagion  to 
others. 

“In  all  the  places  where  plague  is  endemic, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  virus  resides 
permanently  in  the  soil,  and  that  human  beings 
acquire  it  thence  by  certain  channels  of  commu¬ 
nication.  Plague  is  therefore  partially,  though 
not  wholly,  a  miasmatic  soil  disease.  It  differs 
from  malarial  disease  in  that  it  exists  only  in 
the  soil  of  inhabited  places,  and  has  never  been 
acquired  from  mere  telluric  conditions.  Since 
the  living  virus  is  a  bacillus  which  exists  in 
the  affected  subjects,  it  will  pass  from  them 
back  into  the  soil,  and  a  mutual  relation 
thus  established.  The  soil  theory  of  plague  is 
a  popular  belief  in  some  parte  of  the  world.” 

The  horrible  report  that  the  number  of  Par^ 
victims  of  the  pestilence  was  considerably  in¬ 
creased  because  the  vultures  at  the  Towers  of 
Silence  were  unable  to  disporo  of  all  the  dead 
bodies  exposed  there  is  authoritatively  denied. 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening 
strength  and  healthfulness.  Assures  the 
food  against  alum  and  all  forms  of  adul¬ 
teration  common  to  the  cheap  brands. 

BOTAL  BAKING  POWDER  OO.,  NEW  YORK. 

WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting, 
which  was  led  by  Mrs.  Walter  Condict,  after 
the  devotional  exerises,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Mitchell 
of  Chicago  spoke  of  the  Presbyterial  work  as 
one  of  constant  advance,  extending  from  church 
to  church,  from  home  to  home  and  from  heart 
to  heart. 

The  sympathy  of  all  was  expressed  for  our 
faithful  missionary  teachers,  the  Misses  Perley. 
The  elder  sister.  Miss  Lucy  of  Salina,  Utah,  has 
met  with  an  accident,  resulting  in  spinal  injury. 
Miss  Fannie  was  sent  for  to  care  for  her  sister, 
and  the  reply  came  from  Washington  that  she 
was  in  a  hospital,  too  ill  even  to  be  told  of  her 
sister’s  condition.  They  were  tenderly  remem¬ 
bered  in  prayer.  Another  plea  came  from  Mrs. 
Hardy  of  St.  George,  Southern  Utah,  where 
there  are  many  discouragements  in  this  school 
work,  but  which  in  spite  of  all,  grows  in  impor¬ 
tance,  and  must  be  kept  up  at  any  cost. 

The  South. — The  people  who  live  among  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  have  a  dialect  of 
their  own,  which  is  sometimes  very  picturesque, 
of  which  specimens  were  given  in  the  Home 
Mission  Monthly.  A  doctor  had*failed  to  re¬ 
spond  promptly  to  a  call  for  his  services  and 
gave  for  apology  that  he  was  “clean  done,  plumb 
wore  to  a  frozzle. ’’  It  would  be  hard  to  express 
weariness  of  mind  and  body  in  more  graphic 
language.  A  busy  worker,  whose  routine  of 
duties  is  always  heavy,  being  requested  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  article  for  the  magazine,  replied:  “1 
can  best  express  my  feelings  by  simply  sending 
a  bit  of  mountain  dialect,  which  describes  my 
present  state  of  mind  and  body.  ‘I  be  boda- 
ciously  wore  out !’  I  beg  that  none  will  think 
there  is  more  the  matter  with  me  than  there 

Well  an^Strong 

Was  at  Times  Unable  to  Stand-Physlolan 
Advised  Takln«  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  It  Cured. 

“For  fifteen  years  I  was  a  constant  sufferer  with 
female  weakness  and  kidney  trouble.  I  was  unable 
to  stand  at  times  and  1  suffered  great  misery. 
Finally  I  had  an  attack  of  bilious  fever  and  was 
confined  to  my  bed  for  3  months.  I  was  attended 
by  a  skillful  physician  who  advised  me  to  try  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  which  I  did  and  before  I  had  finished 
the  first  bottle  I  began  to  feel  better.  In  six  weeks 
after  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I  was  able 
to  be  about  the  house  and  I  am  now  perfectly  well 
and  strong,  and  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work.” 
Mrs.  David  LeMat,  Dresden  Station,  New  York. 
Remember 

Hood’s 

Is  the  best— In  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  Sold 
by  all  dragglsts.  fi;  six  for  IS.  _ 

Osflc.  cure  all  Liver  nis  and  Sick 
nOOCl  S  rills  Headache.  »c. 


was  with  the  man  who  told  me  hie  doctor  had 
said  “ez  how  I  be  ’dieted  with  the  lazy  liver, 
an’  I  ’low  that  be  what  is  the  matter  with  me, 
seein’  ’ez  how  I  keep  a  puttin’  off  an’  a  puttin’ 
off  things  an’  I  didn’t  usen  to  do  that-a-way.  ’  ’’ 

Another  mountain  teacher  from  whom  the  edi¬ 
tor  asked  an  article,  answers:  “Your  letter  is  at 
hand,  and  the  topics  to  be  enlarged  upon  are  very 
suggestive  indeed,  if  I  could  but  do  them  jus¬ 
tice.  But  as  a  brother  in  Sunday-school  said 
yesterday,  ‘1  could  make  a  big  speech  if  1  jist 
had  the  words  to  language  it  out.  ’  ’  ’ 

Farm  School,  Denmark,  North  Carolina. — A 
boy  here  was  asked,  “Who  are  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Denmark?’’  He  replied:  “Why,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jeffrey.’’  (Please  observe  our  poet- 
ofiSce).  “Eighty  bright,  intelligent  boys  are 
found  here.’’ 

Asheville,  North  Carolina. — “Ab  we  look  back 
over  the  four  and  one  half  vears  of  our  school,’’ 
writes  Dr.  Lawrence  of  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
“we  thank  God  an  take  courage.  The  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  larger,  the  grade  of  pupils  higher, 
and  the  work  better  done  than  ever  before.  ~  In 
the  senior  class  there  are  thirteen  young  women 
of  promise  as  teachers.  Good  work  is  also  done 
in  the  commercial,  sewing  and  cooking  depart¬ 
ments.  One  young  woman  has  been  helping  me 
in  the  office  and  doing  admirable  work,  who 
took  up  stenography  and  typewriting  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Our  pupils  have  also  thorough,  systematic 
Bible  training.’’ 

The  Home  Industrial  School. — “He  who  hath 
patience  may  have  what  he  will,’’  quoted  Mias 
Johns,  as  in  the  study  hall  one  evening  she 
looked  into  the  healthy,  happy  faces  of  115 
girls.  Once  they  were  sad,  irresponsive,  unin¬ 
telligent,  but  during  patient  hours  they  have 
been  transformed.  The  Junior  Circle  has  been 
working  to  aid  the  weaker  school  at  Paint*  Rock 
and  is  making  its  first  effort  in  aid  of  Foreign 
Missions.  The  daily  Bible  readings  outlined 
by  Mr.  Polhemus,  carefully  studied  at  evening 
prayers,  and  upon  which  this  faithful  pastor 
lectures  every  Wednesday  evening,  are  a  “con¬ 
stant  source  of  profit.’’ 

The  Colored  People.  —  “In  these  United 
States, ’’says  the  “Freedmen’s  Bulletin,’’  nearly 
five  millions  are  wholly  outside  church  infiu- 
ences.  Average  illiteracy  is  seventy  per  cent. 
Every  eighth  person  in  this  country  is  colored. 
In  South  Carolina  they  outnumber  the  whites, 
three  to  one.  There  are  over  a  million  and  a 
half  colored  children  who  have  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  school,  simply  because  there  was 
none  to  see.  An  ordinary  man’s  wages  average 
only  forty  or  fifty  cents  a  day,  sometimes  less 
and  they  board  themselves.  Women  get  three 
and  four  dollars  a  month  and  board  themselves, 
yet  from  this  pittance  some  save  a  few  dollars 
to  send  a  boy  or  girl  to  the  Christian  school. 
It  is  said  that  the  inmates  of  the  famous  Mill 
Hill  Convent,  England,  took  a  solemn  vow  to 
Romanize  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  send  thousands  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  to  be  spent  here ;  so  this  country  is  to  them 
a  foreign  mission  field.  As  we  are  Protestants 
we  must  save  these  dusky  millions  for  Christ 
and  Protestantism,  and  do  it  now.  Our  church 
supports  sixty-nine  parochial  schools,  thirteen 
academies,  five  female  seminaries,  and  one  uni¬ 
versity,  where  10,529  pupils  are  taught.  Besides 
we  have  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ministers 
in  three  hundred  and  six  churches.’’ 

At  the  late  Presbyterial  meeting  at  Pittsburg, 
sixty  recent  conversions  were  reported  among 
the  colored  people  and  similar  tidings  are  com¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  “Among 
Freedmen  who  have  received  higher  education 
since  the  war,  there  are  to-day,  according  to 
statistics,  500  graduates  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries;  2,500  who  have  received  partial  courses 
in  colleges  and  seminaries;  seventy-five  gradu¬ 
ates  of  schools  of  pharmacy ;  three  hundred  law 
school  graduates,  receiving  salaries  from  one 
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thousand  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  latter 
mark  being  reached  by  a  colored  lawyer  of  Balti¬ 
more!  Of  self-supporting  colored  people  in  the 
South,  colored  Presbyterians  alone  had  raised 
recently  for  their  own  support,  6,800  dollars. 
Yet  so  great  are  the  demands  of  the  work  that 
a  deficit  remains  and  it  was  necessary  to  retrench 
last  year  by  cutting  off  twenty  successful 
schools!’’  H.  E.  B. 

STUDY  OF  TEMPERANCE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  temperance  workers  all  over  our  land  felt 
with  reason  that  they  had  taken  a  long  step 
forward  when  they  secured  legislative  enactments 
making  the  study  of  physiological  temperance 
compulsory  in  the  public  schools.  In  a  recent 
speech  a  distinguished  Member  of  Congress 
spoke  of  it  as  being  “one  of  the  great  epochs 
which  mark  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.’’  Enactments  were  secured  in  the 
National  Congress  and  in  forty-one  States,  mak¬ 
ing  this  study  compulsory  for  16,  (XX),  000  chil¬ 
dren.  But  a  new  form  of  opposition  arose  in 
the  indefinite  charge  that  “the  endorsed  school 
text  books’’  on  temperance  physiology  were  not 
accurate,  and  this  in  spite  of  the.  fact  that  these 
books  were  not  only  in  successful  school  use  all 
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over  this  land,  but  had  been  translated  and 
adapted  for  use  in  eight  other  countries. 

To  meet  these  objections  a  number  of  well 
known  and  representative  citizens  who  felt  the 
national  importance  of  having  truth,  and  only 
truth,  taught  in  this  case,  united  in  choosing 
a  committee  of  eminent  physicians  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  to  examine  the  text¬ 
books  in  question,  and  specifically  to  point  out 
where,  if  at  all,  their  statements  need  amend¬ 
ing  to  be  in  accord  with  the  latest  testimony  of 
science, 

This  committee  began  its  work  in  the  summer 
of  1896.  Their  reports  are  now  in  and  not  a 
single  member  of  the  committee  reports  finding 
the  books  inaccurate,  but  exactly  the  rever  e. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  of  Chicago,  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  says: 

The  text-books  of  Physiology,  Hygiene  and 
Alcohol,  etc.,  for  use  in  public  schools  and 
high  schools,  including  the  following  books 
(enumerating  them),  aggr^ating  over  twenty 
volumes,  have  all  been  carefully  examined,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  reference  to  their  teaching  concern¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  on 
the  living  human  body  at  all  periols  of  life,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  find  no  errors  in  the 
teaching  of  any  of  them  on  this  subject.  They 
all  inculcate  the  one  great /oef  that  alcohol  as 
existing  in  fermented  and  distilled  drinks  is  a 
subtle  and  deceptive  poison,  always  injurious  to 
the  healthy  living  body  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  quantity  used— a  fact  sustained  by  the  most 
varied  and  accurate  scientific  experiments,  and 
the  vital  statistics  of  every  civilized  nation  in 
the  world. 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy  of  Boston,  State  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
Surgeon  of  United  States  Army  Volunteers, 
writes:  1  have  examined  with  interest  and  profit 
the  Endorsed  Temperance  Physiologies  sent  me. 
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I  was  asked  by  your  Committee  to  point  out 
any  entHU  in  these  works  which  need  correcting. 

1  found  no  such  errors.  .  .  .  Modem  science 
unquestionably  demonstrates  that  alcohol,  no 
matter  in  what  form  or  how  diluted,  in  its  con¬ 
tinuous  use,  is  necessarily  injurious;  and  that 
in  fermented  as  well  as  in  distilled  drinks,  the 
danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken 
into  the  system.  .  .  .  Let  the  children  form 
habits  of  hygienic  living,  and  the  future  of  the 
Nation  will  be  doubly  secure.  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Holton  of  Vermont,  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  adds :  I  find  them  to 
be  in  substantial  accord  with  the  results  of  the 
latest  scientific  investigations.  .  .  .  Alcohol  if 
taken  frequently,  even  in  small  doses,  soon  pro¬ 
duces  a  desire  for  more  and  stronger  doses,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  fixed  habit,  from  which  all  the 
evils,  physical,  moral  and  social,  described  in 
these  books,  follow. 

In  giving  these  and  many  more  equally  strong 
testimonials  to  the  public,  the  committee  add 
this  appeal: 

The  youth  of  our  land  are  surrounded  by 
temptations  which  have  led  others  before  them 
to  become  the  victims  of  intemperance.  The 
State  commands  that  “all  pupils  in  all  public 
schools’  ’  shall  receive  through  a  systematic  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene  from  a  temperance 
standpoint,  the  utmost  warning  which  science 
warrants  against  these  temptations. 

The  irresponsible  and  indefinite  charge  that 
this  warning  is  based  on  error  is  now  absolutely 
disproved  by  the  testimony  of  this  committee  of 
medical  experts.  The  children  have  both  a  legal 
and  moral  right  to  the  special  truth  set  forth  in 
these  school  manuals  thus  vouched  for.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  name  of  the  various  State  and 
national  religious  and  philanthropic  bodies  who 
have  secured  this  testimony  and  are  interested 
in  its  dissemination,  all  school  superintendents, 
boards  of  education  and  teachers  are  urged  to 
make  provision  for  as  thorough  pursuit  of  this 
study  as  they  do  for  arithmetic  or  geography  for 
“all  pupils  in  all  schools’’  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

Clergymen  and  all  others  who  have  the  public 
ear,  are  asked  to  give  their  sympathy  and  active 
support  to  such  instruction.  Upon  this  educa¬ 
tion  the  nation  relies  for  a  sober  citizenship  in 
the  future. 

Signed  by  Sub-Committee,  Charles  L.  Morgan, 
A.  H.  Plumb,  Mary  H.  Hunt,  23  Trull  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  YEARS  OF 
PRESRYTERIANISH  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

The  Long  Island  Presbytery’s  spring  meeting  I 
in  Bridge  Hampton  was  remarkably  interesting 
because  of  several  uncommon  features.  The 
Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Chur 
ches,  written  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Craven, 
presented  a  new  form,  and  was  full  of  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  just  one  hundred  and  eighty  years 
since  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  was  formed. 
This  period  is  specially  divided  into  three  parts 
of  sixty  years  each — the  first,  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbytery  to  the  War  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  the  second,  from  the  attainment  of  national 
independence  to  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  the  third,  from  that  disruption  to  the 
present  time. 

The  pastor.  Rev.  Arthur  Newman,  as  head  of 
the  Bridge  Hampton  Session,  had  arranged  for 
the  delivery  of  historical  addresses  on  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  Long  Island  in  these  three  periods. 
These  addresses  were  all  given  at  a  popular 
meeting  in  the  evening — the  first  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Epher  Whitaker ;  the  second  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  William  H.  Littell;  and  the  third  by  Judge 
Henry  P.  Hedges.  The  large  congregation  pres¬ 
ent  gave  them  the  liveliest  attention.  Another 
new  and  delightful  feature  was  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  the  Presbytery  and  the 
Bridge  Hampton  Session  only.  ,  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Egbert  C.  Lawrence  administered  the  bread  and 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Campbell,  the  cup. 
The  elements  were  distributed  by  Ruling  Elders. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Edward  L.  Gerard  of  Yap- 
hank,  Mr.  George  fi.  Case  of  Cutchogue,  Judge 
Henry  P.  Hedges  of  Bridge  Hampton,  and  John 
E.  Qildersleve,  Esq.,  of  Mattituck  were  selected. 

While  this  delightful  celebration  was  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  chapel,  the  Young  People’s  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  of  Amagansett,  Easthamp- 
ton.  Sag  Harbor,  Bridge  Hampton,  and  South¬ 
ampton  were  assembling  in  the  church.  The 
Societies  from  the  neighboring  congregations 
had  each  by  invitation  selected  a  favorite  hymn 
to  be  sung.  After  the  singing  of  each,  it  was 
the  theme  of  a  brief  address.  These  addressee 
were  severally  made  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Beebe,  Jacob  E.  Mallmann,  Charles  E. 
Craven,  and  John  D.  Stokes.  This  part  of  the 
Presbytery’s  proceedings  was  higly  satisfactory. 
The  opening  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Clarence  Geddes 
from  Rev.  ii.  18,  19,  and  the  devotional  services 
throughout  the  sessions  were  animating  and 
spiritual. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Dunlop  was  released  from 
his  care  of  the  Greenjwrt  Church,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  that  he  may 
accept  a  call  to  the  church  of  Rozbury  in  that 
city. 

The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Campbell,  D.D.,  of 
Southampton,  and  Elder  Gilbert  W.  Raynor  of 
the  Brookfield  Church  at  Manorville,  were  unan¬ 
imously  elected  commissioners  to  the  next  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  The  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Beebe  of 
Cutchogue,  and  Elder  Joseph  S.  Osborn  of  East- 
hampton  were  unanimously  elected  alternates. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Newman,  Littell  and  Stokes 
were  chosen  to  attend  the  missionary  congress 
to  be  held  in  Poughkeepsie  on  the  first  three 
days  in  June. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Clarence  H.  Wilson,  Freder¬ 
ick  G.  Beebe,  and  Elder  John  E.  Gildersleve 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  Synod’s  plan  for 
Synodical  Aid  and  report  thereon  at  the  next 
stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery.  An  invitation 
to  hold  that  meeting  in  Setauket  was  accepted. 

The  Bridge  Hampton  congregation  has  recently 
expended  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  real  estate.  The  new,  rich  windows 
of  the  church  were  seen  and  appreciated  by  the 
Presbytery  for  the  first  time.  The  chapel,  lately 
built,  adjoining  the  church,  with  rooms  for  the 
various  departments  of  the  Sunday-school,  is 
beautiful.  The  large  hall,  which  is  near  the 
church,  and  is  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  is  perfectly  adapted  for  social  pur¬ 
poses.  In  it  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  and 
their  friends  dined  together,  and  had  an  enter¬ 
taining  hour  of  true  Christian  fellowship  under 
the  direction  of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation. 
This  IS  “the  tie  that  binds’’  not  less  effectively 
than  some  others. 
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The  missal  sent  by  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VlII.,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  parchment  conferring  upon  him 
the  title  “Defender  of  the  Faith,’’  was  bought 
a  number  of  years  ago  for  850,000  by  the  German 
Government.  The  missal  and  parchment  had 
been  given  by  Charles  II.  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
famous  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  library  of 
this  nobleman  was  sold  by  auction  in  London, 
where  the  Government  of  Germany  bid  up  the 
Ixxik  beyond  the  reach  of  all  other  would-be  pur¬ 
chasers. 


The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  prohibited  the  an¬ 
nual  pilgrimage  of  Moslems  to  Mecca  for  this 
year,  on  the  ground  that  the  prevalence  of  plague 
along  the  usual  line  of  route  would  render  it 
dangerous.  This  is  the  first  time  such  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  has  been  issued  in  the  history  of  Morocco. 
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Remodeling  a  Gown 

becomes  a  pleasing  occupation,  provided  it  was  stitched 
on  a  Singer  Automatic.  The  elastic  seam  made 
by  this  machine  is  perfectly  safe  when  locked,  but  can 
be  taken  apart  in  an  instant  when  unlocked.  Thus  its 
use  is  especially  desirable  for  the  clever  woman  who 
wishes  to  make  over  a  garment  so  that  it  may  conform 
to  the  changing  styles.  Whether  in  the  hands  of  the 
amateur  or  the  expert,  this  simple  bit  of  mechanism  is 
the  most  convenient  and  effective  of  any. 

Having  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  other  “auto¬ 
matic”  sewing  machines,  the  Silent  Singer  has 
many  points  of  preference  that  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  comparison.  Of  faultless  con^ 
atmotion  and  Snisb,  it  is  absolutely  the  lightest- 
running,  the  simplest  and  most  compact.  It  is  more  easily 
threaded,  and  its  parts  are  better  protected  from  dust. 

The  broad  treadle  better  promotes  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  operator,  because  it  is  lower  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  feet  can  be  changed  at  will.  These  points  are 
worthy  careful  consideration  by  those  of  delicate  health 
or  unaccustomed  to  continuous  use  of  a  sewing  machine. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


WOBSHIP  IN  SONd. 

By  the  Late  Thomas  Hastings,  M.D. 

Religion  requires  that  music  in  the  sacred 
service  should  be  subsidiary  to  the  spirit  of  true 
devotion,  while  art  endeavors  to  invert  this  or¬ 
der  by  making  the  spirit  of  devotion  subservient 
to  the  music.  This  is  the  bane  of  spirituality. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  art,  but  to  its  mistaken 
application.  It  should  be  the  servant  and  not 
the  mistress  of  our  devotions. 

At  a  concert  the  language  does  not  make  its 
appeal  to  the  moral  sense.  The  mischief  is  that 
the  same  treatment  of  language  and  sentiment 
finds  its  way  into  the  church.  At  a  concert  the 
language  is  made  a  mere  convenience,  and  we 
«zpect  some  compensation  in  the  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  song.  But  what  is  such  a  compensa¬ 
tion  in  church  services  where  the  devotional 
effect  is  the  principal  thing  f  Here  is  plainly  a 
serious  error. 

The  more  artistic  the  music,  the  more  it  is 
expected  to  aid  devotion,  obvious  as  this  is  in 
theory,  the  churches  do  not  seem  to  understand 
it.  Taste  for  church  music  is  not  sufficiently 
intelligent.  It  is  the  custom  to  sacrifice  lan¬ 
guage  to  sound.  The  tune  absorbs  attention  as 
if  when  rightly  rendered  it  alone  could  com¬ 
mand  our  devotion.  The  singers  in  many  cases 
seem  not  to  be  worshippers  but  mere  actors, 
while  the  congregation  appear  as  if  worshiping 
by  proxy.  The  sentiments  of  the  hymn,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  are  in  the  musical  tones  but  not 
uttered  by  the  living  voice.  This  sacrificing  of 
sense  to  sound  in  religious  worship  is  all  wrong. 
However  fashionable  it  is  wickedness  which 
might  easily  be  prevented.  Christians  and 
Christian  ministers  have  a  duty  which  has  long 
been  misunderstood.  Until  they  become  active 
in  the  matter,  there  will  be  no  change.  Tem¬ 
porising  expedients  will  be  of  little  avail. 
Aesthetic  influences  will  continue  to  predomi¬ 
nate  as  at  present  at  the  expense  of  spirtuality. 


THE  SACBEDNESS  OF  MUSIC. 

Music  itself  is  sacred,  and  when  used  for  other 
purposes  than  for  the  Qlory  of  God  it  is  per¬ 
verted  and  becomes  profane. 

Beethoven,  that  “untamed  character,”  found 
relief  for  his  pent  up  feelings  and  has  told  the 
story  of  his  life  in  his  fifth  symphony.  There 
is  one  movement  in  particular  that  is  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  a  higher  power,  for  this  man  looked 
upon  his  music  as  a  voice  from  within,  “the 
language  of  hie  heart.  *  *  In  movement,  the  mel¬ 
ody  as  given  out  at  first  is  with  very  little 
accompaniment,  and  hearing  it,  one  is  impressed 
with  its  modest  structure,  yet  beautiful  in  its 
fiow.  It  seems  to  represent  a  soul  seeking  rest 
As  the  melody  proceeds  there  is  something  want¬ 
ing,  a  longing  after  something,  until  the  melody 
is  interrupted  by  a  note  belonging  to  another 
key,  and  as  it  were  the  soul  is  arrested,  hesi¬ 
tates,  but  finally  surrenders,  and  is  overwhelmed 
by  being  caught  up  by  an  all  powerful,  all  lov¬ 
ing,  all  satisfying  Redeemer. 

This  tone  picture  does  not  end  here,  but  the 
redeemed  goes  on  accompanied  by  the  power 
that  is  “sufficient  to  save,”  and  that  has  prom¬ 
ised  “never  to  leave  nor  forsake,”  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  accompaniment  that  is  satisfying, 
full,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  vary¬ 
ing  changes  of  the  Christian  experience  are 
represented  by  the  melody  leaving  the  key  and 
requiring  a  painful  discord  to  bring  it  back, 
but  upon  each  return  how  beautiful  it  rests 
“under  the  shadow  of  His  wing,”  until  it  finds 
an  eternal  rest.  That’s  sacred  music. 

God  is  glorified  by  our  joyous  exclamations  as 
well  as  by  our  devotions.  God  is  pleased  with 
our  praise  as  well  as  with  our  prayers,  and  a 
prayer  can  be  expressed  through  the  manipula- 
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tion  of  a  musical  iuBtrumeut  by  a  musician  as 
well,  or  better,  than  through  words  that  the 
subject  is  less  accustomed  to.  We  should  ren¬ 
der  to  God  our  beet,  and  ere  long  music  will 
obtain  such  a  position  in  the  church  service  that 
future  generations  will  marvel  that  it  remained 
dormant  so  long. 

“  Qod  Bent  his  singers  upon  earth. 

With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth. 

That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men 
And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again.’' 

— John  Pole  in  Musician. 


Musical  time  is  only  a  mechanical  expedient 
for  understanding  between  composer  and  singer, 
but  with  the  complete  attinment  of  this  under¬ 
standing  to  be  thrown  aside  as  a  consumed, 
useless  and  for  the  future  troublesome  matter. — 
Richard  Wagner. 


The  older  I  get  the  more  I  see  how  important 
it  is,  first,  to  learn  and  then  form  an  opinion, 
not  the  latter  before  the  former,  nor  both  at 
the  same  time. — F.  Mendelssohn. 


Choir  work  is  a  thankless  task.  Every  hymn 
sung  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  sneering  critic  in 
the  cong^regation,  one  mistake  causes  the  frowns 
of  a  dozen  persons  who  could  not  sing  a  note 
to  save  their  lives.  The  misses  from  boarding- 
school  patronize  the  choir,  especially  when  it 
has  sung  the  tune  a  little  fiat,  and  tunes  at 
times  are  poeseesed,  and  voill  go  fiat,  do  what 
you  like.  Choirs  have  more  critics  to  rend  than 
praise  tliem,  and  ministers,  in  magnifying  their 
own  troubles,  forget  the  difficulties  of  the  choir. 
— The  London  Nonconformist. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

As  was  predicted  in  my  last  letter,  Carter 
Harrison,  Jr.,  was  elected  Mayor  by  a  majority 
over  all  competitors.  John  M.  Harlan,  the  Re¬ 
form  candidate,  had  a  majority  over  the  r^^lar 
Republican  nominee.  Judge  Sears,  and  although 
not  Mayor,  Mr.  Harlan  will  let  his  voice  ring 
for  Reform  in  the  Council  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  Mayor  is  evidently  his  father 
over  again,  only  a  little  more  so.  He  is  frank 
and  fearless,  and  withal  gentlemanly  in  his  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  Spoils  system  and  the  “wide-open” 
policy  toward  saloons,  gambling  places,  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  Sunday  laws  and  the  like.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  Mr,  Harrison’s  utterances:  “There 
has  always  been  gambling  in  Chicago  and  there 
always  will  be.  It  is  rampant  to-day  in  spite 
of  the  professions  of  the  present  administration. 
If  we  had  ten  times  as  large  a  police  force  we 
could  not  make  a  Sunday-school  out  of  Chicago. 
There  are  different  interpretations  of  the  term 
‘wide-open.’  In  frontier  towns  it  means  that 
gambling-rooms  may  be  run  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  doors  open,  the  games  in  sight  from  the 
street  and  admission  as  easy  as  to  any  store.  In 
the  East  it  may  mean  that  gaming  is  carried 
on  quietly  in  unobtrusive  places  and  under  re 
strictive  surveillance.  Chicago  will  not  be  a 
frontier  town  in  the  matter  of  gambling.”  Con¬ 
tinuing,  Mr.  Harrison  says,  “I  see  no  objections 
to  letting  saloons  open  Sunday  if  the  doors  are 
closed,  the  blinds  pulled  down  and  order  main¬ 
tained.  I  lived  in  Germany  long  enough  to  be¬ 
come  liberal  about  such  matters.  As  to  mid¬ 
night  closing  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet. 
If  a  saloon  is  so  bad  that  it  ought  to  be  closed 
from  12  to  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  closed  from  5  to  12  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  There  are  many  night  workers  who 
have  rights,  and  when  I  was  in  the  newspaper 
business  I  found  it  a  great  convenience  to  be 
able  to  get  a  glass  of  refreshing  beer  after  mid¬ 
night.  The  problem  might  be  solved  by  impos¬ 
ing  an  extra  license  for  saloons  running  after 
midnight,  but  under  the  present  law  there  shall 
be  no  favoritism  as  there  is  now.  If  any  saloons 
are  closed  all  must  lock  their  doors.” 

Mr.  Harlan  and  his  backing  of  the  Reform 
organizations,  the  Municipal  League  and  the 
Civic  Federation,  will  have  a  hard  time  in  the 
effort  to  keep  the  city  up  to  the  rule  of  right¬ 
eousness.  It  has  been  definitely  announced  that 
one  John  Powers,  a  gambler  and  saloon-keeper, 
will  be  leader  of  the  City  Council  and  chairman 
of  the  Finance  committee  which  disburses  the 
public’s  milliops ;  a  saloon-keeper  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  license ;  a  saloon-keeper 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on  gas,  oil 
and  electric  light ;  a  saloon-keeper  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  elections ;  a  saloon¬ 
keeper  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
streets  and  alleys  west;  and  a  saloon-keeper 
the  head  of  the  committee  on  streets  and  alleys 
south.  There  is  not  another  standing  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  Council  except  the  committee  on 
streets  and  alleys  north  that  will  pass  upon  an 
ordinance  granting  a  franchise,  and  that  com¬ 
mittee  even  may  have  a  saloon-keeper  for  its 
chairman.  Truly  the  saloon  may  be  said  to  be 
“in  the  saddle.”  Anything  against  it  seems 
powerless  with  so  much  of  Power  on  the  other 
side. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  has  just  now  put 
itself  on  record  as  believing  that  judgment  must 
begin  at  the  house  of  God.  At  the  adjourned 
meeting  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed:  “Inasmuch  as  it  has  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  (temperance)  committee 
that  there  are  within  some  of  our  churches  mem¬ 
bers  who  rent  or  lease  their  property  for  saloon 
purposes,  this  Presbytery  hereby  directs  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  churches  to  make  prompt  and  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  as  to  whether  there  are  any 
such  members  in  their  respective  churches; 
and  in  case  any  such  are  found,  it  shall  be  the 
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duty  of  the  session  of  that  church  to  promptly 
call  the  offender  or  offenders  to  justice  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  Presbyterian  law.” 
There  were  other  strong  and  practical  resolu¬ 
tions  passed.  The  following  was  rejected  after 
being  vigorously  advocated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Elder  E.  S.  Wells  of  Lake  For¬ 
est:  “Resolved,  That  a  concerted  and  united 
ballot  on  the  part  of  the  church  is  one  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  church  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  saloon,  and  the  deliverances  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  hold  the  members  of  the  churches 
reprehensible  for  the  ballot  that  legalizes  the 
saloon.” 

The  argument  against  the  resolution  was  that 
the  individual  should  be  allowed  to  control  his 
own  suffrage,  and  that  Church  dictation  on  this 
point  would  not  be  tolerated.  At  this  same 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  H.  Richmond  Marsh, 
M.D.,  who  has  been  in  New  York  city  complet¬ 
ing  his  medical  studies,  and  active  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Judson  Memorial  Church’s  institu¬ 
tional  work,  was  examined  for  licensure  and 
ordination  as  an  evangelist.  The  ordination 
service  will  occur  Tuesday  evening,  the  27th 
inst.,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Joliet  —  Dr.  Marsh’s  home  church,  and  the 
church  in  which  both  his  grandfather  and  father 
are  ruling  elders.  Dr.  Marsh  and  wife  will  gto 
to  Alaska  in  a  few  weeks,  the  former  having 
been  appointed  government  agent  in  charge  of 
the  school  at  Point  Barrow,  the  most  northerly 


inhabited  place  in  the  world.  Dr.  Marsh,  al¬ 
though  not  commissioned  by  the  Home  Board, 
will  in  reality  be  a  mibsionary  at  Point  Barrow, 
ministering  both  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the 
people.  The  regular  mail  boat  visits  Point  Bar- 
row  just  once  a  year,  the  only  other  opportunity 
of  hearing  from  home  being  when  whaling  ships 
happen  to  come  with  later  news.  Dr.  Marsh  in¬ 
forms  me,  his  pastor,  that  The  Evangelist  will 
be  one  of  the  papers  for  whose  arrival  he  will 
wait,  thanks  to  Dr.  Field’s  generous  thoughtful¬ 
ness.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  first  mail  that  comes 
from  that  far  North  land  there  will  be  a  letter  to 
The  Evangelist. 

The  pastor  of  the  Eighth  Church,  Rev.  T.  D. 
Wallace  and  his  wife  have  been  sorely  afflicted 
by  the  tragic  and  mysterious  death  of  their  six¬ 
teen  year  old  son,  Arthur.  His  body  was  found 
last  week  in  the  Chicago  river  with  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  robbery  and  murder.  The  young  man 
has  been  missing  since  the  28th  of  November 
last.  He  started  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  after 
Tbanskgiving  to  spend  the  night  with  a  friend 
at  Englewood.  That  was  the  last  seen  of  him  by 
his  parents  until  the  body  was  identified  by  Dr. 
Wallace  at  the  Morgue.  The  young  man  was 
bright  and  lovable  and  very  proficient  as  a  cor- 
netist.  The  funeral  service  occurred  Saturday 
morning,  the  11th  inst. 

.  The  following  are  the  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Ministers  —  John  L-  Withrow,  D.D., 
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liL.D.,  Placide  Boudreau,  Augustus  S.  Carrier, 
D.D.,  Samuel  F.  Moore,  John  Clark  Hill, 
D.D.,  James  Frothingham.  Elders — Professor 
Elisha  Gray,  John  C.  Mateer,  Edwin  O.  Nich- 
olls,  Alfred  Nash,  M.D.,  William  G.  Wylie, 
Peter  Sinclair.  The  Presbytery  did  the  grace¬ 
ful  thing  by  spontaneously  and  unanimously 
suspending  the  rules  and  electing  Dr.  Withrow 
without  the  formality  of  an  interval  between  the 
nomination  and  election.  Dr.  Withrow  heartily 
appreciating  the  courtesy,  spoke  with  deep  feel¬ 
ing  assuring  the  Presbytery  that  the  compliment 
of  such  an  election  is  one  of  the  very  happiest 
events  in  his  career.  The  doctor’s  sermon  at 
his  retiring  from  the  Moderatorship  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  is  sure  to  be  strong  and  tender, 
for  he  who  is  to  preach  is  feeling  good,  indeed 
he  is  glad,  glad  that  so  soon  he  will  have  the 
privilege  of  shedding  his  mantle.  Presbyterians 
in  and  around  Chicago  hope  that  that  mantle 
will  fall  upon  Ruling  Elder  Benjamin  Harrison, 
although  this  preference  is  not  unreasonable  and 
is  ready  to  yield  if  the  majority  choose  other¬ 
wise. 

Just  a  word  about  Mr.  Moody.  His  meeting 
for  men  on  Sunday  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  was 
only  surpassed  by  hie  meeting  for  women  on 
Sunday,  the  11th.  The  souls  of  scores  of  men 
and  women  were  reached. 


this  letter  is  closed  with  the  most  cordial  con¬ 
gratulations  of  Chicago  Presbyterians  and  other 
friends  of  Dr.  Field  who  do  not  wish  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  to  have  all  the  honor  of  shaking  hands 
with  the  editor  upon  his  birthday  anniversary. 
The  rest  of  us  trust  that  our  God  speeds  are  not 
too  tardy  to  be  received  by  Dr.  Field. 

C.  G.  Revnolds. 

LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Two  of  our  theaters,  we  are  told,  are  closed 
this  week.  Whether  the  closing  is  due  to  the 
respect  they  have  for  Holy  Week,  or  that  they 
may  make  necessary  repairs  and  improvements, 
or  because  our  people  will  not  attend  in  num¬ 
bers  sufficiently  large  to  pay,  we  have  not 
learned.  We  fancy  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
the  attendance  at  this  time.  A  large  part  of 
the  church-going  people  of  Baltimore  observe 
this  week  with  carefulness.  Many  of  these  fre¬ 
quent  the  places  of  amusement  most  of  the  year, 
but  would  not  go  during  this  week  on  any  ac¬ 
count.  To  save  managers  from  loss,  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  reason  of  these  closed  doors. 

While  there  is  this  careful  observance  on  the 
part  of  many,  the  profanation  of  God’s  day  is 
increasing.  As  weather  and  roads  improve,  the 
bicycle  again  takes  its  place  among  the  Sunday 
recreations.  Thousands  were  out  last  Sabbath 


On  the  principle  that  the  last  shall  be  first. 


Cbe  Cost  of 
tekpbone  Service 

is  but  a  small  percentagfc  on 
the  returns  it  yields  and  the 
savings  it  effects  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  business. 

Any  telephone  subscriber 
who  has  had  moderate  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  use  of  the 
service  will  confirm  this  state¬ 
ment  and  furnish  examples. 

1 8>000  Telephoae  StatioM  M  New  York. 

NtialHtiu  Wt.  Wreet  ••  *  iiAAf 

am,  Mc  coMi  mettagtt  w  yswi 
Party  Ctat  $u  a  yur  Utt. 

new  Vork  telepDose  Co.  IL^w!  11: 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AHD  SnSPLUS, 

$1 1,500,000. 


This  Ck>mpany  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 


INTEBEST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Winus  Jambs,  Fice-Preiu 
Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Viee-Prm. 

Hbnbt  L.  Thobnbl.1.,  Steretary. 

Locis  G.  Hampton,  AminUmi  Seeretary, 


TRUSTEES. 


Samubl  Sloan, 

O.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Cbobbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Batard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookrprller, 
Alrzandeb  E.  Orb, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Ltman, 

Georor  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldobp  Abtor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kbnnrdt, 
Mills. 


filling  our  parks  and  streets  and  roads.  As  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  recreation  we  commend 
it.  Many  have  prolonged  their  days  and  gotten 
vigor  for  the  duties  of  life  through  the  bicycle. 
.4e  a  temptation,  however,  it  has  great  power. 
The  more  time  many  get  for  recreation,  the  less 
they  seem  to  have  for  God’s  service.  Our  holi¬ 
days  are  increasing  in  number,  and  the  work 
day  is  being  shortened  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
employment ;  yet  by  the  aid  of  telegraph,  tele¬ 
phone  and  rapid  transit  more  is  done  than  in 
other  days.  Thus  all  men  have  more  time  to 
themselves,  and  why  not  for  God’s  service  also. 

The  temperance  question  is  awakening  a  good 
deal  of  interest  at  this  time.  Conferences  and 
ministers’  associations  have  had  exciting  dis¬ 
cussions.  Temperance  societies  have  awakened 
new  interest  among  their  members.  Liquor  men 
have  been  active,  and  it  looks  as  though  we 
might  have  a  very  exciting  campaign  before  the 
next  State  election.  The  wholesale  druggists 
are  demanding  a  removal  or  reduction  of  their 
license  fee.  The  license  board  have  authorized 
the  sale  of  liquor  at  Union  Park  baseball 
grounds,  against  the  protest  of  ministers  and 
churches,  associations,  and  societies.  There 
was  great  interest  taken  in  this  matter,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  license  would  be  withheld. 
Now  that  the  question  has  been  decided,  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  temperance  should  withhold 
their  presence.  By  the  way,  we  have  wondered 
how  it  is  that  the  license  fee  should  be  $800  in 
New  York  and  only  $250  in  Baltimore.  Is  it 
because  of  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
liquor?  Or  is  it  a  difference  in  the  quantity  con¬ 
sumed?  When  this  fee  was  fixed  by  a  law  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  some  of  our  legislators  told 
us  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  larger 
fee.  If  there  is  profit  in  this  business  in  ^w 
York  where  the  fee  is  $800,  there  must  be  more 
profit  in  Maryland,  for  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  liquor  is  of  better  quality,  or  that  less  per 
capita  is  consumed. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Children  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
April  12th,  when  it  appeared  that  a  great 
amount  of  good  had  been  effected  with  a  small 
amount  of  money.  The  management  of  this 
Society  has  been  entirely  in  the  bands  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  past.  A  lady  prominent  in  benevo¬ 
lent  work  awakened  the  Society  to  the  impor 
tance  of  having  ladies  on  the  Board.  But  the 
ladies  are  not  all  in  favor  of  this,  for,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  adjournment,  we  heard  a  lady 
calling  to  one  of  the  Board,  and  saying:  “Don’t 
put  ladies  on  that  Board.  Let  them  stay  at 
home  and  attend  to  their  domestic  duties.’’ 

R.  H.  W. 


ITTMRAT  f  »QTniTR^  TO  EUROPE.  (9th  season.) 

a  1  UUlVO  Limited  party  sails  June 

23d. _ Moderate  price,  comprehensive  route.  Address, 

EDWIN  C.  KIMBALL,  56  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


/  MinlcIpalWirriPtsajMr.^X'S: 

rO  K.  StrahuDB  a  Co.,  Edaltmble  Building,  Boston. 


EUROPE. 


annual  summer  tours.  Pew  va- 

canelee  In  select  and  small  party  person¬ 
ally  condncted  hy  Prof.  CAMILLE  THURWANOEH,  now 
torming.  SI  Pierce  BoUdlng,  Boston. 


YOUR  VAC  ATI  OH 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  a  party  of  cultured  people,  and  go  to 
the  beautiful  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley, 
Nova  Scotia? 

Special  facilities  for  studying  Ijoiigfellow’s 
famous  poem.  This  Is  an  Ideal  vacation  laud,  full 
of  trout,  shad,  salmon,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  The 
nights  are  invariably  cool,  the  air  bracing.  The 
tired  brain-worker  builds  up  faster  than  in  any 
other  land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  are  all  the 
faclnatlons  of  a  foreign  tour,  Including  a  delicious 
little  taste  of  salt,  only  one  night  at  sea.  Leave 
Boston  (Yarmouth  Line)  August  ;id.  returning  about 
August  25tluPlant  Line).  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Fuudy 
(2^  hours  by  fast  steamer  Prince  Rupert).  Simnd 
two  days  and  nights  In  St  John,  N.  B.  A  VACA¬ 
TION  OF  REST  rather  than  of  t  uring.  yet  we 
shall  see  Yarmouth.  Dlgby,  St.  John.  Kentville, 
Wolfvllle,  Qraiid  Pre,  Blnmtdon  and  the  Basin  of 
Minas,  Windsor  and  Halifax.  I'rlce  for  entire 
tour  of  over  three  weeks,  all  expenses,  including 
carriage  drive  about  Halifax,  ONLY  BSil.OU.  Our 
fourth  season.  Send  for  prospectus.  Address 
ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  “EDUCATION,” 

SO  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Going  to  the  Mountains? 

Are  you  looking  for  a  spot  to  siiend  the  Summer  which  com¬ 
bines  health,  comfort  and  pleasure 

AT  MODERATE  COST  ? 

If  so,  send  6  cents  for  postage  or  call  and  get  free  at  offices 
below  the  illustrated  book  “Summer  Homes  ”  It  gives  list  of 
Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with  their  location,  lates, 
attractions,  &c.,  in  the  Mountains  of  Orange  Sullivan,  Ulster 
and  Delaware  counties,  N.  Y..  on  the  main  line  and  branches 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway,  2.000  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  absolute  healthfulness.  In 
New  York:  No.  2  Battery  Place,  113,  Ita,  171,  .H71, 044,  1,323  Broad¬ 
way.  13A8torPlace,737(>th  Av.,251  Columbus  Ave  ,134  East  125tli 
St.,  273  West  125th  St.;  ticket  offices,  foot  of  Franklin  and  Wes 
t’d  Sta  In  Brooklyn:  No  4  Court  St.,  WiO  Fulton  St..  98  Broad¬ 
way  267  Manhattan  Av..  Oreenpolnt,  and  “F^agle”  Office. 

"ILLUSTRATED  HOMES  ’’  oontalning  half  tone  reproduc- 
tiorsfrom  photographs  of  535 of  the  above  “HOMES,  can  be 
obtali  ed  of  ticket  agents  for  25c. 

On  Saturday,  May  29,  Excursion  Tickets  for  one  f  »re  will  he 
S'lld  at  371  Broadway  and  ferry  offices,  giving  an  opportunity  of 
personally  selecting  a  Snminer  home  and  also  enjoying  a  day’s 
Ashing  In  t'  Is  dellghttnl  region.  Tickets  good  returning  Tues¬ 
day,  June  1.  J.  C.  ANDERSON,  Ocneral  Passenger  Agt.,  56 
Beaver  St..  New  York. 


mUSKOKA  LAKES, 

CANADA 

Land  of  Health  and  Pleasure. 

Steamers  dally  from  Muskoka  Wharf  (Gravenliurst). 
Further  Information  from  Grand  Trunk  Railway  folders,  or 
from 

The  Muskoka  and  Georgian  Bay 
Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.) 

TORONTO  aud  Gravenhurst. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postal  to  the 
MITSKOKA  NAVIGATION  CO., 

34  Victoria  St.,  Toronto. 

UOTTCP  OAAT  TheCompany  have  built  and  fully 
nVlUOCi  OUxaI.  furnished  aud  equipped  a  house 

-  boat.  V  htch  will  be  for  rent  for 

month  or  season.  Early  application  desirable. 


SUMMER  CRUISE 

To  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

ICELAND,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
FINLAND,  RUSSIA, 

BY  THE 

AMERICAN  S.S  ''OHIOy” 

Sailing  from  New  Y’ork  June  2U. 

Duration  of  Cruise,  70  days. 

Price  of  passage.  Including  side  trips,  $476  and  upwards. 
Bend  for  fall  information  and  pampblei  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

0  Bowling  Green,  New  Vork. 


VACATION  TRIP  TO  El’BOPE. 

Specially  planned  for  rest  and  recreation.  Terms  most  reason¬ 
able.  For  full  particulars  address  Prof.  H.  B.  RICHARDSON, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


EUROPE,  HOLY  LAND.  ROUND  THE  WORLD.— 
Parties  leave  April  10  for  Holy  Land ;  May  8,  June  5, 
12,  July  3,  7,  for  Europe:  $260  and  up;  Sept.  11,  Ckiund 
the  World.  CLARK’S  AM.  TOURIST  AGENCY. 

Ill  Broadway,  Now  York. 


EUROPEAN  BICYCLE  TOITR. 

Three  weeks  awheel  through  Normandy,  Brittany  and  South 
em  England,  Paris  and  London.  Ocean  and  Channel  crossings 
and  everything  Included.  May  26  to  July  2;  $21X1  to  $225,  de¬ 
pendent  size  of  party.  Address  James  B.  Townsend  or  Chan- 
nlng  Ellery,  L.  A.  W.  Headquarters,  Vanderbilt  Building,  or 
Edwin  H.  Low,  949  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

■  1S6  Fifth  Avenae,  N«w  York. 


HENBT  BI.  FIBU),  D.D.,  Editor. 


Terms.  Three  dolUtrs  r  year,  in  advance,  postaKe  pai 
In  foreign  cauntries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  strictiy  in 
advance.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.jS0  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance 
Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Au.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  In  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST. 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post-ojUce  at  New  York  cm  teeond-eUin 
mail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOABOa. 


in  attendance  a  reduced  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fares 
on  the  certificate  plan. 

2.  Central  Patmenger  Committee.  West  of  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh,  East  of  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  and 
North  of  the  Ohio  River:  to  all  persons  in  attendance  a 
round  trip  rate  of  one  fare. 

3.  Southern  Pamenger  Agaoeiation.  South  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  East  of  the  Mississippi:  to  all 
persons  in  attendance  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip. 

4.  Weetern  Paasenger  Aaaociation.  West  of  Chicago, 
Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  and  East  of  the  Missouri  River:  to 
all  persons  in  attendance  the  rate  of  one  and  one-third 
fares  on  the  certificate  plan. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  D.O.,  1334  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WOMAN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  Assembly  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(Philadelphia)  will  be  held  in  the  Second  Church,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.,  April  28  and  29.  According  to  the  By-laws, 
"One  delegate  may  be  sent  from  each  Presbyterlal  So¬ 
ciety,  each  Auxiliary,  each  Young  People's  Branch  or 
Band."  Synodical  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
working  with  us  are  entitled  to  the  same  representation. 
Cordial  hospitality  is  extended  to  all  delegates  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  may  attend  the  meeting.  Board  can  be 
secured  for  those  desiring  it  from  $1.60  to  |2.50  per  day. 
Names  of  delegates  and  all  applications  for  board  or 
entertainment  must  be  sent  not  later  than  April  14  to 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Hunt,  1412  Tenth  street,  Altoona,  Pa. 

The  usual  reduction  in  railroad  fares  hao  been  se¬ 
cured.  On  purchasing  tickets  ask  for  a  certificate. 
This  must  Ira  signed  at  the  meeting,  and  entitles  the 
bearer  to  two- thirds  reduction  on  return  ticket.  At  the 
smaller  stations  notice  should  be  given  to  the  agent  in 
advance  that  certificates  will  be  asked  for.  AIL  whether 
delegates  or  not,  can  avail  themselves  of  this  reduction. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Miller,  Recording  Secretary. 


Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  "  “ 

Church  Erection,  ...  »  » 

Education’  -  ^  -  -  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 

Publication  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  •• 

Ministerial  ReUef,  .  .  .  .  »  » 

Fr^men,  ...  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  -  .  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1834, 
organlzeb  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $35.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancrovt,  Dls.  Secretary, 
ill  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


■The  Evangelist  can  be  of  service  to  any  person  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  spend  a  lew  weeks  at  a  first-class 
sanitarium  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
sections  of  the  country.  Address  Business  Department 
of  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. , 


PBESB  TTEKIJES. 

Otsego  Presbytery  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Delhi,  April  OT,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Ladies’  Presbyterlal 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

E.  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  at  Cairo,  Tuesday,  April  27, 
at  4  P.M.  The  Women’s  Presbyterlal  Society  meets  at 
the  same  place  on  Wedneoday,  April  28,  at  9  a.m. 

C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 


MAKBIAGE8. 

Bickkl  — Savage. —  At  Norristown,  Pa.,  April  13, 
1897,  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Lewis  Clifford  Bickel  and 
Sallie  .Savage,  both  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


(Oummonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church.  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
iMlgious  services  in  Lecture  Room :  its  Branches, 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave^ 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  gnraatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pree. 
r.  A.  Brouwer,  Oor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THR  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Soflor? 
Magaein^  the  Seaman'a  Friend,  and  the  Hfe  Boat. 
JAMES  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Trees.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secrets^. 


Forbes  — McDaniel.  — By  Rev.  John'"H.  Augbey, 
April  11,  1897,  in  Mulball,  Oklahoma  Territory,  Mr.  .Tohn 
H.  Forbes  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  McDaniel,  both  of  Mulhall. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office,  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

_ J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SO  Carmine  St..  W.Y. 


WANTED,  Precentor  in  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York  City:  must  be  Christian  man;  salary 
1300  per  year;  reference  required.  Address  Music, 
Evangelist  Office. 


ORGANIST  and  Choirmaster  desires  engagement 
with  large  choir;  eminently  qualified.  Address 
Organist,  1124  Tlnton  Ave.,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  children  wboM  parents  are  unable 
<e  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Ite  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  its  tchooL 
and  over  36,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

DoaatloBs  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
ally  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:80  P.  m.;  Sonday-scbool,  3  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  13:40  to  8  p.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table,  13:10  to  13:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  an  tlmee.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.: 
Obvhoe  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

Uor  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Winona 
Assembly  Grounds,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  May  20, 
1897.  at  11  A.M..  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Moderator.the  Rev.  John  Landsay  Withrow,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  undersigned,  as  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Commissions,  will  meet  on  the  same  day  at  the  Winona 
Grounds  at  8  a.m.  to  receive  the  credentials  of  commis¬ 
sioners.  Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  Eves  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Communications  with  reference  to  entertainment  at 
Winona  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Dickey, 
D.D.,  Eagle  Lake,  near  Warsaw,  Indiana. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  business  of 
the  Assembly  and  rates  for  railroad  transportation 
should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Itaberts,  D.D.,  13M 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


RAILROAD  BATES  TO  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

The  following  in  brief  are  the  concessions  made  by 
the  Railroad  Associations  for  the  109th  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Winona  Assembly  Grounds,  Eagle 
Lake,  Indiana,  on  May  20, 1897. 

1.  TVunk  Line  Association.  East  of  Buffalo  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  North  of  the  Potomac  River:  to  all  persons 


Alumni  Association  of  Princeton  Seminary. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Princeton  Seminary  will 
hold  its  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  graduating  exercises  on  Tiuaaay, 
May  Uh.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
has  arranged  for  a  special  celebration  of  the  260th  An¬ 
niversary  of  the  completion  of  the  Westminster 
Standards.  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.D.,  of  Washinfrion  City,  the  Rev. 
D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev. 
James  D.  Moffat,  D.D..  President  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College.  Pa.  The  Alumni  will  dine  together  in 
Stuart  Hall,  at  1.30  p.  m. 

WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK, 

Joseph;  H.  dulles, 

SecretarUa  of  the  Aaaociation. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Examinations  and  services  of  anniversary  week.  May  4 
to  May  6.  1897.  At  tbe  Alumni  lunch  on  Thursday,  com- 
memorstion  will  be  made  of  the  completion  of  the  fifty 
vears  of  service  of  Professor  Samuel  Miles  Hopkin8,D.D., 
in  the  chair  of  Cburoh  History  in  the  Seminary. 


FOR  SALE 

By  tbe  PcuDsylvaDia  Company  for  Insurances  on  Lives  and 
Granting  Annaltles,  Assignee, 

A  Large  Organ 

BuUtby  HILBOKN  L.  W008KVELT 
For  Mr.  K.  H.  COLEMaN. 

It  is  pumped  by  water  motor,  has  three  manuals,  2,326 
pipes,  and,  inclndlng  pedals,  SB  stops. 

Apply  at 

517  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Jn  addreatiitg  advertieing  patronizing  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  tnentionlTho  Evangelist 


Ministers  and  Churcliea 

-  ♦ 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — With  the  coming  of  April 
Dr.  K.  F.  Sample  entered  upon  his  eleventh 
year  as  the  pastor  of  the  old  Twenty-third  street, 
now,  Westminster  Church,  succeraing  Dr.  E. 
N.  White.  This  is  now  a  down-town  church, 
with  only  the  Thirteenth  street  church,  and  tbe 
old  Spring-street  below  it  on  the  extreme  west 
side  of  the  city.  Each  of  these  churches  has  a 
wide  tributary  environment,  but  hardly  so  to 
the  extent  of  former  times.  The  tenement 
bouse  has  brought  the  foreigner  to  the  lower 
west  side  and  even  the  trim  two  story  and  base¬ 
ment  dwellings  that  date  back  anywhere  from 
forty  to  seventy-five  years,  no  longer  know  those 
who  erected  and  occupied  them  for  a  generation 
or  more.  Ihese  churches  are  well  attended  and 
they  abound  in  activity,  but  their  pews  are  not 
now  occupied  by  the  wealthy  and  the  well-to  do, 
as  once  they  were.  Yet  their  work  was  never 
more  important  and  necessary  than  it  is  to-day. 

Christ  Church. — The  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  R.  Wightman  as  pastor  of  this  church 
took  place  last  Sunday  evening.  The  commun¬ 
ion  service  in  the  morning  was  an  auspicious 
beginning  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  so  happily  ended. 
Forty-three  persons  were  then  received  into  fel¬ 
lowship,  nearly  all  on  confession.  The  church 
was  fill^  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity  both 
morning  and  evening.  At  the  installation  ser¬ 
vice,  Dr.  J.  H.  Edwards  presided,  and  the  Rev. 
James  M.  Farr,  Jr.,  conducted  the  introductory 
exercises.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 
preached  a  peculiarly  appropriate  and  inspiring 
discourse  on  “Christ,  the  True  Foundation.” 
The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
George  Whitfield  Mead,  the  charge  to  the  people 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Stitt  and  the  closing  prayer  was 
offered  by  Dr,  W.  W.  Atterbury.  Doubtless  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Christ  Church  begins 
with  this  glad  Easter  Sabbath. 

Binghamton. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Binghamton — Rev.  G.  Parsons  Nichols,  D.D,, 
pastor — reports  1,119  members,  of  which  thirty 
were  received  by  certificate  and  forty  by  confes¬ 
sion  during  the  church  year  just  closed.  The 
income  from  pew  rentals  was  $9,233.  and  from 
all  other  sources  $10,818.  Under  head  of  “dis¬ 
bursements,  ”  it  appears  that  Home  Missions  re¬ 
ceived  $3,086,  and  Foreign  $1,243.  Aid  was 
rendered  to  churches  in  Binghamton  to  tbe 
amount  of  $1,290,  and  numerous  other  objects 
were  given  smaller  sums.  The  First  Church  is 
a  center  of  help  and  activity,  being  well  organ¬ 
ized  for  work. 

Buffalo. — The  Rev.  William  S.  Hubbell, 
D.D.,  late  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  Buffalo,  has  so  far  recovered  health  and 
strength  as  to  have  made  arrangements  to  sail 
hence  for  England  on  April  22d.  He  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  and  daughter.  That 
their  sojourn  may  be  a  pleasant  one  a  multitude 
will  wish. 

Presbytery  op  Utica. — The  spring  meeting  of 
this  Presbytery  was  held  in  Bethany  Church, 
Utica,  of  which  Rev.  Stanley  B.  Roberts  is  the 
efficient  pastor.  Presbytery  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  Lewis 
G.  Colson  of  New  York  Mills,  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  April  12th.  His  theme  was  the  “Humilia¬ 
tion  of  Christ,”  Philippians  ii.  5-8.  Ihe  ser¬ 
mon  was  clear,  strong  and  spiritual.  The  Lord’s 
Supper  was  celebrated,  after  which  Presbytery 
made  choice  of  Rev.  1.  N.  lerry,  acting  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Utitca,  as  Moderator, 
and  of  Rev.  T.  C.  Henderson  and  Professor  J. 
D.  Ibbotson  as  Temporary  Clerks.  Tuesday’s 
session  began  with  a  devotional  service  led  by 
Rev.  Walter  Mitchell  of  the  Highland  Church, 
Utica,  and  Rev.  George  Hardy  of  Sauc^uoit,  con¬ 
ducted  the  service  on  Wednesday  morning.  Both 
of  these  services  were  most  helpful.  Among  the 
special  items  of  business  the  following  are  of 
chief  interest;  Rev.  George  Lamb  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Idaho,  Rev.  Robert  G. 
Jones  from  that  of  Lackawanna,  and  Rev. 
George  Phelps  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Rev.  F. 
W.  Fuess  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  name  of  Professor  Frink  of 
Amherst  College,  a  licentiate,  was  dropp^  from 
the  roll,  he  having  connected  himself  with  the 
Congregational  b«3y.  The  Assembly’s  overture 
on  the  examination  of  candidates  for  licensure 
in  the  English  Bible  was  adopted.  Presbytery 
also  overtured  the  Assembly  in  favor  of  measures 
looking  to  the  reunion  of  the  churches  North 
and  South,  and  expressed  its  approval  of  Syn¬ 
od’s  plan  for  Home  Missions  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  Home  Mission  Committee  was 
authorized  to  employ  Rev.  R.  Howard  Wallace 
as  missionary  at  Old  Forge  in  the  Adirondacks, 
where  he  has  been  doing  good  work  for  the  past 
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Our  Yearly  Silk  Sale 

IN  BOTH  STORES, 

During  this  Week. 

The  different  lines  ol  our  extensive  Retail  Black  and  Colored  Silk  Stocks  will 
be  represented;  large  transfers  from  our  Wholesale  Department  and  recent 
deliveries  from  our  Clifton  Silk  Mills  and  other  factories  will  he  Included. 

This  collection  of  Moires,  Satins,  Foulards,  Brocades,  Indias,  Taffetas  and  other 
Novelties  will  constitute  a  Silk  Sale  unprecedented  tor  variety,  price  and  quality. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Twenty-third  Street, 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


yaar,  including  nearly  sufficient  fledges  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  erection  of  a  church.  This  is  a  work 
of  importance  for  a  region  where  there  is  a  per¬ 
manent  increasing  population,  with  a  large  in¬ 
flux  during  the  summer,  and  where  there  is  no 
other  Protestant  house  of  worship.  Four  young 
men,  Messrs.  Dudley,  Haven,  Merwin  and  Peter¬ 
son,  who  very  favorably  impressed  the  Presby 
tery  in  their  examination,  were  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  The  temperance  report  was 
presented  by  Rev.  D.  I.  Biggar,  and  on  the 
whole  advocated  moral  in  distinction  from  politi¬ 
cal  measures  of  promoting  the  reform.  The  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  State  of  Religion  was  read  by  Rev. 
C.  S.  Richardson  of  Little  Falls.  The  review 
did  not  show  as  much  gain  by  the  churches  as 
in  the  preceding  year.  Dr.  Richardson  also  led 
a  discussion  on  the  “Missionary  Pastor,’’  whom 
he  characterized  as  “missionary  in  everything.’’ 
The  popular  meeting  on  Tue^ay  evening  was 
largely  attended,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Jessup  on  “Home  Missions.’’  Rev.  John 
C.  Ballon  “Church  Loyalty,”  Rev,  Dr.  Hallock 
on  “Deeper  Spiritual  Life,  ”  and  by  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Dodge  on  “Christian  Citizenship.”  These 
addresses  were  all  excellent.  Commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly  were  chosen  as  follows: 
Ministers,  Stanley  B.  Roberts,  George  K.  Fraser, 
principals;  Richard  Abbott,  George  Hardy,  al¬ 
ternate  Elders,  William  Armstrong,  J.  T. 
Knox,  principals,  C.  C.  Merriam,  Timothy 
Parker,  alternates.  Delegates  were  also  chosen 
to  the  Missionary  Congress  at  Poughkeepsie, 
June  1st.  The  service  of  song  during  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  Presbytery  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  agent  for  the  new  Presbyterian  Hymnal, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Frederic  Campbell  of  Lowville, 
at  the  organ.  Mr.  Marshall  generously  promised 
twenty  copies  of  the  Hyifinal  as  a  personal  gift 
for  the  use  of  the  church  to  be  organized  at  Old 
Forge.  Presbytery  was  bountifully  entertained 
by  the  good  people  of  Bethany  Church,  for  which 
cordial  thanks  were  voted.  The  next  stated 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  Church, 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  O.  A.  K. 

The  Presbytery  of  Champlain  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Keesville,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  which  Rev.  Albert  Bishop  is  pastor. 
Rev.  Arthur  Cushing  Dill  was  elected  Modera¬ 
tor.  The  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  Samuel  R. 
Biggar  of  Essex,  preached  the  sermon  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  in  connection  with  the  ordination  as  an 
evangelist  of  Peter  Anderson  Walker  of  McGill 
University  and  Theological  department.  Over¬ 
tures  from  General  Assembly  with  reference  to 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible 
on  the  part  of  candidates,  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Rev.  William  Fraser  of  Champlain 
and  Elder  S.  B.  McKee  of  Mineville  were  chosen 
as  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  with  Rev. 
A.  Cushing  Dill  and  Elder  W.  F.  Roberts  of 
Swanee  Lake  as  alternates.  The  Narrative  of 
Religion  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Bishop. 
The  standing  committees  brought  in  carefully 
prepared  written  reports :  Church  Erection,  Rev. 
J.  F.  Humphreys;  Education,  Rev.  Norman  Mc¬ 
Leod  ;  Foreign  Missions.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Sam¬ 
ple;  Home  Missions,  Rev.  George  F.  Chipper- 
tield ;  Sunday-school  Work,  Rev.  B.  B.  Seelye ; 
Systematic  Benevolence,  Rev.  A.  Cushing  Dill ; 
Young  People’s  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Rev.  William  Fraser.  The  Presbytery  reported 
having  raised  a  little  more  than  the  whole 
amount  asked  for  by  General  Assembly’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  Systematic  Benevolence.  Dr.  Joseph 
Gamble  read  a  memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  An¬ 
drew  M.  Millar.  The  Popular  Services  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  evenings  were  largely  attended. 
Tuesday  evening  was  the  retiring  Moderator’s 
sermon.  A  strong  utterance  from  a  strong 
thinker,  and  the  ordination  services  of  our  young 
brother.  Walker.  The  Moderator  put  the  ques 
tions.  The  ordaining  prayer  was  by  Father  P. 
J.  H.  Myers.  The  charge  to  the  candidate  by 
the  Rev.  George  F.  Chip^rfield.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  a  call  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
candidate  to  the  churches  of  Burke  and  Belmont 
and  was  accepted  by  him.  Wednesday  evening 
was  given  over  to  Missions.  Revs.  Fraser  and 
Gamble  gave  the  addresses.  The  Moderator  pre¬ 
siding.  Thursday’s  Presbytery  visited  Au  Sable 
Chasm. 

Syracuse  Presbytery  met  at  Jordan,  April 
1.3th,  when  Messrs.  William  H.  Mason,  George 
E.  Stone,  Edward  C.  Petrie  and  Alonzo  R. 
Poster  were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The 
Rev.  Duncan  A.  M’Phie  was  dismiss^  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Boston ;  the  Rev.  Judson  Swift  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  and  Mr.  Lorenzo  R. 
Foster,  a  licentiate,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna.  The  following  were  chosen  commission¬ 
ers  to  the  General  Assembly :  Ministers,  Princi¬ 
pals.  Orson  L.  White  and  Perez  D.  Cowan ; 
alternates,  Silas  E.  Persons  and  Joseph  H. 
Odell.  Elders,  principals,  Fred  D.  Gardner  of 
Manlius  and  Jonathan  B.  White  of  Syracuse; 


alternates,  Charles  B.  Waterbury  of  Whitelaw, 
and  Fred  L.  Fisher  of  Baldwinsville.  The  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Missionary  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Poughkeepsie,  June  13:  Ministers,  C.  P.  Os¬ 
borne,  G.  P.  Sewall.  John  C.  Mead,  George  Bay¬ 
less,  O.  L.  White,  P.  D.  Cowan.  Elders,  Ste¬ 
phen  G.  Howe,  William  F.  Jayne,  Arvin  Rice, 
Timothy  Hough,  Andrew  W.  Wilkin,  C.  B. 
Waterbury.  The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  Westminster  Church,  Syracuse,  May  3d, 
at  1  o’clock  P.M.  The  next  stated  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  church  at  Mexico,  Septem¬ 
ber  20th.  A.  H.  F. 

Buffalo  Presbytery.  —  The  spring  stated 
meeting  was  held  April  12th,  13th  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  new  church  at  Franklinville.  Rev.  Henry 
Elliott  Mott  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  as  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly:  Ministers,  Henry  Ward, 
D.D.,  James  S.  Moore;  elders,  John  A.  Skinner, 
Frank  E.  Sickels.  The  overture  about  examin¬ 
ing  candidates  with  reference  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  English  Bible  was  answered  affirmatively. 
Encouraging  reports  were  received  from  the  In¬ 
dian  mission  churches.  John  A.  Black  was 
ordained  an  evangelist,  and  Rev.  John  B.  W'hite 
was  received  from  the  Methodist  Church.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  installing  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Ralston  over  the  church  at  Sherman 
on  the  11th  of  May  (prox. ).  At  the  popular 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening.  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Burnet  Wright  gave  an  eloquent  and  deeply 
interesting  lecture  on  the  life  and  character  of 
the  Jesuit  Missionary  Breboeuf.  The  fall  stated 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Westfleld.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  met  at  Oakfield 
on  Monday  evening,  April  12th.  The  sermon, 
able  and  impressive,  was  delivered  by  the  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  Rev.  John  E.  Lynn.  Nineteen 
ministers  and  sixteen  elders  were  in  attendance. 
The  Rev.  George  D.  Miller,  one  of  the  youngest 
and  best  members  of  Presbytery,  was  chosen 
moderator.  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Young  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Niobrara,  to  assume  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  East  Pembroke. 
Licentiate  Dirk  J.  Dyke  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Loyns.  The  license  of  Walter  S. 
Lee  was  renewed  for  one  year.  The  stated  clerk 
was  directed  to  issue  letters  of  dismission  to 
Revs.  David  S.  Brown  and  William  T.  Edds, 
upon  application.  The  overture,  on  proposed 
“Constitutional  Rule,”  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  A  letter  of  greeting  was  ordered 
sent  to  Rev.  Elizur  N.  Manley  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  members  of  this  Presby¬ 
tery.  Minister  John  E.  Lynn  and  Elder  New¬ 
berry  L.  Walker  were  elected  Commissioners  to 
General  Assembly.  Encouraging  reports  were 
made  by  the  chairmen  of  all  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittees.  The  churches  are  in  an  unusually  pros¬ 
perous  condition.  All  have  either  pastor  or 
stated  supply.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  at  its  meeting 
at  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  April  13th,  dissolved  pas¬ 
toral  relations  between  Rev.  T.  Wilson.  D.D., 
and  Church  of  Shrewsbu^ ;  Rev.  F.  R.  Har- 
baugh  and  Red  Bank ;  Rev.  R.  S.  Everett, 
D.D.,  and  Jamesburg;  Rev.  J.  K.  Freed  and 
Jacksonville  and  Providence;  Rev.  Wilmer  Mc¬ 
Nair  and  Atlantic  Highlands.  It  dismissed 
Rev.  Henry  G.  Smith  to  Presbytery  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  ;  Rev.  John  P.  Dawson  to  fh-esbytery  of 
New  York ;  Rev.  J,  K.  Freed  to  Presbytery  of 


Newton.  It  received  Rev.  A.  A.  Willets,  D.D., 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Dayton  ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Tay¬ 
lor  from  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  to  become 
pMtor  of  Second  Church,  Cranbury ;  Rev.  A.  G. 
Bale  from  Congre^tional  Association  to  become 
pastor  of  First  Church  of  Asbury  Park.  It 
elected  as  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  Ministers  A.  E.  Weston,  N,  J.  Sproul  and 
Elders  A.  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Levi  C.  Updyke. 
It  adjourned  to  meet  at  Columbus  in  fall. 

B.  S.  Everett,  S.  C. 

Havana. — Church  Calls. — The  Havana  and 
Moreland  churches  have  called  Mr.  D.  L.  Rob¬ 
erts;  Fair  Haven  Church,  Mr.  N.  McGiffen; 
and  the  Church  at  Monticello,  Rev.  Robert  B. 
Perine  of  Sunside. 

Malone. — The  Rev.  John  A.  McIntosh  has 
accepted  the  call  to  this  church. 

Honeoye  Falls. — A  Hearty  Oreeting. — The 
citizens  of  Honeoye  Falls,  irrespective  of  church 
affiliations,  turned  out  en  masse  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  at  the  Village  Hall,  to  greet  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Frost  and  wife  who  are  on  a  visit  at 
their  old  home.  Mr.  Frost  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  here  for  about  five  years, 
and  the  large  reception  given  him,  showed  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  community. 
Speeches  were  made  by  the  local  clergy,  and  the 
Honeoye  orchestra  and  local  talent  contributed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  Although 
no  solicitation  had  been  permitted,  yet  a  hand¬ 
some  purse  was  made  up  by  some  of  bis  friends, 
and  was  presented  to  him  by  Father  Cluney, 
acting  for  the  donors,  in  a  happy  speech,  such 
as  only  that  reverend  gentleman  can  make. 
The  town  did  itself  proud  by  honoring  their 
former  citizen. 

Ontario. — The  church  at  Ontario  calls  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mason  of  Auburn  Seminary. 

Centerville. — This  church  has  called  Mr.  H. 
Clements  for  the  summer. 

Utica  Memorial  Church.— April  11th  was  a 
day  of  special  joy  and  interest  to  this  church,  as 
it  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow, 
the  beloved  pastor.  A  purse  containing  some 
$300  was  given  the  pastor,  which  sum  was  greatly 
increased  in  value  by  the  sincere,  hearty  and 
united  good  will  of  the  people,  which  accom¬ 
panied  it.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  not  to  be  outdone 
however.  After  singing  from  copies  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Hymnal  which  were  in  the  seats,  the 
congregation  was  informed  that  the  books  be¬ 
longed  to  them  if  they  would  accept  them.  Of 
course  they  did  BO  gladly  with  thanks.  Mr.  Bige¬ 
low  has  wrought  well,  not  only  for  his  church, 
but  for  the  entire  city  and  for  Utica  Presbytery. 


MONEY  MADE  IN  A  MINUTE. 

I  have  not  made  leas  than  $16.00  any  day  while  aellinK 
Centrifugal  Ice  Cream  Freezers.  Anyone  should  make 
from  $5  to  $8  a  day  selling  cream  and  from  $7  to  $10  sell¬ 
ing  freezers,  as  it  is  sncn  a  wonder,  there  is  always  a 
crowd  wanting  cream.  You  can  freeze  cream  elegantly 
in  one  minute,  and  that  astonishes  people  so  they  all 
want  to  taste  it,  and  then  many  of  them  buy  freezers, 
as  the  cream  is  smooth  and  perfectly  frozen.  Every 
freezer  is  guaranteed  to  freeze  cream  perfectly  in  one 
minute.  Anyone  can  sell  ice  cream  and  the  freezer  sells 
itself.  My  sister  makes  from  $10  to  $16  a  day.  W.  H. 
Baird  ft  Co.,  140  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Sta.  A,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  will  mail  you  full  particulars  free,  so  you  can  go  to 
work  and  make  lots  of  money  anywhere,  as  with  one 
freezer  you  can  make  ahundrM  gallons  of  cream  a  day, 
or  if  you  wish,  they  will  hire  you  on  a  salary. 

M,  F.  B, 


April  22,  l8dt. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  man  of  deep  sincerity,  broad  charity,  and  un¬ 
wavering  integrity,  his  excellent  abilities  have 
been  used  to  the  utmost  in  all  that  is  good. 
Ever  faithful  and  kind  as  pastor,  always  strong 
and  sensible  as  preacher,  he  has  also  placed  him¬ 
self  verv  near  the  centre  of  every  religious  and 
philanuiropic  movement  in  the  city.  Peculiarly 
gifted  as  an  executive,  hie  name  comes  forward 
whenever  an  efficient  officer  or  director  is  ne^ed 
to  help  a  cause  along.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  stated  clerk  of  Utica  Presbytery  and  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  have  l^en  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  body,  will  be  commendatory  of  his 
method,  promptness  and  unvarying  fairness.  All 
who  know  of  the  man  and  his  work  will  join  in 
congratulating  both  pastor  and  church  on  the 
continuance  of  so  happy  a  union. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytkby  op  New  Brunswick  held  its 
stated  meeting  in  the  Lambertville  Church, 
Rev._  Dr.  James  Roberts,  pastor — the  church 
ministered  to  for  sixty-five  years  by  Drs.  Peter 
O.  and  Peter  Augustus  Studdiford,  father  and 
son.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Glover  of  Ewing  Church 
was  chosen  Moderator.  Thirty-four  ministers 
and  twenty-seven  elders  were  in  attendance. 
Licentiate  William  L.  Freund  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna.  The  pastoral 
relation  of  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Milliken  with  Titus¬ 
ville  Church  was  dissolved.  The  following  Com¬ 
missioners  to  General  Assembly  were  chosen : 
Ministers — Rev.  Samuel  J.  Milliken,  James  W. 
VanDyke  and  Samuel  M.  Studdiford,  D.D. 
Elders — William  M.  Lanni^,  Peter  J.  Staats 
and  Uriel  B.  Titus.  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  H.  Me 
Ilvaine,  the  senior  member  of  this  Presbytery, 
died  about  midnight,  January  ^th,  in  the  8^ 
year  of  his  age.  Graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1832,  at  Princeton  Seminary  in 
1840,  after  supplying  several  churches  he  or- 

fanized  the  Westminster  Church  of  Utica,  N. 

’.  in  1843.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  pastor  of 
Rochester  First  Church,  which  he  served  until 
1860,  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Mathew 
B.  Hope  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Belles  Letres  and  Elocution.  He  re¬ 
signed  his  Professorship  to  accept  the  pastorate 
of  High-street  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J,  in  1870 
and  for  seventeen  years  was  its  pastor.  In  1887 
he  founded  the  Evelyn  College  for  Women  in 
Princeton,  and  continued  as  its  President  until 
his  death.  He  filled  ail  these  important  posi¬ 
tions  with  great  acceptance  and  his  influence 
in  churches  and  colleges  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered.  The  evening  session  of  the  13th,  was 
occupied  with  reading  the  Narrative  of  the 
State  of  Religion,  hearing  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  report  of  our  Womens’  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  the  report  of  the  Woman’s  Home 
Missionary  Society,  an  address  of  Rev.  Frank 
B.  Everitt  of  Trenton  on  “How  to  Interest 
Young  People  in  the  Work  of  the  Church,’’  and 
the  reports  from  the  various  churches  which  had 
been  especially  blessed  with  outpourings  of  the 
Spirit.  Of  these  the  Lambertville  Church  where 
we  were  gathered  had  the  largest  number  of 
accessions  on  profession,  to  report,  66,  Beth 
any  — ;  Trenton,  38 ;  Trenton  First,  26 ;  First 
Church  Chapel,  31 ;  Lawrence,  31 ;  Prospect- 
street,  Trenton,  and  Princeton  Second,  each  22 ; 
New  Brunswick  First,  21.  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  Princeton,  Tuesday,  April 
20th,  at  9.45  A.M. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Newton  held  its  stated 
spring  meeting  at  Srarta,  N.  J.,  on  the  13th 
and  14th  inst.  Rev.  S.  N.  Hutchison  was  the 
moderator,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Condit  and  the 
Rev.  H.  O.  McHenry  temrorary  clerks.  The  re¬ 
tiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Barnes, 
pressed,  and  devotional  services  marked  the 
meeting  throughout.  A  number  of  churches 
reported  accessions  during  the  year :  Belvidere 
First,  36  members;  B^videre  Second,  19; 
Blairstown,  ^ ;  Delaware,  11 ;  Greenwich,  10 ; 
Marksboro,  19;  Newton,  24;  North  Hardyston, 
10;  Sparta,  33,  and  Washin^n,  19.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery’s  Academy  at  Blairstown  shared  in  the 
revivals  of  the  winter,  nearly  all  the  students 
professing  conversion.  Rev.  P.  P.  Reese  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle ;  Rev. 
J.  K.  Freed  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Monmouth;  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
his  installation  as  rastor  at  Franklin  Furnace  on 
May  11th.  Rev.  W.  E.  Faulkner  was  released 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  Yellow 
Frame.  The  plan  for  a  fourth  year  of  work  for 
graduates  of  Theol^ical  Seminaries  was  ap¬ 
proved.  The  Commissioners  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  are:  Ministers,  Henry  S.  Butler, 
D.D.,  William  Hollinshed,  and  ruling  elders, 
Hiram  D.  White  and  Joeiah  Ketcham,  princi¬ 
pals.  Ministers,  Eldgar  A.  Hamilton.  Rev. 
James  M.  Huntting,  and  ruling  elders,  M. 
Cline  Allen  and  Barret  A.  VanAuken,  alternates. 

E.  C.  C. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLES 


1807  Models,  5  per  cent.  Nickel  Steel  Tubing, 

^  Q q! U Standard  of  the  world,  have  no  equal,  JplUU. 

HodolS  40,  41  And  44,  known  everywhere  and  have  no  amc 

superior  except  the  1897  Columbias  .  .  $75 

Model  42,  26-ineh  Wheels  ....  $65 

HARTFORD  BICYCLES 

Patterns  7  and  8  reduced  from  .  $75  to  $60 

Patterns  9  and  10  reduced  ft>om  .  $60  to  $55 

Equal  to  any  bicycles  made  except  Columbias.  W e  ask  experts  to  examine  them  piece  by  piece. 

Other  Hartfords,  $50,  $45,  $40. 

SOME  SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES  AT  BARGAINS. 


Columbia  catalogue  free  from  any  Columbia 
dealer;  by  mail  from  us  for  one  2-cent  stamp. 


POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Reading. — The  Reading  Daily  Times  of  March 
27th  has  this  very  pleasant  notice  of  what  took 
place  in  that  city  the  evening  previous:  “The 
chapel  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  last  evening  in  honor  of 
a  reception  tendered  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  C. 
Heckman  and  wife  and  the  congregation  to  the 
co-pastor.  Rev.  Adolos  Allen  and  wife,  who  have 
taken  up  their  residence  at  119  Douglass  street. 
The  chapel  was  attractively  decorated  with  palms 
and  potted  plants.  The  ladies  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  presented  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  cut  La 
Franco  roses  to  Mrs.  Allen  and  to  Mrs.  Heckman  a 
similar  expression  of  Bridal  roses.  A  table  was 
bountifully  supplied  with  light  refreshments  and 
excellent  coffee,  which  was  served  by  the  numer 
ous  ladies  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor.  The  attendance  during  the  eve 
ning  was  large  and  included  many  of  Reading’s 
best  known  people.’’  And  there  is  spiritual 
prosperity  among  this  people  as  well  as  social 
courtesy  and  regard.  On  Sabbath,  April  11th, 
thirteen  persons  were  received  to  the  communion 
of  the  First  Church,  seven  of  whom  came  on 
confession  of  their  faith.  The  new  associate 
pastor,  Mr.  Allen,  will  be  installed  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  May  5th  next. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  in  session  in 
Central  Church,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  April  13- 
15,  dismissed  Rev.  Emil  S.  Toensmeier  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Wellsborough ;  and  received,  as  a 
licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chester  and 
ordained  Mr.  George  R.  Brabham.  Mr.  Brab¬ 
ham  is  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  University.  He 
will  labor  in  a  mission  among  the  colored  people 
of  Chambersburg,  under  Falling  Spring  Church. 
Mr.  George  H.  Bucher,  of  the  middle  class, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  A  popular  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening  in  the  interest  of  Home 
Missions  was  addressed  by  Rev.  John  Eaton, 
LL.D.,  his  earnest  and  impressive  address  re¬ 
lating  especially  to  Mormonism.  The  overture 
sent  down  by  the  General  Assembly  was  answered 
in  the  negative.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  sympathy  with  Rev.  S.  S.  Wylie  and 
Rev.  Frank  T.  Wheeler,  who  have  recently  been 
bereft  of  their  companions.  Appropriate  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  concerning  the  Rev.  J.  Ag 
new  Crawford,  D.D.,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
whose  ordination  is  occurring  about  this  time; 
and  a  committee  was  appoint^  to  arrange  for  a 
service  commemorative  of  the  fact — the  time  and 
prewram  to  be  announced  hereafter.  Ministers 
J.  Smith  Gordon  and  Harris  R.  Schenck,  and 
Elders  John  C.  Ecklesand  William  A.  McLaugh¬ 
lin  were  chosen  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  Presbytery 
will  be  held  in  Big  Spring  Church,  Newville, 
Pa.,  the  fourth  Tuesday  (27th)  of  June,  at  10.30 
A.M.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at 
New  Bloomfield,  the  last  Tuesday  of  September 
(^th)  at  7  P.M.  William  A.  West,  S.  C. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Huron  at  its  meetii^  at 
Tiffin,  O.,  April  13th  and  14th,  elected  as  Com¬ 
missioners  to  General  Assembly  the  following: 


Minister,  Clement  G.  Martin,  and  Elder  C.  R. 
McCullock,  principals,  and  Minister  James  A. 
Patterson  and  Elder  U.  T.  Curran,  alternates. 
Rev.  G.  A.  Lawrence  was  elected  Moderator. 
Rev.  F.  R.  Allison  was  elected  examiner  to  Lane 
Seminary,  and  Rev.  C.  K.  Smoyer,  Ph.  D., 
alternate.  Mr.  H.  M.  Linn  of  Sandusky  was 
received  under  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry.  Rev.  L.  M.  Kumler  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Athens.  Rev.  J.  P. 
Stratton,  D.D.  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  and  Rev.  W.  A. 
Broadhurst,  Ph.D.  was  elected  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence.  Rev.  R. 
M.  Donaldson  of  Wooster  University  spoke  in 
behalf  of  that  Presbyterian  institution.  The 
Presbytery  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Tiffin  Church  and  rejoices  over  its  assured  pros¬ 
perity  under  its  new  pastor.  Dr.  Stratton.  Fall 
meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Bloomville,  September 
14th.  at  7  P.M. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  April  16, 1807. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Woman's  Presbyterial  Society. 
— for  Home  Missions  met  for  its  thirteenth  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  the  morning  of  April  8th  in  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  Trowbridge 
leading  devotional  exercises.  The  total  of  mem¬ 
bers  reported  last  year  was  1,579;  this  year  it  is 
1,7.31.  The  value  of  boxes  sent  to  missionaries 
last  year  was  $2,680.53  sent  by  twenty-two  socie¬ 
ties,  this  year  13,565.87  sent  by  twenty-seven 
societies.  Literature  has  been  sent  to  seven 
different  States,  including  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Texas.  The  treasurer,  Mrs.  Yale,  an- 
nounceil  the  receipts  of  the  year  to  have  been 
$1,017.28,  only  $4  lees  than  last  year.  A  very 
short  address  was  given  on  the  “Iwligion  of  the 
Pueblos, ’’  by  Professor  Starr  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  It  was  voted  to  raise  $5,000  of  our 
special  fund  next  year,  viz.,  $1,000  for  the 
school  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  $500  for  a  day 
school  in  Utah,  $500  for  work  among  the  Freed- 
men  to  keep  open  the  school  at  Cotton  Plant, 
the  remainder  for  local  schools  and  general  ex¬ 
penses.  The  society  voted  to  change  the  day  of 
the  monthly  prayer- meeting  from  the  second 
Friday  of  the  month  to  the  third  Thursday,  to 
be  held  at  215  Wabash  avenue  at  2. 30  P.  M. 

Tuscola. — The  ladies  of  this  church.  Rev.  E. 
L.  Hurd,  D.D.,  pastor,  have  just  sent  the 
money  to  furnish  a  room  in  the  Woman’s  Build¬ 
ing  (the  Minnewawan  Inn)  on  the  Winona 
Assembly  grounds.  The  annual  report  of  this 
church  shows  that  its  financial  engagements  have 
been  thoroughly  and  promptly  met;  and  the 
benevolences  also  have  met  with  hearty  response, 
notwithstanding  the  stringent  times,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Home  Mission  Committm  crediting 
this  church  with  giving  to  that  cause  more  per 
member  than  any  other  church  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  Sixteen  new  communicant  members  have 
been  welcomed,  six  on  confession. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior  met  at 
Ishpeming,  Mich.,  on  the  evening  of  April  13th. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Mac 
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Murray.  Rev.  George  C.  Lamb  of  Menominee 
was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  C.  P.  Batee  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  temporary  clerk.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  church  of  Munising  was  reported, 
and  enrolled.  Rev.  William  Campbell,  Ph.D. 
was  received  from  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  pre¬ 
liminary  to  his  installation,  on  May  3d.  over 
the  church  at  Munising.  Minister  Donald 
Morrison  of  Iron  Mountain  and  Elder  J.  W. 
Birdof  Menominee  were  elected  to  the  Assembly 
and  Minister  J.  A.  Greene  of  Negaunee  and 
Elder  D.  W.  Morgan  of  Escanaba  made  their 
alternates.  The  Assembly  overture  in  regard  to 
examination  of  candidate  for  licensure  in  the 
English  Bible,  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  pastoral  relation  between  T.  J.  MacMurray 
and  the  church  of  Gladstone  was  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  MacMurray  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Bloomington.  Steps  were  taken  looking  to 
the  organization  of  a  church  at  Germfask  by  the 
pastor  at  large,  Rev.  J.  K.  McGillivray.  That 
the  Presbytery  might  properly  guard  and  care 
for  the  property  of  our  mission  churches.  Trus¬ 
tees  were  elected  and  authority  given  them  to 
take  the  necessary  legal  steps.  The  several  re¬ 
ports  read  indicate  that  the  churches  were  gen¬ 
erally  prospering.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Marquette,  on  second  Thursday  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  J.  M.  Rogers,  S.  C. 

Lansing  Presbytekv  met  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  10th,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Lansing,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
moderator.  Rev.  R.  S.  Inglis  of  Jackson.  The 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  followed.  The 
Rev.  A.  S.  Zimmerman  was  then  chosen  modera¬ 
tor  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Mosser  temporary  clerk. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  the  first  half  hour  was 
given  to  a  devotional  service.  Rev.  A.  F.  Lott 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Chester,  and  Rev.  L.  F. 
Esselstyn  of  the  Presbytery  of  Persia  were  in¬ 
vited  to  sit  as  corresponding  members.  Rev.  N. 
B.  Andrews  was  received  by  letter  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Genesee.  He  is  supplying  the 
church  at  Tekonsha.  Rev.  W.  T.  Jaquess  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation  as 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Albion,  April  20th. 
Rev.  N.  D.  Glidden  and  Elder  J.  R.  Esselstyn 
were  chosen  Commissioners  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  with  Rev.  Jay  Clizbe  and  Elder  W.  C. 
Fay  as  alternates.  Mr.  Bert  Calahan  was  granted 
permission  to  labor  for  six  months  as  a  lay 
evangelist  with  the  church  at  Parma.  Rev.  R. 
R.  Wightman  was  granted  a  letter  of  transfer 
to  New  York.  Rev.  A.  R.  Gay  gave  a  very 
interesting  address  on  Church  Discipline  which 
was  followed  by  discussion  of  the  subject.  On 
Wednesday  evening.  Rev.  Fred  G.  Cad  well  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lansing.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Gelston  of  Ann  Arbor ;  charge  to 
the  pastor  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Zimmerman  of  Lansing; 
charge  to  toe  people  by  Rev.  George  F.  Hunt¬ 
ing,  D.D.,  of  Marshall.  Mr.  Cadwell  has  al¬ 
ready  entered  upon  his  work  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  pebple  of  Lansing.  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  at  Tekonsha  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  September  next. 

C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Saginaw  Presbytery  has  chosen  as  its  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  General  Assembly:  Minister 
— C.  E.  Bronson,  D.D.,  and  Elder  Samuel  Gor¬ 
don.  T.  M. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  McClelland  Presbytery  met  in  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Spartanburg,  April  Sth,  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator  Thomas  H.  Amos  preaching. 
Rev.  David  S.  Collier  was  made  moderator.  Dr. 
Daniel  J.  Sanders  was  heard  in  behalf  of  Biddle 
University.  A  new  church  was  enrolled  in  An¬ 
derson  county.  Messrs.  W.  L.  Metz  and  M.  T. 
Wash  were  examined  and  licensed  to  preach,  and 
Rev.  W.  D.  Rice  was  examined  and  his  name 
enrolled.  Rev.  J.  S.  Williams  was  appointed  to 
serve  the  work  at  Greenwood  and  Troy,  S.  C. 
The  reports  from  the  churches  were  encouraging. 
Minister  T.  H.  Amos  and  Elder  G  M.  Richey 
were  chosen  principal,  and  Minister  P.  W. 


No  matter  how  much  pain 
to  the  square  inch  your  spe¬ 
cial  skin  disorder  gives  you, 
—HEISKELCS  Ointment 
can  cure  it. 


HEISKELL’S  Pills  wUl  assist  the  Ointment 
more  quickly  to  relieve  and  cure  by  removing  all 
bumora  from  the  blood.  Ointment  50c.,  Pills  2&c. 


A  fa  I  1 1  ■  a  and  WHISKEY  BABITS  cored  at  home 
1 1  U I  1 1  |U|  wltnoDt  pain.  Book  of  partleoiara 

U  I  I  U  Ifl  B^M^WooUey,  JLD.,  Box  487,  AUanta,  Oa. 


Moone  and  Elder  P.  S.  Suber  alternate  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  Rev.  H.  M. 
Stinson  was  installed  pastor  of  Westminster 
Church.  Rev.  W.  R.  Coles  preached  the  sermon, 
and  Revs.  G.  T.  Dillard,  D.D.,  and  F.  L. 
Brodie  charged  the  minister  and  people  re¬ 
spectively.  The  handsome  new  church  building 
of  this  people  is  free  of  debt  and  their  prospecte 
are  most  encouraging,  they  having  now  an  able 
pastor.  The  Africo-American  Presbyterian  says : 
“Spartanburg  is  noted  for  its  cotton  mill,  the 
largest  and  bmt  appointed  of  any  in  the  South, 
and  such  as  attracts  universal  notice.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bomar  we  were 
shown  through  the  immense  mill  recently  con¬ 
structed  by  him  under  contract.  The  machinery 
is  being  placed.  Mr.  Bomar  makes  mill  con¬ 
struction  a  specialty  and  has  a  number  in  course 
of  erection.  He  is  noted  in  the  business  and 
usually  has  employed  from  80  to  100  hands  with 
a  weekly  pay  roll  of  from  S600  to  11,000.  He 
illustrates  what  an  intelligent  young  colored 
man  can  do  by  energetic  and  close  attention  to 
business.  He  and  Mr.  Mack  Hardy,  one  of  his 
most  reliable  foremen,  are  building  each  a  nice 
residence  for  himself.  We  should  be  proud  of 
such  young  men.’’ 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Louisville  met  in  Owens¬ 
boro  Church,  April  13th,  and  elected  Rev.  W.  Hi 
Brown.  D.  D. ,  moderator,  and  Rev.  L.  J.  Adams, 
temporary  clerk.  Rev.  W.  B.  Jennings  preached. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Bryce  of  the  Shelbyville  Church, 
and  Elder  H.  C.  Warren  of  the  Warren  Memorial 
Church,  were  elected  Commissioners  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  The  overture  on  Constitutional 
Rule  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
statistical  reports  from  the  churches  surpassed 
anything  rendered  for  many  years ;  and  Presby¬ 
tery  was  thankful,  even  jubilant.  The  people  of 
Dr.  Luce’s  church  entertained  Presbytery  roy¬ 
ally,  and  won  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  every 
Presbyter.  The  following  resolution  was  unan¬ 
imously  and  heartily  adopted:  “It  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  Presbytery  that  a  move¬ 
ment  has  been  recently  made  in  the  city  of  Lou¬ 
isville,  Ky.,  by  the  ruling  elders  and  deacons  in 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  (North  and  South) 
looking  to  a  union  of  the  two  Assemblies  with 
which  these  two  churches  are  connected ;  and 
also  that  an  informal  joint  meeting  of  two  com¬ 
mittees  representing  the  two  Synods  in  the 
State  or  appointed  by  the  ex-moderators  of  the 
two  bodies  has  been  held  to  consider  the  desira¬ 
bility  and  feasibility  of  uniting  in  practical  co¬ 
operation  the  respective  educational  interests  in 
this  State  (Collegiate  and  Theological),  now, 
therefore,  we  do  hereby  express  our  extreme 
gratification,  profound  interest  and  ready  en¬ 
dorsement  and  encouragement  in  regard  to  these 
and  all  such  laudable  endeavors ;  we  prayerfully 
wait  the  day  when  a  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  desired  shall  be  fully  and  satisfactorily 
realized.’’  Presbytery  closed  with  a  Sabbath- 
school  Institute  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W. 
B.  Jennings,  Wednesday  evening. 

J.  B.  Collier,  S.  C. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

West  Point. — The  Mary  Holmes  Seminary 
Presbyterian  Church. — Under  the  above  title 
there  was  organized  April  4th,  1897,  the  first 
church  under  the  care  of  our  Assembly,  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  It  was  not  the  result  of 
special  meetings,  for  none  have  been  held,  but 
of  the  earnest  spiritual  life  that  has  marked  this 
institution  since  it  began  its  work  in  its  new 
and  beautiful  buildings  on  the  first  of  last 
January.  The  President,  Rev.  H.  N.  Payne, 

D. D.,  was  assisted  on  this  occasion  by  Rev.  G. 

E.  Chandler,  pastor  of  the  Southern  White  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  West  Point,  who  preached 
the  sermon.  Mr.  Chandler’s  elders  also  assisted 
in  the  communion  service  that  followed  the 
organization.  Twenty-one  persons,  teachers  and 
pupils,  entered  into  covenant  relations  with 
each  other  and  constitute  the  branches  of  this 
new  vine,  which,  we  trust,  is  the  Lord’s  plant¬ 
ing.  May  it  prove  a  very  fruitful  vine.  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  strong  in 
Mississippi,  as  has  been  said,  this  is  the  only 
organization  under  our  Assembly  in  the  State. 
We  hope,  however,  and  believe,  that  it  will  not 
be  the  last.  One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of 
the  occasion  was  the  fraternal  spirit  shown  by 
our  Southern  brethren.  They  assisted  in  every 
way  possible,  and  then  joined  with  us  in  the 
sacramental  feast.  Our  relations  with  the  white 
people  of  this  region  are  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  Prom  the  first,  they  welcomed  the 
coming  among  them  of  this  institution  for  the 
Christian  education  of  colored  girls,  and  have 
thus  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  our  fvork.  That  this  Christian  school  will 
have  the  large  favor  of  the  colored  people  is 
already  very  clear.  We  ask  the  sympathy  of 
God’s  people  in  our  work,  often  perplexing  and 


RE-OPENINQ. 

THEODORE  B.  STARR, 

Jeweler  and  Silversmitb. 


The  repairs  to  the  building,  and  refitting 
of  the  salesrooms,  made  necessary  by  the 
fire  of  December  30,  having  been  completed, 
business  has  been  resumed  at  the  old  ad¬ 
dress,  206  Fifth  Avenue,  Madison  Square, 
and  1126  Broadway. 

All  goods  damaged  by  the  fire  have  been 
disposed  of.  Wholly  new  Stocks  are  now 
offered  of 

Bronzes,  Clocks  and  Silverware. 


Madison  Square,  New  York. 


MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN, 

BARNUm  ^  BAILEY 

Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 

70  Horses  Performlne  la  One  Ring;  at  One  Time. 

2  Menageries.  3  Herds  of  Elephants.  Horse  Fair. 

ELLA  EWING,  the  AMERICAN  GIANTESS. 

Nearly  9  feet  talL 

GREAT  PETER  THE  SMALL,  only  6H  POUNDS. 

The  ORISSA  TWINS,  RaDICA  A  DOODICA. 
Gennlne  Circns  Vandevllle  Entertainment. 

Great  Trained  Animal  Exhibition. 

Trained  Cockatoos,  plg;eons,  dogs,  goats,  wild  beasts,  elephants 
monkeys,  horses,  zebras,  ponies,  etc.,  etc. 

Two  Performances  Daily,  at  2  and  8  P.  M. 

Doors  open  an  hour  earlier. 

Admission  to  all  25,  SO,  75  and  $1.  Box  seats,  $2  each. 

Box  Office  open  daUy  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


A  BBAUTIFDI.  GUIDE 

Has  been  issued  by  the  K.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  telling  of 
delightful  locations  among  the  mountains  of  Orange, 
Ulster,  Sullivan  and  Delaware  Counties,  New  York,  in 
which  to  spend  the  hot  days  of  summer.  As  usual,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  artistic  books  issued;  it  has  175  pages, 
and  gives  all  the  Information  asked  for  by  people  intend¬ 
ing  to  summer  In  the  delightful  country  above  referred 
to.  It  can  be  obtained  free  from  any  ticket  agent,  or 
by  sending  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  to  .T.  C. 
Anderson,  General  Passenger  Agent,  56  Beaver  street 
New  York. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  charming  Souvenir  Catalogue 
of  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Monterey,  California.  There  Is 
no  more  beautiful  and  fascinating  spot  than  this  all-the- 
year-round  resort,  which  has  seemed  like  an  earthly 
Paradise  to  thousands  of  tourists  from  our  own  country 
and  the  lands  across  both  oceans.  For  copy  of  catalogue 
address  Edwin  Hawley,  349  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  opportu¬ 
nity  given  anyone  to  secure  the  ten  volumes  of  The 
Century  Dictionary  upon  our  installment  suhscrlp- 
tion  plan.  To  any  responsible  person  sending  ns  the 
names  of  five  new  yearly  subscribers  and  $15  00,  we  will 
send  the  ten  volumes  at  once,  and  give  the  party  the 
privilege  of  sending  in  each  month,  for  ten  months,  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  and  $6.00,  which  will  complete 
the  payment  for  the  Dictionary  and  the  twenty-five  new 
subKribers.  See  Ad.  on  back  cover. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dtarrbcea.  It  will  relieve  tbe  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty- five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


TO  OUB  READERS. 

We  have  only  a  few  left  of  the  beautiful  Calendars 
entitled  “Stray  leaves  from  under  tbe  Catalpa.’ 
On  its  front  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  tbe  Rev.  The¬ 
odore  L.  Cuyler,  whose  name  and  teachings  have 
for  the  last  half  century  been  “household  words”  of 
the  homes  and  hearts  of  our  many  thousands  of 
readers  in  our  own  land  and  throughout  tbe  world 
Tbe  daily  readings  are  precious  gems  culled  from 
the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  whose  nom  dc 
plume  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been  “Under 
tbe  Catalpa.”  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  unique  Cal¬ 
endar  can  now  be  bad,  and  thoee  desiring  one  should 
order  at  once,  enclosing  $1.00. 


April  22,  1897. 


THE  EVANGEUST. 


difficult,  and  their  prayers  that  it  may  prove  a 
powerful  inhuence  in  elevating  this  lowly  and 
long  suffering  race.  H.  N.  P. 

ARIZONA, 

The  Presbytery  op  Arizona  had  a  “red  let¬ 
ter”  day  at  Phoenix,  April  2-5.  It  had  one 
D.  D.,  as  President  of  a  University  and  the 
daughter  of  one  of  its  members  is  valedictorian 
of  her  class  at  Park  College.  Three  were  or¬ 
dained  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  one  of  them  a 
missionary  to  the  Pima  Indian  Church,  part  of 
Brother  Cook’s  field.  Three  churches  have  been 
organized  during  the  year,  one  of  them,  Span¬ 
ish.  The  largest  membership  in  our  Synod  is 
the  Pima  Presbyterian  Church  at  Sacaton, 
Brother  Cook’s,  with  a  roll  of  320.  Two  Span¬ 
ish  chapels  will  soon  be  completed.  Two  minis¬ 
ters  have  been  dismissed  and  two  received  and 
one  Spanish  helper  has  been  dropped.  We  have 
no  grumblers  and  although  there  has  been  some 
suffering  by  our  Spanish  helpers,  all  have  borne 
the  one  per  cent,  cut  patiently.  The  outlook 
was  never  so  favorable  and  yet  we  need  four 
men  exceedingly.  I.  T.  W. 

Fi.orenok,  April  9. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  Presbytery  op  San  Francisco  sends  the 
following  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly :  Ministers,  Henry  Collin  Minton,  D.D.,  Ira 
M.  Condit,  D.D.  Elders,  J.  P.  Pruitzman,  N. 
T.  Romaine.  Alternates,  Ministers,  G.  D.  B. 
Stewart,  F.  R.  Farrand ;  Elders,  Captain  George 
Johnson,  G.  D.  Fahnestock. 

J.  E.  Scott,  S.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Navy  Chaplain’s  Valedictory. — We  take 
the  following  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
of  April  ;5d :  My  retirement  from  the  active 
list  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  18th  of  this 
month,  leads  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  service.  It  seems  to  me  that  twenty- 
eight  years’  connection  with  that  service  would 
authorize  me  to  have  certain  very  definite  con-, 
victions  about  it,  as  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
chaplain,  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the 
Navy,  and  I  have  been  thrown  with  many  of 
them,  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  as  a  rule 
they  are  a  high-minded  and  most  worthy  body 
of  men,  well  deserving  of  the  esteem  of  the  best 
of  our  kind.  The  peculiar  stress  of  naval  life 
and  routine  makes  them  little  tolerant  of  un¬ 
reality  and  inefficiency  in  their  associates,  in 
whatever  corps.  As  a  chaplain,  I  early  came  to 
understand  this,  and  to  know  that  I  must  prove 
myself  equal  to  the  duty  I  was  to  perform,  or 
else  expect  to  find  my  life  a  burden  to  me  so 
long  as  I  remained  in  the  service.  As  to  the 
enlisted  men  in  the  service.  I  can  bear  like 
testimony.  My  recollections  of  them  are  gener¬ 
ally  and  particularly  of  the  happiest  sort.  I 
never  tire  of  recounting  to  people  the  really 
noble,  courageous  and  generous  characteristics 
of  these  men.  Happy  is  the  nation  that  possesses 
a  body  of  defenders  such  as  the  men  of  our 
Navy.  I  have  now  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
I  have  done  good  and  acceptable  work  at  the 
different  stations,  and  on  the  several  ships  to 
which  I  have  been  .  attached.  The  evidence  of 
this  to  me  ptands  in  the  enduring  friendships  I 
have  made  in  the  service,  as  also  in  the  letters 
I  possess  written  to  me  from  many  people  in 
different  parte  of  the  world,  gratefully  recogniz¬ 
ing  what  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  the  men 
forward.  I  remember  with  pleasure  not  only 
the  courtesy  and  consideration  of  officers  and 
the  attachment  of  men,  but  also  the  attendance 
of  them  both  in  large  numbers  on  my  ministra¬ 
tions.  I  recall  with  gratitude  the  efficient  help 
I  have  had  in  my  work  from  them  both.  In  the 
retrospect  I  am  deeply  convinced  of  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  good  a  chaplain  can  do,  more 
particularly  at  sea,  if  he  will  be  first  manly  and 
gentlemanly  and  then  faithful  to  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  his  calling.  I  had  eight  years  of  pas¬ 
toral  work  before  1  entered  the  Navy,  and  so 
can  compare  what  I  think  have  been  the  results 
of  my  ministry  in  civil  life  and  in  the  naval 
service,  and  I  can  say  from  my  heart,  that  if  I 
had  my  life  to  live  over.  I  would  gladly  go  over 
again  my  Navy  life.  There  are  those,  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  whose  eyes  will  read  these  lines, 
who  will  remember  my  association  with  them, 
to  whom  I  am  fain  to  say  a  word  of  cordial  and 
appreciative  salutation.  I  gladly  go  over  their 
names  in  memory.  I  will  ever  remember  them 
as  what  my  soul  must  admire,  a  manly,  heroic, 
brotherly,  kindly  body  of  men.  Amici,  homines, 
salvete !— John  K.  Lewis,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  N. 

HOCSEHOED. 

Care  op  Table  Linen.— No  table  can  be  attrac¬ 
tive  unless  the  linen  be  spotless,  and  every  good 
housekeeper  must  look  after  it  most  carefully. 


SCIENTISTS  SAVED 

President  Bamaby  and  Prof.  Bowman,  of  Hartsvllle  Collie, 
Survive  a  Serious  Oiness  Through  the  Aid  of  Br. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 


From  the  Republican,  Colurhbus,  Jnd. 


The  Hartsvllle  College,  situated  at  Hartsvllle,  In¬ 
diana,  was  founded  years  ago  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  when  the  State  was  mostly 
a  wilderness,  and  colleges  were  scarce.  The  college 
being  an  old  institution  is  well  known  throughout 
the  country,  former  students  having  gone  into  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


PROF.  ALVIN  P.  BARNABT. 

A  reporter  recently  called  at  this  famous  seat  of 
learning  and  was  shown  into  the  room  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Prof.  Alvin  P.  Bamaby.  When  last  seen  by 
the  reporter  Prof.  Bamaby  was  in  delicate  health, 
and  much  indisposed.  To-day  he  was  looking  well 
and  hearty,  and  apparently  in  the  best  of  health. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  the  professor  said: 

“Oh,  yes,  I  am  much  better,  I  assure  yon,  than 
for  some  time.  You  see  I  had  a  hardftime  of  it  for 
several  years.  I  am  now  in  perfect  health,  and 
very  much  encouraged,  and  then  my  recovery  was 
brought  about  in  rather  a  peculiar  way,  after  all.” 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  said  the  reporter. 

“Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,”  said  the  profes¬ 
sor,  “I  was  about  as  stout  a  lad  for  my  age  as  any 
of  the  boys.  I  put  in  my  time  studiously  at  school, 
endeavoring  to  educate  myself  for  the  professions. 
After  completing  the  common  course  I  came  here, 
and  graduated  from  the  theological  course.  I  then 
entered  the  minist^,  and  accepted  the  charge  of  a 
United  Bretnren  Church  at  a  small  place  in  Kent 
County,  Mich.  Being  of  an  ambitious  nature,  I 
was  a  constant  student,  and  applied  myself  very 
diligently  to  my  work  and  studies.  In  time  I  began 
to  notice  that  my  health  was  failing,  and  after 
awhile  it  began  to  interfere  with  my  duties.  My 
first  trouble  was  indigestion  of  the  stomach,  and 
this  with  other  troubles  also  brought  on  nervousness. 

“My  physician  prescribed  for  me  for  some  time, 
and  advised  me  to  take  a  change  of  climate,  as  It 
was  my  only  remedy.  I  finally  did  as  he  requested 
and  was  some  improved.  Soon  after  this  I  came 
here.  I  was  professor  in  physics  and  chemistry  and 
later  on  was  financial  agent  of  this  college.  The 


When  soiled  it'should  be  kept  in  a  basket  by 
itself  and  looked  over  for  stains  and  frayed  spots 
before  washing.  Fruit  stains  disappear  if  rubbed 
with  butter  and  scalded  by  pouring  water  from 
the  boiling  kettle  through  the  spot,  the  linen 
treated  being  held  over  a  bowl.  Wine  stains  are 
taken  out  by  dipping  them  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water  in  which  a  spoonful  of  ammonia  has  been 
dissolved.  Chocolate  and  cocoa  stains  are  re¬ 
moved  by  thickly  soaping  them  and  then  rinsing 
them  in  warm  water.  Even  iron  rust  can  be 
removed  if  necessary  precautions  are  taken.  A 
pan  of  boiling  water  should  be  on  the  range 
ready  for  use.  The  spot  itself  should  be  moist¬ 
ened  with  cold  water,  great  pains  being  taken 
not  to  have  the  water  spread  beyond  the  spot, 
and  then  salts  of  lemon  spread  on  a  thin  layer 
over  it,  and  allowed  to  slowly  dissolve,  watching 


change  seemed  to  agree  with  me,  and  for  awhile  my 
health  was  better,  but  my  duties  were  heavy,  and 
again  I  found  that  my  trouble  was  retumiim.  This 
time  it  was  more  severe  and  in  the  winter  ibecame 
completely  prostrated.  I  began  treatment  from  the 
first,  trying  various  medicines  and  different  physi¬ 
cians.  Finally,  after  tome  considerable  time,  I  was 
able  to  return  to  my  duties.  Last  spring  I  was 
elected  president  of  the  college.  Again,  of  course, 
I  bad  considerable  work,  and  the  trouble,  which  at 
no  time  had  been  entirely  cured,  began  to  affect  me, 
and  last  fall  I  collapsed.  I  had  different  doctors, 
but  none  did  me  any  good.  Professor  Bowman, 
who  is  professor  of  natural  science,  told  me  of  his 
experience  with  Hr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  and  urged  me  to  give  them  a  trial,  because 
they  had  benefited  him  in  a  similar  case,  and  I 
finuly  concluded  to  trv  them. 

“The  first  box  of  pills  helped  me,  and  the  second 
gave  great  relief,  such  as  I  had  never  experienced  from 
the  treatment  of  any  physician.  After  using  six 
boxes  of  the  medicine  I  was  entirely  cored.  To-day 
I  am  perfectly  well.  I  feel  better  and  stronger  than 
for  the  last  eight  years,  and  weigh  more  than  I  ever 
did  in  my  life  and  am  steadily  gaining. 

“I  am  doing  much  work  in  the  college,  besides 
considerable  stud^ng  and  reading,  without  the 
least  difficultv.  My  nervous  system  is  perfectly 
strong,  and  I  nave  no  signs  of  indigestion. 

“I  certainly  recommend  this  medicine.” 

To  allay  all  doubt  Prof.  Bamaby  cheerfully  made 
an  affida'nt  before 

Ltm AN  J.  ScuDDER,  Notary  Public. 

Prof.  Bowman  on  being  asked  regarding  his  ill¬ 
ness  and  cure  said  that  It  was  so,  and  was  just  as 
President  Bamaby  had  said. 

Prof.  Bowman  is  also  a  minister  of  the  gospel,- 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  pastor  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  at  Charlotte,  Michigan. 

“A  year  ago  last  fall,”  said  ProfT  Bowman,  “1 
sufferM  with  nervous  exhaustion,  and  was  unable 
to  properly  attend  to  my  duties.  I  tried  different 
physicians,  but  with  no  relief,  and  also  used  differ¬ 
ent  proprietary  medicines.  I  succumbed  to  a  siege 
of  the  grip  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  was  left  In 
a  much  worse  condition.  My  kidneys  were  fear¬ 
fully  disordered,  and  my  digestion  became  very 
poor.  A  minister  in  conference  learning  of  my  con¬ 
dition  advised  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.  I  bad  heard  about  the  wonderful 
curative  powers  of  this  medicine,  but  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  I  was  persuaded  to  try  it,  as  it 
seemed  that  nothing  could  benefit  me.  However,  I 
used  three  boxes  of  pills,  taking  them  strictly  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  and  by  the  time  the  last ‘dose 
was  used,  I  was  almost  completely  cured,  and  in 
better  health  tha  a  for  years  before.  I  kept  on  tak¬ 
ing  them  awhile  longer,  and  now  I  am  entirely 
cured,  with  no  sigms  whatever  of  any  returhing 
trouble.  1  can  cneerfully  recommend  Dr.  William? 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peome.” 

Snch  was  Professor  ^wman’s  wonderful  story 
which  was  further  endorsed  by  an  affidavit  before 
Lyman  J.  Scudder,  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  sold 
by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr. 
Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 

Any  person  who  has  been  benefited  by  Dr.  Wil- 
llarmf  Pink  Pills  is  requested  to  send  a  report  of 
the  case  to  the  publisher  of  this  paper. 


carefully  that  no  grains  of  the  salts  fall  else¬ 
where.  Then  it  should  be  rinsed  at  once  in 
boiling  water,  and  immediately  exposed  to  the 
sun’s  direct  rays,  or  pressed  with  a  hot  iron. 
This  avoids  the  danger  of  leaving  any  of  the 
strong  acid  behind  to  eat  a  hole.  Javelle  water, 
a  preparation  of  chloride  of  lime  and  washing 
soda,  will  remove  many  stains,  but  it  is  very 
strong  and  should  be  used  with  equal  care,  and 
the  linen  rinsed  in  boiling  water  immediately 
after.  The  best  of  laundry  soap  is  necessary  or 
the  linen  will  turn  yellow,  and  also  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  use  an  inferior  blue,  the  chemical  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  may  mingle  with  the  starch  or 
soap  and  make  bad  stains.  Frequent  rinsings  in 
pure  cold  water  help  to  make  the  linen  white 
and  sweet,  and  we  all  know  what  an  occasional 
bleaching  on  the  grass  in  the  hot  summer  suo 
will  do  for  it 
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OUR  LAST  NOTICE  AND  YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA™$25 


With  a  LARGE  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  to  **The  Evangelist*’  Readers  Ordering  Within  30  Days. 


Edition  Strictly  Limited  to  1000  Sets.  Entire  Set  Deliwered  on  Payment  of  S2.S0.  Balance  Payable  $2.50  per  Month.  Size  of  Vols.,  7%  *10 


No  such  books  have  ever  been  offered  of  such  size  and 
quality  for  so  low  a  price.  They  contain  the  highest  char¬ 
acter  of  knowledge  and  literature  In  the  world;  written 
by  the  most  eminent  living  authors;  the  articles  signed  by 
1,500  living  specialists  form  In  the  aggregate  over  flve- 
slxths  of  the  contents  of  the  work.  It  Is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  work  of  Its  kind  that  has  ever  been  published  In 
the  English  language. 


BEM.BMBXS,  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica  con¬ 
tains  21,000  pages,  8,000  illustrations,  700  maps, 
and  over  28,000  index  references. 

BEMBMBBB,  this  is  the  only  reprint  of  this  great 
work  that  has  not  been  altered  or  mutilated  in 
some  way. 

BEMBMBBB,  we  publish  the  only  American  Sup¬ 
plement  and  bring  information  down  to  this  very 
month. 

this  oiTer  closes  in  30  days  and  this 
will  positively  be  our  last  notice. 

This  special  discount  also  includes  all  the  other 
styles  published  by  us.  Address  for  full  particulars 

HENRY  Q.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WHY  WE  MAKE  THIS  OFFER. 

Recognizing  that  the  only  way  to  do  business  during 
hard  times  Is  to  offer  special  Inducements,  the  publishers 
of  the  Jlrzf  and  only  fatthfvl  reprint  of  this  great  work 
have  gotten  up  this  special  edition  and  make  this  unpar¬ 
alleled  offer. 

It  Is  absolutely  complete,  not  a  single  ar- 
lAMITED  TO  tide,  map  or  Illustration  being  omitted. 

1000  SETS  lb  you  then  this  offer  means  the  complete 
Encyclopedia  Brltannica  for  $25.00,  with 
a  large  discount,  even  from  that  llgure.  If  ordered  this 
month.  Do  not  be  tricked  Into  believing  that  the  many 
che^  so-called  Cyclopedias  that  are  being  offered  with 
such  glowing  advertisements  are  worth  your  considera¬ 
tion.  They  are  simply  old  affairs,  which  by  the  Insertion 
of  a  few  new  subjects,  such  as  X  Rays,  etc.,  are  made  to 
do  duty  as  “The  Latest.”  They  are  expensive  at  any  price, 
and  now  that  the  great  reliable  Brltannica  can  be  had  at 
the  same  llgure,  they  offer  no  advantage. 

We  publish  also  the  only  American  Supplement,  the 
work  of  500  eminent  specialists;  thus  the  Encyclopeedla 
Brltannica,  with  our  supplemented  volumes,  becomes  the 
latest  as  well  as  the  grrotest  work  of  Its  kind. 


A  FEW  TE8TIM0HIALB. 


Statnib,  Ont.,  Jan.  11,  1897. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  do  not  see  how  It  was  possible  to  give  such 
good  binding  and  paper  at  such  an  enormously  low  figure. 
Altogether  it  Is  by  far  the  best  bargain  of  anything  of  the 
kind  1  have  seen.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Rev.)  ROBERT  POGUE. 

Bailcyviixb,  Ill.,  Jan.  15, 1897. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Brltannica  gives  satisfaction,  and  I  am 
glad  I  sent  for  It.  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

(Rev.)  J.  DkBEER. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  2,  1897. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  booka 

Yours  sincerely,  J.  K.  BAILLIE,  D.D., 
Pastor  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 


A  5odp  of  wonderful  dehn^ing  and 


THE  ^ANG^LISf . 


Afiril  1^. 


DO  YOU  WANT 


The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  ? 


ANY  ONE  CAN  HAVE  IT 


AN  ABSOLUTELY  PURt.SNOW-WHITC.rLOATlNO  SOAP  rORTOllfT  BATH. NURSERY  ANDfINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK.  CLEANSES  THOROUGHLY  AND  LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOfT  AS  VELVET. 


under  our  installment  plan  we  are  sending  these  ten  volumes 
of  THE  CENTUE?  DICTION ABY  AND  CYCLOPEDIA  to  any 
responsible  party  on  the  receipt  of  five  new  subscribers  and  $16 . 
Two  new  subscribers  and  $6  can  then  be  sent  us  before  the  last  of 
each  month,  for  ten  months,  which  makes  twenty-  five  new  names 
and  $76. 

Should  the  party  fttil  any  month  to  secure  the  two  new  sub- 
sonbers,  they  can  send  us  $6  in  lieu  thereof 

For  ftirther  information,  address  subsoription  department, 
THE  EVANGELIST, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  DM  I D  ^  I  A I  INI  HDY  ^  8u*rdnleed  pure.neutral  Laundry  Soap.  The  beaf 
/Arl/  \v/Ui\.0  LAUlll/lll  Soap  madr  |br hoiLsehold  U5«. Oval cakf.lila The  hand. 


ARMOURS  K1T01CN  BROWN  roracxK,ring.scrubbingandknclH.nwort( 


woL^hinO  compounds,  elixirs  efc  If  is  Ihe  pei^ecfion  of  quick 
ocTing,  l6bor=sDving  “deonsers** 
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